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THE WARNING VOICE. 
By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
———_———_—— 
CHAPTER L 
OUT IN THE STORM. 
By pride angels have fallen ere now: by pride, 
That sole alloy of thy most noble nature. 

Sucu a storm as burst over the county of Kent on 
the evening of the fifteenth of August, in a year not 
long past, has seldom had its equal. 

The day had been superb; but so hot that it appeared 
to belong to the tropics rather than to temperate Eng- 
land. The sky seemed of a white heat; and beautiful 
as was the sunshine, its intensity rendered it unen- 
durable. 

Toward sunset the heavens lit up with a splendour 
that arrested all eyes. No longer at a white heat, 
they seemed to have burst into sudden flame. From 
the west’ upward to the zenith, the long streams of 
light glowed, and pulsed, and quivered; and athwart 
them there ranged—coming no one knew whence— 
purple bars of cloud that deepened into black, but with 
edges red with fire. 

And still the heat increased. 

People gasping for air hopefully said it would be 
cooler when the sun went down. 

They were mistaken. The evening was sultry. 
There was not a breath of wind. ‘The luminous 
heavens might have: been, as they appeared, on fire, 
while, from a disc of flame, streams of heat poured down. 

Such a state of things. could not last. Nature 
could not endure it, and to man it was intolerable. 
There was but one possible relief. A storm was 
Inevitable ; and in due time the storm came. 

From the moment at which the sun, a molten globe, 
sunk below the horizon, the sky n to darken. 
Those bars of cloud closed up like columns in the field 
of battle. Reinforcements pdured in with mysterious 
swiftness, till the wide plain of heaven was black. Then, 
tocarry out the simile, the first roll of artillery was heard 
in the far distance, and the attack was imminent. 
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But there was a pause—an inevitable and awful | 
pause —before the storm broke. 

There was a moment of profound quiet. Nature 
seemed to hold her breath with awe. Not a leaf 
rustled. The birds which had been flying low and 
breaking into fretful snatches of song, had disappeared 
and were silent. The cattle ceased to low. Absolute 
silence—absolute repose prevailed. But it was only 
for a breathing while. ‘Then a wind, born of tlie 
moment aud rising none knew whence, surged through 
the trees. The dust rose in eddies. Dry leaves soared 
phantom-like through the air. A cry as of a bird of 
prey—a wailas of a human soul in agony—then a 
bright sharp flash, followed by the awful thunder-roll, 
and the storm had begun. 

Its first outburst was attended with disastrous and 
nearly fatal consequences. 

A horseman had, unattended, quitted Maidstone at 
sunset, and plunging into the heart of the country, 
was making his way with all possible speed, through 
green lanes and across open meadows, occasionally 
taking the bridle-path through a copse or plantation, 
withaconfidence which showed that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with his ground. 

For all that, the indications of the coming storm 
had given him some uneasiness. 

“]’ve left it an hour too late,” he had several times 
muttered, “An hour too late!” he had pondered, 
“that will be my curse through life. I know it and 
cannot help myself. An hour toolate! Too late!” 

There was something inexpressibly mournful in the 
tone in which these words were uttered, something 
which ill-accorded with the appearance of the speaker. 

He was young, with a fresh, handsome face, a bright 
eye, and a manly form. 

That he was an aristocrat was evident, alike from 
his clear-cut face, outlined against the angry sky, and 
from the faultless ease and grace with which he sat 
the blood-mare, that with wild eyes and quivering 
nostrils seemed conscious of the coming danger. 

It was in a far different tone that the man addressed 
his mare, urging her on with an endearing epithet to 
put forth her utmost speed, well knowing that, though 
he carried a riding whip, he dared not use it. She 





was too thorouzhbred to be touched, and he would no 
more have ventured to lay a whip across her glossy 
flanks than he would have borne a cut across his own 
shoulders. And certainly nothing of the sort was 
needed. The animal, full of nervous excitement, 
bounded at. a tremendous pace over the green sward, 
sv long as they kept in the open. 

“* We shall save the storm yet!” cried the gratified 
horseman. 

At the same moment a narrow path into a pine- 
copse opened before him. The mare did not slacken 
speed, but plunged boldly forward. But the white, 
straight stems of the pines caused her to shy. She 
staggered to the right a few paces, and immediately a 
wild scream burst on the Stillness. 

Again the mare plunged. 

Only his perfect horsemanship enabled the rider to 
keep his seat. 

Swaying to and fro, but keeping firm hold with his 
knees, he tried to ascertain what had happened— 
whence that ringing cry had come, 

With difficulty he perceived in the gloom, the form 
of a human being, writhing. and grovelling on the 
earth. 

‘*Who are you? ” he shouted, risking the effect of 
his loud voice on the mare. 

There was no reply. 

“Speak! Confound you, can’t you speak ? ” he de- 
manded in a haughty, imperious tone. 

“Yes, Ormond Redgrave,” replied a shrill voice, “I 
can speak to you as I have spoken. Your pride will 
be your doom. I have warned you, and I warn you 
now—now thet I lie crushed under your horse’s hoofs 
and you have only a vile word to throw at me. Your 
—pride—will—be—your—doom !” 

“Those words!” gasped the young man, “And 
again! What are you who utter them?” 

Again there was the low moan of agony, but noreply. 

“T must—I will be satisfied,” said the young man, 
watching an opportunity to spring from the excited 
animal he bestrode. 

But he sought that in vain. 

At the moment the words escaped his lips the storm 
burst. 
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A blinding flash of light, blue and vivid as a sword, 
burnt its way through the trees, with a hissing sound. 
Redgrave saw it descend. He felt theglare of it cross 
his eyes. ‘Then he felt himself pitched to the earth. 
In a moment of consciousness, he knew that the trees 
streamed with five. He heard the tearing, crackling 
thunder. He was conscious of a cry which might 
have escaped his own lips. ‘Ehe~momentary -frantic 
plunges of, a horse’s hoofs into the hard ground were 
also in his ears. Then a sensation of rushing waters 
came over his brain, and - he knew no mere. 


CHAPTER IL 

INGARSTONE OF INGARSTONE, 
As one stunn'd by a thunderclap 
Stands sudden still, nor for awhile bethinks him 
Of taking shelter from the storm, so I 
Confounded by a chance so bold, awhile 
Looked on in hopeless silence. 

Sheridan Knowles, 


Tre shadow of a great tragedy rests upon a 
family long after the bitterness of the grief which it 
brings with it has passed away. 

It was so in the case of the noble house of Imgar- 
stone. , 

Its name had been before the public in connection 
with a singular and most mysterious crime. For one 
whole London season, no event was talked about so 
much as “that affair of Lord Ingarstone’s'daughiter.” 

In time, of course, the excitement died away, and 
people no longer troubled themselves about it. Out 
of tlie family it was well nigh forgetten, or if spoken 
of, it was only as a tradition. Butsmong the mem- 
bers of the family, its effect was enduring. ‘hey could 
not shake it off. They could not cease to feel that 
but for this, 

All had been as nought could ever be again. 


For some years the family had travelled. Away 
from England, away from familiar scenes and people 
they sought, net forgetfulness—for this was among 
the things never to be forgotten—-but strength to 
support a terrible remembrance. The step was a 
wise one. More had come of it than could have been 
expected, and not the least of the good results was, 
that the family were now, on their return, able to go 
into society, without the painful consciousness of 
creating a sensation when they did so. 

Society soon forgets. 

It is so busied with itself, and events, great and 
small, are so constantly arising to distract its attention, 
that only the most startling occurrences dwell in its 
memory. 

So, when the Ingarstones reappeared in town, after 
a few years’ absence, their sensitiveness was exposed 
to very few shocks on account of the past. Young 
people would sometimes ask, “Why do the Ingar- 
stones always wear half-mourning?” To this, 
mature parents would respond, “On account of that 
affair of poor Lydia Ingarstone, my dear,” and the 





young people would say, “ Oh! ”"—not understanding 
in the least what was meant, and there would be an 
end of it. 

The fifteenth of August—the aate of the great storm 
—was toward the close of the fifth year of the family’s 
return. They had by that time, therefore, resumed | 
the routine of their fashionablelives. They went into 
society, and received company; but, as yet only at 
their town house. 

They had not been down to Ingarstone—as their 
house in Kent was called—since the tragedy alluded 
to, and which had taken place there. ‘The rambling 
old place, which was called Elizabethan,—and it m_;lit 
as well have been ascribed to Charles, or Anne, or to 
the first George, for parts of it had been erected in each 
reign—lhad been carefully shut up. The common 
people averred that it was haunted by Lydia Ingar- 
stone’s ghost. And they were right in asense. It 
was haunted by the memory of her young life and 
violent death too vividly to render it possible for those 
who had known and loved her to remain there. . 

Now that they had come back the shock was 
almost too much, though the occasion was a gay and 
festive one. The old house was thrown open for no 
less a purpose than for the celebration of the twenty- 
first birthday of Lord Cecil Ingarstone, the only son 
and heir to the estates. 

The twenty-first birthday is an epoch in every 
man’s life. It was one of peculiar interest in this 
young lord’s, inasmuch, as he had been delicate in his 
youth, and there was not a second son to support the 
honours of the house in his place. 

The ingarstone family had dwindled down to, 
three persons. 

There was Lord Ingarstone, now in his sixtieth | 
year, and in a fair state of preservation, considering the | 
wildness of hislife,of which we shall have tospeak here- 
after. ‘lien came the Lord Cecil; and fiually, Beatrice 
Ingarstone, the second daughter, who did the honours 
of her father’s house, since the death of her lady | 





mother, and the tragedy which had cut off the Lady 
Lydia, her elder sister, in the pride of her youth. 

All these were present in the drawing-room on the 
evening named. : 

Around them thronged the flower of the aristecracy 
of the county, and the scene was one of the most 
brilliant that can be imagined. “The gloomy air of the 
vast apartment had. been chased away by artistic 
appliances secured at a lavish expenditure. With 
Lord Ingarstone, expense was outof the question. It 
was an item that be never considered, never had done 
so from a boy, when it used to be predicted that he 


would run through his fortune before he got it, and | 


enter life through the beggar’s gate. His lordship’s 
taste was exquisite, but always inclined to the gorgeous 
rather than the chaste. He ran into the not uncom- 
mou error of prizing whatever was costly, forgetting 
that in art as in nature, some of the simplest effects 
are the most beautiful. 

On this occasion he seemed to have outdone himself 
in splendour of effect. 

The room in which his daughter received his guests, 


though vast, was furnished with the care of a boudoir. | 


Rose-tinted satin drapery matched the superb fur- 
niture. The carpet was from a design of a great 
French artist, wrought specially for his lordship. 


view, and every niche and-bracket, supported either a 
work, of ‘art in marble or porcelain, or a vase of the 
choicest flotvers. 


But gorgeous as the apartment was, especially when } 


filled with aristocratic company, it presented a strange 
aspect ‘when the thunder-storm suddenly broke over 
the house. Tested by the sublimity of nature it 
looked poor and tawdry. . 

Theassembled guests, absorbed in their amusements, 
had scarcely noticed the darkening of the heavens. 

It was not till the lightnings blazed athwart their 

eyes that they were alarmed. 
* Then the music ceased. The half-danced quadrille 
lapsed into confusion. The faces of proud beauties 
blancked with fear. Thethread of the whispered love- 
tale was rudely snapped. The latest scandal 
withered on the painted lips that uttered it. Fashion 
yielded the sway to terror. All was confusion and 
disorder. 

In the midst of the shuddering, terrified throng, there 
stood one, calm, cool, and self-reliant. 

It is in such trying moments that true nobility of 
mind asserts itself. That was the God-given portion 
of Beatrice Ingarstone. She was but young, only on 
the verge of her nineteenth summer. Her face was 
delicate as a child’s, and though she was tall her form 
was fragile. Yet she stoed in her maiden purity and the 
strength of her innocent heart, unmoved by the blue 
lightning that played about her, aud the thunder that 
crashed and rumbled over head. 

“Do not fear; there is no danger,” she said, in a 
low calm voice, calculated to re-assure those round 
her. 

“No danger!” they cried, echoing her words. 

“None. Unless God wills it.” 

The simple, trusting piety of those words, struck 


| all who heard them. 


“ You havea brave heart, sister,” said Lord Cecil, 
coming up at the moment. 

“These are our guests,” she answered, turning 
aside, so that the words reached his ears only, “it is 
my duty to do my best to put them at their ease.” 

The young lord smiled approvingly. 

That moment a brighter flash, followed by a more 
tremendous roll of thunder, interrupted the conversa- 
tion. When it had passed away, Lord Cecil added: 

* Nolan has arrived at last.” 

The expression which passed over the fair girl's 
face was not exactly one of pleasure. Still, she 
smiled, and nodded to her brother as he quitted her 
side. Directly he was gone her face deepened into 
absolute sadness. Nor did this wholly pass away 
as she proceeded with her self-imposed duty, moving 
from one part of the room to another, everywhere 
allaying fear and striving to inspire confidence. 

While thus engaged she was joined by Lord In- 
garstone, who brought news of further velated guests. 

But first a word as to his lordship himself. 

He was, as we have said, in his sixtieth year, and 
in spite of intense exertions to preserve the bloom of 
youth far into the winter of age, he looked even 
older. His lordship was one of the “ Regent” school. 
He was in his prime, in the days of George the 
Fourth’s youth, and being a handsome fellow, with 
the reputation of a wit, he had enjoyed the question- 
able honour of forming one of his Royal Highness’s 
pets. ‘The distinction was not enjoyed long, but the 
effect of it never died out of the man. His morals, 
if n«t actually those of a libertine, had the Regency 
taint; while in dress and manners he al-vays inclined 


| to the dandy. Everybody regarded him as a perfect 


gentleman ; and so he was—but it was of that school 
in which George was esteemed the first gentleman of 
Europe 


2 

With a curled wig, a suspicion of Be on by 
cheeks, and a high cravat without a wrinkle, wij, 
studied fall in his back, a dancing-master’s bow, aj 
a diamond snuff-box, he looked superb—but yy 
young, and it was at youth as well as effect that j, 
aimed, 

Addressing his daughter, his lordship said: 

“Gad, whata storm! Frightened, Beauty? }, 
Good girl! good girl! Redgrave’s had a mon'y, 
narrow escape!” 

“Ts Redgrave here?” asked Beatrice, anxiously, 

**'Ya-as, the dear boy’s here ; but, by Jove! such, 
pickle! Rode over from Maidstone. Struck!” 

“ By the lightning ?” 

“Ya-as.  Pos'tively. Singed his beard. Hor 
killed. Gad! Mon’sous narrow escape! ” 

“He was not even hurt?” inquired the girl, 
earnestly. : 

“Only in the beard. Deuced stooped fash’) 
beards! Bilieve they're lightnimg conductors aj 
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either end of the room was a conservatory open to tho | 





all thet kind of thing. Akh, Nolan? Glad ti, 
you! 

. The young man addressed 
Cecil. He bewed with no 
ship, andas that 


had come up with Lon 
 @legance to his lori. 
out asmall, thin hand 


personage 
white and bloodless, and glittering with diamonds, hy 
éven a white glov 


grasped it with one which not 
rendered genteel. ‘ rs 
‘No; Andrew Nolan was not gracefnl or gentecl 


awadmiral,who had perished in action, 
leaving his son a legacy to his country, which, having 
many similar ch contented itself by allowing the 
lad to follow his father’s profession, and to get as far 
beyond the rank of midshipman as his’ talents would 
carry him. 

He never did get beyond that rank. 

Two years before, he had come into a fortune 
threugh an uncle, and had quitted the sea. Tho io- 
ference was that he left tle sea because he had come 
into the fortune. It was said that he was tired of his 
profession, and glad to abandomit.: =~ 

Andrew Nolan tired of the sea! 

Seeing him as he stood, holding Lord Ingarstone's 
hand in his scarcely whiter glove, it was hard to 
believe it. Those blue, bright eyes, that broad brow, the 
frank, manly expression of that open face, those curly 
locks, bright on the surface, but with a darker under- 
tint, the general make, shape, build, and bearing of 
the man, all indicated an aptitude fer—which is the 
same as a love of—a nautical life. 

No, it was neither fortune nor ipelination which had 
driven Andrew Nolan out of the navy. 

What it had been was his secret. 

The greeting between Lord Ingarstone and the son 
of his oldest friend, Admiral Nolan, had been frigid, 
but that which followed, and in which Beatrice tok 
part, was sufficiently cordial. 

They were not actually affianced. 

It was understood that Beatrice had made a deep 
impression on the heart of Andrew Nolan, and that 
his attentions to her were not displeasing to Lord 
Ingarstone, always supposing, of course, that the 
young man’s fortune was equal to maintaining her in 
the position in which she had been reared, conjointly 
with her own fortune, which had been rendered very 
ample through her sister’s untimely death. 

As for the lady’s estimate of the young man, that 
had hardly *ven considered. That he was not actu- 
ally objectionable to her was obvious from the recep- 
tion she always gave him, and a man who is not dis- 
pleasing is (all other matters being satisfactory) good 
enough fora husband. At least, that is the aristo- 
cratic view of the matter. 

“We were afraid yeu would be overtaken by the 
storm, aud would not be able to come,” said Beatrice. 

“TI luckily just escaped it,” said the youth, who 
could not speak to Beatrice without a scariet flush 
overspreading his faee. 

“More fortunate than r Redgrave,” chimed in 
Lord Ingarstone; “know ve?” 

“No,” he answered, 

“ Not met him in town? * 

“ Not that I recollect.” 

Beatrice interposed. 

“He has but receutly returned from a tour—s 
pleasure tour in America,” she said. “He went fer 
month and stayed twelve.” 

“ Indeed !” replied Nolan. 

“Tt was quite a sudden freak his going,” she con- 
tinued; “we had not seen him for a month or so, and 
he wrote, addressing from Baltimore.” 

All the colour fled from Nolan’s cheeks. 

“From Baltimore? ” he gasped. 

And all the colour came back with a rush. 

“You know it?” the lady asked. 

j mt, know a little of America,” was the reply, “ very 
ttle. 

“Hm! Redgrave’s deuced nice fellow, you'll like 
him,” said Ingarstone, who was clever at bringing back 
@ conversation to its starting peint. 
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“] daresay,” replied Nolan, rather wincing as he 
spoke. “You have a host of good people here. I 
suppose the storm terrified some of them aw- 

” - 


? ; 
ia said Beatrice, “ and that reminds me. Some 
ef the ladies are positively ill, and I must not neglect 
my patients.” . 

‘She laughed, and turned as if to go. 

Nolan detained her. 

“One moment,” he said. “I’m a rough, uncouth 
fellow, you know, and am always doing wrong things 
at wrong moments. But I’ve longed to see you fora 
month past, to ask your acceptance of a trifling gift, 
which I’ve procured for you, and which, with his 
lerdship’s permission, I should be proud to ask you to 
wear to-day—for my sake.” 

He added the last words in a half whisper. 

“ Kind, Nolan, deuced kind,” muttered his lordship, 
who was absorbed in the act of drawing on a glove, 
so small that it seemed made for a boy. 

«Tis but a trifle,” said Nolan, evidently uttering a 
little sentiment got up for the occasion, “ but you will 
add grace and value to it.” 

As he spoke he-drew frém his breast-pocket a small 
moroceo case, and pressing a spring with his thumb 
caused the lid tospring opet. 

The case contained a diamond bracelet. Thestones, 
of the purest water, glowed and scintillated as they 
were exposed to the light, and, with pardonable pride, 
Nolan held it toward Beatrice, anticipating some ex- 
pression of delight. 

But had it been the eyes of the basilisk thus sud- 
denly meeting her gaze, the fair girl could not have 
started with an expression of greater horror upon her 
face, or uttered a more acute cry as of sudden pain. 
Recoiling as from a blow, she tottered back, and 
clutching at her father’s arm with her left hand 
pointed to the jewel-case with the rigid fore-finger of 
her right. 

Lord Ingarstone looked from his fainting daughter 
to Nolan and back again, in utter bewilderment. 

It was Lord Cecil who, stepping forward, snatched 
the bracelet from the case, and held it as he would 
have held an asp. 

“ What does this meaw? ” he cried. 

“Cecil!” gasped Beatrice. 

“Yes—speak ? ” he exclaimed. 

“Don’t you see—don’t you know it, oh, father! 
Cecil! That bracele' 4 

“Well?” 

“You must know it. It belonged to our murdered 
sister!” 


at. bracelet dropped shimmering from Lord Cecil’s 
n 


For a second after the fainting girl had shrieked 
forth those ominous words, each of the little group— 
for they were apart from the rest of the company— 
stood spell-bound with horror, and on no face was 
a greater pain depicted, than on that of Andrew 

olan, 

Lord Ingarstone was the first to speak. 
one came you by these diamonds, Nolan? ” he 


Genie! 


and stern. There was no af- 


His voice was deep 
He had sunk the dandy in 


fectation in his tone now. 
the man. 

N ee face, ghastly in its whiteness, grew perfectly 
rigid. 

He could not answer. 

“I ask you,” repeated his lordship, “how these 
diamonds came iato your possession ? ” 

“I—I will explain,” faltered Nolan. 

“a Do so.” 

“Not now. Not here.” 

“ Here and now!” said Ingarstone, sternly. 

The man threw up his hands despairingly, then 
half turning aside, hid his face in them. 

As he did this—the company, meanwhile, gathering 
round attracted by what was passing—a tall, hand- 
some fellow stepped forward and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

It was Ormond Redgrave. 

“ Andrew Nolan,” he said, “ we have met before.” 

Nolan looked up, and the recognition of the stern 
~ confronting his seemed utterly to confound 

m 


pi You remember?” demanded Redgrave. 

‘Spare me! For God's sake, spare me!” the man 
cried out. 

“ Why ? ” 

“Because I am innocent—I can prove it.” 

“You used those words at Baltimore.” 

“And I did prove it.” 

“Good. You shall have the chance again. It is 
an Englishman's privilege to be tried by a jury of his 
peers, and to give you that privilege—I charge you 
9 rvs —— of the Lady Lydia Ingarstone!” 

ndrew Nolan groaned and dro hopeless] 
to a chair beside | a - ola ror ad 

Within an hour he was removed from Ingarstone in 
custody, 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE STRANGE CRIME. 
Ill news 
Is swallow-winged; but what's good walks on crutches. 
Massinger. 

On the Ingarstone estate, but just without the 
palings which euclosed the house and grounds, there 
was a small cottage, which was usually spoken of 
among the neighbours as “ Holt’s place.” It was a 
charming little structure of two stories, built under 
the shadow of two great, swaying elms, and was 
almost smothered, thatched roof and all, in clustering 
roses, both white and red, which scarcely ever gave 
the windows a chance of a fair out-look. Z 

Strangers coming upon the cozy nook in the bright 
summer weather, envied Holt, without knowing him, 
and wondered what he had done that such a charming 
place should have fallen to his lot ? 

If curiosity troubled them to make inquiries, they 
found that the biography of the envied individual was 
comprised in the fact, that he had served the Ingar- 
stones faithfully, as man and boy, for fifty years. As 
to the “place,” he had lived in it for the greater part 
of that time, first as a favoured tenant, but afterwards 
as owner, the cottage and half acre of ground attached 
having been presented to him by Lord Ingarstone in 
acknowledgement of his multifarious services. 

Enviable Holt! Yet no. The number of those 
whose lot is to be envied is very few, and it may be 
doubted if Holt was one of them. In that he had 
persistently discharged his duty through a long term 
of years, he had the strongest claim on a cheerful, 
happy old age. 

But Holt was not cheerful. and his face denoted 
anything rather than happiness. It was the face of 
a hard, stern man ; of one, firm to the verge of obsti- 
nacy. His habitual expression was that of moroseness. 
Yet there were those who recollected Morris Holt as 
the handsomest, gayest, smartest young fellow for 
miles round. “Even now, in spite of age, in spite of 
deeply-scored wrinkles, in spite of the rough, tough, 
weather-tanned skin, it was easy to trace the remains 
of a handsome face, though the eyes alone—blue 
and bright as steel, glittering under shaggy eyebrows 
—seemed to retain the vigour of past years. They 
had escaped the blight which had passed over the 
man and had changed his very nature. 

Beside Holt himself, who was Lord Ingarstone’s 
“handy man ”—combining in his proper person the 
active duties of under bailiff, gamekeeper, general 
overlooker, and sworn constable—the occupants of 
“Holt’s Place” were two in number. There was 
Holt’s wife, a worn, feeble woman, who suffered from 
chronic headache, and was given to perpetual sighing 
over the vanities of this wicked world. The other 
inmate was his son, a youth of one-and-twenty, who, 
chough he seldom got a civil word from his father, 
ws really the stay and somfort of his life. A hand- 
son:e youth of the peasant order, with red cheeks and 
red hands, and such a profusion of tightly-clustering 
yellow hair, that he was known as Curly Holt as 
generally as if he had been christened after his hair, 
instead of before it. 

On the night of the storm, Morris Holt returned 
home in anything but a pleasant mood. 

Like all good old servants, he made his master’s in- 
terests his own. Had the estate been his, he could 
not have taken its condition more to heart. ‘The pass- 
ing storm had inflicted several injuries, and these had 
irritated him. A cow had been struck by the light- 
ning, and the shed in which it was had received some 
injury. Several yards of the park palings had been 
blown or washed down. Other trifling injuries had 
been reported, matters at which Lord Ingarstone 
would have smiled; but Holt treated nothing that 
affected his employer as a smiling matter. 

To add to his irritation, on opening the door he 
saw his wife sitting by the hearth in tears. 

He strode at once to her side. 

“What is it, Hannah? What ails ye?” he de- 
manded, in a vexed rather than an unkind tone. 

The woman instinctively put her hand to her head, 
as if it ached—it was so continually aching that she 
did not notice when it left off. 

‘Don’t ask me, Morris—don’t ask me,” she said. 

“Ts it the thunder? ” cried Holt. 

“Yes, love. No—no! I can’t lie—I musn’t lie!” 
was the answer. ' 

Holt’s face darkened. 

“Something’s gone wrong,” he said. “ You've 
been playing somé fool's trick. ‘ Or it’s that boy ——” 

“No, not Curly—it’s not Curly!” 

“Who then? Who's set you snivellin’, if ’taint 
he?” 

“Can’t ye guess, Morris?” asked the wife in a 
plaintive voice, and looking up with a terrified face. 

Morris shook bis head—his brow was black with 
anger. 

“No,” he said, shortly. 

“Oh, Morris, you haven’t clean forgotten him? You 
have another son! ” 





“ Hannah!” cried the old man, “I never laid finger 
on ye yet; but I won't have it—I won’t stand it! 
I’ve got one boy—no more. Talk as much as you will 
about my son, but not a word—mark me!—nota word 
about my son’s brother! ” 

“But he is your son, too!” moaned the woman, 
speaking in manifest terror as well as anguish of heart. 

“No, I’ve one son. Curly’s my son. I know 
nothing of no one else. My son may have a brother, 
or he mayn’t. I don’t know, and I don’t care.” 

“Oh, Morris—Morris! he was your oldest. He 
was the first God give to ye. You can’t have cast 
poor Tim out of your heart that way? You are his 
father!” 

“ May be, but he ain’t my son. He’s no son that 
disgraces his father’s name. I’vecast him off; I’ve done 
with him. My son’s a good lad; but his brother’s a 
rank bad ’un; and it'll be ill for him if he ever darkens 
my door again !” 

Saying this in the decisive tone of a man who has 
discussed a subject and done with it, Morris Holt 
took from the high mantel-piece—for it was one of 
those country houses in which a whole family can sit 
in round the hearth—a long pipe, and a tin box, black 
with use, and redolent with the aroma of many a 
year’s tobacco. 

With a contracted brow and a faceas hard asa 
flint, he filied the pipe with the strong tobacco 
which the box contained, not deigning to notice his 
wife, who sat with folded arms and a downcast face, 
rocking to and fro, and beating time with the toe of 
one foot. Then he took an old fashioned match, with 
the pointed end dipped in sulphur, and was in the act 
of selecting a red spot in the wood-fire at which to 
ignite it, when the latch of the door was abruptly 
lifted, and as the door half-opened, two figures ap- 
peared against the background of green leaves thus 
suddenly disclosed. 

One was the young man who had been referred to 
as Curly Holt; the other was a gamekeeper, in a 
bottle-green velveteen jacket, and leathern gaiters. 

“ Father,” said Curly, speaking first, “ you’re wanted 
up at the house. Crofts has come for you.” 

“What's the matter?” asked Holt, impressed with 
a serious look on the face of the speaker. “Anything 
serious ? ” 

“That's as it may happen, Master Holt,” said Crofts, 
pushing his way forward. “It’s along of the murder 
of our young lady, five year ago.” 

“What!” cried Holt, laying up his pipe on the 
mantel-piece ; ‘ how can that be?” 

“ Well, I can’t jestly say. But one of the gentsfrom 
London’s been charged with the crime, while he wasa 
dancin’ at the house, as nigh as I can make out. And 
he’s to be handed over to you.” 

“A gentleman, yousay?” gasped Hannah Holt, 
rising with difficulty from her chair, and seeming as if 
she was about to swoon. 

“ Leastways,” said the keeper, “one as have passed 
hisself off as sich. 

“And you think—that is, it’s possible he may not 
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Morris Holt turned fiercely on his wife. 

‘Sit down, Hannah,” he said, eying her suspi- 
ciously ; “ it’s no concern of yours. I'll come at once, 
Crofts. You'd best stay, Curly—your mother isn’t 
jest well.” 

He jerked his head towards his wife, and gave his 
son a look which the latter well understood. It was 
the man’s rough way of expressing tender care and 
commiseration. 

The next moment Holt and the keeper had left the 
cottage. 

Curly approached his mother. 

He was a smart, clean-made young fellow, of the 
country build, but from having passed a year or two in 
London when a lad, there was more refinement about 
him than about the rest of the men in those country 

. Best of all, he wasa good steady lad, and 
deeply attached to his mother, who, weak and fretful, 
and querulous as she was, met always the most affec- 
tionate attentions at his hands. 

On the present occasion be was struck with a look 
in the face that was lifted to hisas he drew near, 
very different to any that it was accustomed to wear. 
It was a look, not of physical pain—not the result of 
the chronic headache, but of deep, mental agony. 

“ Why, mother——” he said. 

She stopped him abruptly, and caught his red hands 
in bers, which were so thin and bony that it was a 
marvel how her wedding-ring kept on. 

“ Tell me,” she asked, “did you see this man up at 
the house? What sort of a—a man is he?” 

“J don’t know,” was the reply, “a gentleman, they 
say.” 
cf You're sure of that? A gentleman?” she paused 
a minute as if thinking acutely. “And they’ve got 
him in charge for Lady Lydia’s death? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But how’s it come about? Don’t you know how 
it’s come about ? ” she whined, 
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“No, mother; but we soon shall, you know. All’s 
confusion at Ingarstone. And to think it should be 
Lord Cevil’s birthday, too!” 

“ Yes, yes!” Then she gripped the boy’s hands, 
and fixing her eyes on the lad’s face, said, “ Mayhap 
it may be no real gentleman after all.” 

“ And what then?” asked the youth. “It’s no con- 
cern of ours, is it?” 

Hannah had dropped her eyes, and was thinking. 

“It’s impossible,” she said, half-aloud, and with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ What, mother—what’s impossible? ” 

But she only released her hands, and tottering back 
again a step or two, resumedher seat. Then, putting 
her hands to her head in the old way, she sat crooning 
and looking into the fire. 

Curly understood his mother too well to trouble her, 
s0 going to the window he stood there looking out 
between the pots ef balsams, and wondering what 
made her so strange that night. 

After a time he bethought him that he might as 
well go into the garden and see what mischief the 
storm had done. So, setting open the door, that he 
might be within call in case his mother needed hii, he 
took a garden rake with him, and was soon busy at 
that lighter garden work which constitutes the chief 
amusement of country folk. 

Fie had been engaged thus for some time—it might 
have been an hour, for it was growing quite dark— 
when he heard the creaking of the garden-gate, and 
ooked up. 

Morris Holt had returned. 

“Well, father,” he said, going towards him, “it’s a 
pad case, isn’t it?” 

He did not notice that while he spoke his mother 
came to the door, having watched with feverish anxiety 
for her husband’s footsteps, and was crouching in the 
shadow of the porch to listen. 

Holt, also, was unconscious of this, as he replied : 

“T fear’tis, lad; but if it’s the right man he deserves 
hanging as surely as any man ever swung.” 

“ And it'll come to that?” 

“Tf he’s the man, I hope and trust it may!” 

There was a sound of a suppressed groan. Both 
looked round, but it did not occur again. 

“ Father,” said the lad, “I never knew the rights of 
the murder. It happened when I was up in London, 
and I only heard a word or two of it now and again. 
There was a great mystery about it, wasn’t there? ” 

“ T'll tell you,” said Holt. 

It was an unusual thing for him to volunteer any- 
thing of the kind, for he was a close, taciturn man, 
who, as often as not, did not reply even when spoken 
to. But the events in which he had just taken part 
seemed to have loosened his tongue, and while Curly 
leant on his garden-tool, he said: 

“There was a junketting up at the Weir, in the 
beech-hollow, just by the bridge—you know it? ” 

The lad nodded. 

“They ealled it a something with a grand French 
name; but it was just a lunch in the woods with 
plenty of wine, and game pies, and all the rest of it. 
My lord was always fond of company, as you know, 
and there were some grand folks staying at the house, 
as well as a many who came over in carriages in the 
morning, so many that I’ve heard Jem the groom say 
it was as much as he could do to find hands to look 
after the horses. Well, it was as fine a day as ever 
shone out of the heavens; and I never seea finer sight 
than when the gentlefolks left Ingarstone for the 
Weir. But chiefly among them I remember my lord’s 
two daughters. T'hey were much alike and much of a 
height, and as they stood together on the terrace, I 
thought I had never clapped eyes on two more beau- 
tiful creatures.” 

“Lady Lydia was the tallest, wasn’t she father?” 
asked the lad. 

“T think she was,” said the old man, “and some 
did think her the most graceful, seeing she took so 
close after her mother. 





But I don’t know. Lady | 


ning off in a sort of cascade into the lower pool, you 
know how, though there was mere water in those 
days.” 

“ I remember it,” said the lad. 

“Well, at last they were tired of their fun and 
ordered the carriages, and filled them one after another, 
and so set off in a long straggling line back to the 
house—they didn’t come in a body, mind; but one 
carriage followed the other at a little distance, so that 
those who came on first gave no thought to those 
who were to follow, and those in the last carriages 
hardly knew who'd gone,on.” 

“T understand,” the listener said. 

“That's how it happened, that the guests had re- 
turned half-an-hour or more, and were taking their 
refreshments in the drawing-room, when my Lady 
Beatrice comes in with a white face, and looking 
round skeered-like, cries out: 

“ * Where's Lydia?’ 

“Everybody looks about ’em, and my lord, who 
was at the end of the room, seeing a commotion, 
comes up, and says: 

“* What is it, darling ?’ 

“* Lydia—lI can’t find her,’ she says. 

‘**Oh, she’s about somewhere, never fear,’ says my 
lord, in his easy way; and off he goes to attend to 
some of his guests. They say my Lady Beatrice 
went out of the room like a ghost, and crossed 
the hall and sat down on one of the steps of the 
great oak staircase, in the shadow of the pedestal 
with the urn on it, where she couldn’t be noticed 
and could see everybody pass in and out. She 
sat there a full hour: then, while she watched, she 
saw my lord come out with a troop of friends at 
his heels, all laughing and talking, and she rose up, 
and stood in the moonlight, that, coming through the 
painted hall-window made her all red and gold 
colour. 

“*Gad, Beatrice!’ says my lord, stopping short, 
‘ what are you doing here?’ 

“* Waiting for Lydia,’ she answers. 

“As soon as he heard her words my lord leoked 
uneasy. 

“* Hasn't she been seen yet?’ 

“*No,’ she answered him, 
house, father.’ 

“Then there was a to-do, if you like. You know 
how quiet my lord takes things ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


‘She is not in the 


“Well; they say he grew all at once in a sort of 
frenzied way. He routed up the whole household. 
He had the horses put-to again, and off he and his 
friends set by the.road to the weir as fast as horses 
could gallop. From some words that he let fal it 
was gathered that he was afraid his daughter had 
eloped with some man he disapproved of; but if he 
had any such fears, he lived to wish to heaven that it 
had been true.” 

“ A worse fate had overtaken her? ” said the lad. 

“Poor lady! Within half-an-hour they found her 
body floating in the lower pool.” 

“ As if she had tumbled in? ” 

“Yes; for all the world as if she'd slipped off one 
of the banks, where the sedges grow.” 

“ And hadn’t she?” 

“ No.” 

“ But how did they tell that?” - 

“You shall hear. They dragged her out of the 
water, all sopping wet, and with the beautiful white 
dress I’d admired so in the morning. My lord was 
frantic, and could only moan and groan. The fine 
people wrung their hands and bemoaned it as an ac- 
cident. It was my Lady Beatrice who stood over the 
body, rigid-like, looking down upon it as it lay in 
the moonlight. Presently she gave @ great scream 
and fell on her knees, and clutched at the hands of 
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“* This is no accident,’ she says. 
See !’ 
“They all started and seemed scared at what she 


Beatrice is a beautiful young gel as need be. Well, | said; but it was of no use their looking when she 


the day was spent by the quality felks in a right gay | 
They walked in the woods, | angry. 
and lunched, and had singing and a little dancing on | 
of the evening, and my lord’s | 
French valet, that they called Francis, said it was for | of pearls are out of her hair. 
all the world as they do it in foreign parts. He | 


fashion of their own. 


the grass in the c 


turned out a big blackguard, and I hated him: but it 
might have been true for all that.” 

he listener assented with a nod of his head. 

“ Toward nightfall,” the old man resumed, “a good 
many of the company had their carriages brought to 
the nearest point in the wood and went away. Some 
of the old people returned to Ingarstone. But there 
was a splendid harvest moon, and it was so reund 
and clear, without a tinge of mist about it, that the 
young ones decided they’d have a dance by meon- 
light, and then come home in a body. As you may 





pointed. They did not understand. This made her 

“*Don’t you see,’ she said, ‘she’s been robbed? Her 
diamond bracelet is gone from her arm. The ropes 
And see—they have 
torn her ear-rings from her ears—torn them through. 
They are bleeding!’ 

“ And so they were. Nobody shad any doubt then 
that the poor girl had been most foully murdered.” 

“ Tt did seem like it, indeed,” said the youth; “ but 
who could have done it? ” 

“That was the question,” returned Holt. “Some 
cruel people dared to hint that my Lady Beatrice 
wasn’t altogether free from blame.” 

The youth utiered an indignant exclamation. 

“ Well, you see, they said her conduct had been 
strange,” Holt explained, “and itso happened that the 
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“That's my belief; but fools will talk, you knoy. 
Well, then there had been a burglary or two in they 
parts a week or so before, and——” 

The old fhan suddenly stopped. 

“ What is it, father?” the son asked, not Without 
anxiety. 

“Nothing. But there’s no call to go into all this 
Everybody suspected something different ; but nothing 
was found out. To-night the first trace has come tp 
light.” 

“ What trace? * 

“ They found the diamond-bracelet.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Yes. On the suspected man.” 

“ Have you seen him?” 

“ No.” 

The word was scarcely out of the man’s lips befoy 
a deep groan startled both speaker and listener, nj 
looking toward the cottage porch, they saw tha 
Hannah Holt, of whose presence they had be 
ignorant, had dropped upon her knees and fala, 
forward, with her face upon the gravel path. 

(To be continued.) 





DEGRADING MUMMERIES AT JERUSALEM 


I HAVE now been a week at Jerusalem, going ths 
round of the sights, some of absorbing interest, other 
of revolting absurdity. 

The first was, of course, the Holy Sepulchre, they 
King David’s tomb, the Mount of Olives and the 
Chapel of the Ascension, Gethsemane, the village of 
Emmaus, and finally Bethlehem. They are all too 
well known from books for me to attempt description, 

It was far from my purpose, iu writing about this 
country, to tread feebly in the footsteps of the many 
learned authors on it, but merely to give my impres- 
sion of its present state as a part of the Turkish 
empire. I cannot, however, pass over Jerusalem 
without saying how painful it was, to me to listen to 
the desecrating tales of guides at the sacred shrines, 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is necessarily of 
surpassing interest; but the doubt of the identity of 
the tomb—the flight of steps leading from it to 
Calvary, which is also in tye church, and the monkish 
triviality with which every detail is pointed out—the 
sockets of the three crosses—the rock riven by the 
earthquake during the crucifixion—tho stone o 
which the Lord’s body was prepared for burial—thst 
on which the Empress Helen sat when she found tbe 
true cross—finishing off with the sword of Godfrey of 
Bouillon—and all this seen under a guard of Turkish 
policemen—drive reverence from the mind most bent 
on simply believing that Christ diedthere. On Easter- 
eve it is still worse, I am told. 

The Greeks and Armenians assert that fire descends 
miraculously from heaven to light the lustre and 
tapers round the Holy Sepulchre, as the altar was 
burnt at the prayer of Elijah in the First Book of 
Kings. Strange antics are then performed, ludicrous 
were they not profane. People rush, wildly shouting, 
round the tomb; and so mad ig the frenzy excited, 
that persons have even recently been trampled 
death in these superstitious orgies when the struggle 
to light tapers at the holy flame is raging, Formerly 
a white pigeon was thrown from the cupola into the 
sanctuary, to represent the descent of the Holy 
Ghost ; but this is happily now discontinued. 

And we expect Christianity to be respected by 
Mussulmans who witness such degrading mummeries, 
for there are always some Turks in the church to 
guard it, and on great festivals there are large bodies 
of soldiers and police, to tell the tale of Christian inferi- 
ority to the purity of their own form of worship and 
that of the Jews. 

The noble Mosque of Omar is very different in its 
general effect. Impressed by its grave repose, one 
rejoices to recognize the undoubted features of the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, a. bare rock unadorved 
with priestly gewgaws, and precisely ia the same state 
in which it was when Abraham bound Isaac on tlie 
altar he had erected on it—when Melchizedek or Shem 
(if they were really the same person) offered bread 
and wine to Abraham on it, receiving a tithe of his 
spoil—when the angel stood there to threaten Jerusa- 
lem with pestilence, and when David built his altar 
on it. Then this was the court of the Temple of 
Solomon, whose vaulted foundations I visited, while 
pilgrim Jews from Germany and Poland wept outside. 

It is truly a grand monument, eclipsing, both as & 
Jewish temple and as a mosque of Islam, the tawdry 
finery of the Christian Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

One can well compreliend the enthusiasm of Sala- 
din when e said, as recorded by the historian Emad 
ed Din, that it was the abode of a prophet, the resting- 
place of saints, the goal of pilgrimaye of angels, the 
future scene of the general resurrection aud judgment, 
tle spotless and beautiful pavement whenee Mahomet 


suppose they hada gay time of it. The moonlight | elder sister's death threw a fortune into her hands, | ascended to heaven, and whence the lightning flashed 
made it as light as day, and there were the beautiful | through the will of a distant relation.” 


trees, and just afew paces off the shining water, run- 


“She never did it,” said Curly, authoritatively. 


on that night of mystery, illuminating every point 0 
the universe.— Rambles in Syrian Deserts. 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 
a 
CHAPTER VI. 

Her nature is so far from doing wrongs, 
That she suspects none. Shakespeare. 

As soon as Esther could command her thoughts, 
and rouse herself to the realities of her position, she 
summoned the coachman, and sent him with __ tele- 
gram to Harry Moreland, stating her father’s death, 
and urging his immediate presence at the villa, And 
then, with a bursting heart, she gave herself up again 
to her grief, while her stepmother and Elinor retired 
to the latter's apartment to rejoice and exult over their 
splendid prospects for the future. 

Pierre Russell glided in and out of the chamber 
where Esther sat, now bringing a vase of hot-house 
flowers, or opening a window, and all the while be- 
stowing upon the afflicted girl those tender ministra- 
tions and that unobstrusive sympathy that seem born 
of noble natures, but which were in him the perfec- 
tion of art. 

They were the beginning of his schemes to secure 
Esther to himself. 

The telegram sent by his betrothed was delivered 
to Harry Moreland at an early hour of the morning, 
his projected departure having fortunately been de- 
layed; he arrived by the midday train, found the 
Willis carriage in waiting for him, and was soon at 
the villa. 

The meeting between him and Esther by the bed- 
side of the dead father and friend was most affecting. 
He soothed her with a lover’s tenderness, and wept 
with her over their loss. In the hours that followed 
he took charge of everything, relieving Esther of 
every care, and taking the place of a son or executor, 
much to the annoyance of the widow, who, nevertle- 
less, a d | kind to him and a motherly 
patronage of Esther. 

Elinor played her particular réle as well as her 
mother did hers, frequently indulging in hysterical 
manne and loudly lamenting the death of her “ dear 

er.” 





Early in the afternoon of the third day, the re- 
Mains of Mr. Willis were interred in the family vault. 

Among the numerous friends who attended the 
funeral to pay the last mark of respect to their es- 
teemed friend, was Mr. Clayville, and he followed 
the family to the villa. 

He found them all seated in the drawing-room, 
and hastened te communicate his business. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Willis,” he said, with a bow, 








[THE CONSULTATION WITH LAWYER JONES. | 


“and you too, my dear Miss Esther, for intruding 
upon you with matters of business at this time, when 
your hearts are torn with grief, but I am but obeying 
the wishes of our deceased friend. A year ago he 
placed in my keeping his will, and enjoined me to 
read it to you all on the very day of his burial. I will 
now fulfil my promise.” 

He drew the will from his pocket, adjusted his 
spectacles, and carefully removed the seals, while 
Pierre Russell eyed him carelessly, and Mrs. Willis 
became fairly livid with anxiety and expectation. 

During the pause, Harry Moreland drew his be- 
trothed tenderly to his breast, chafed her cold hands 
in his warm palms, and mingled his grief with hers. 

Mr. Clayville arose and read the will. As he 
came to these words: “I give and bequeath to my 
dear wife, Sophia Willis,” his astonishment was 
beyond description. 

“There must be some mistake here,” he said, in a 
puzzled tone, turning the document over. ‘‘ When 
Mr. Willis gave this to me he said he had once made 
a will to this effect, and wished to revoke it by mak- 
ing a later one. Do you know anything about it, 
Esther? Did your father ever speak to you of a 
will?” 

“ He told me,” replied Esther, in a low tone, “ that 
his will was in my favour, and that he bad placed it in 
your keeping.” 

“Strange!” ejaculated the judge. “Have you the 
first will, or, indeed, any will in your possession, Mrs. 
Willis?” 

“ None at all,” rejoined the widow, in a cold, hard 
tone, while she held her dainty handkerchief to her 
tearless eyes. “ My poor dear husband asked me for 
it a year or more ago, and I have never seen it since.” 

** It must be that he made a fatal mistake,” said the 
lawyer. “He probably intended to burn this, but 
burned the other. ‘This being, therefore, the only 
will he has left, it is perfectly legal.” 

With a grave expression on his countenance, he 
read the will, including a codicil to the effect that the 
villa and all other landed properties were to be re- 
tained, and not any of them sold under a twelvemonth. 

“ This is all,” he then said. “ Mrs. Willis, you are, 
then, the rightful heir to the property. Your being 
so is the result of a2 mistake, and I doubt not that 
your husband’s child will continue to receive from 
you a motherly cave and love, and that your generous 
heart will prompt you to share with her the large 
fortune thus left to you.” 

Mrs. Willis disclaimed the idea of a mistake, but 
made a suitable reply, and impressed the judge as a 
good-hearted sensible woman, who would care for 
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Esther’s happiness and well-being more than her 
own. 

Harry had learned the whole story of the wills from 
Esther, as her father had related it to her, and he 
felt that there might be some villany in thecase. He, 
therefore, took Mr. Clayville aside, and asked him : 

“What do you think of this business? On the very 
day of his death, Mr. Willis assured his daughter that 
he had left everything to her. Did you see the will 
when he gave it into your keeping?” 

The noble and manly bearing of Harry Moreland 
entirely precluded the idea that he had hoped or still 
hoped to profit from the fortune that should have been 
Esther’s, and attested that he was governed by the 
chivairous motive of restoring to the girl what was 
rightfully hers, as well as of carrying out the earnest 
wishes of his deceased benefactor. It was with a 
feeling of profound respect for the young man that 
the lawyer replied: 

“T never read the will, Mr. Moreland. It was sealed 
when Mr. Willis placed it in my keeping. I think, as 
I have said, that there has been a mistake—nothing 
more,” 

‘And knowing what his wishes were,” said More- 
land, “can we set aside the will and carry them out?” 

The judge shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “His wishes, told by interested 
parties, would effect nothing against his written will.” 

Harry Moreland did not rest content with the 
lawyer’s decision, but wished also to consult his own 
lawyer. 

“We will go over and see Mr. Jones, if you say 
so,” said Mr. Olayville, kindly. “ He has practised law 
for twenty years. Get into my buggy and we'll drive 
to his house, which is half a mile below here.” 

Harry thanked him and accepted the offer, turning 
to Esther and telling her the steps he was taking in 
her behalf, and bidding her remain in the drawing- 
room until his return. 

The visit to Mr. Jones was immediately made, anda 
consultation was held with that gentleman. The 
facts were detailed to him by Moreland, and the final 
conclugion he arrived at coincided exactly with that 
of Mr. Clayville—that Mrs. Willis was legally in pos- 
session of the property and that Esther could do 
nothing. 

With a heavy heart, Moreland bade him a polite 
adieu, declined the invitation of Mr. Clayville to 
ride back to the villa in his buggy, and walked up the 
river road. 

Esther was waiting for him on the lawn, looking 
thin and pale in her mourning robes, and on catch- 
ing sight of her lover she hastened to meet him, 
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“Tt is hers, my dear Esther,” he said, catching her 
to his breast, as he came up with her in the shadow of 
a clump of evergreens. ‘‘ The property is legally Mrs. 
Willis’s, owing to a mistake in the wills. Your father 
probably burned the last one.” 

“ 1 am sorry on your account,” said Esther, sadly. 
“TI wanted you to have it all—the whole half-million. 
It would give you such a splendid chance to use your 
abilities.” 

“Do not mourn on my account,” said her lover, 
with a smile. “I grieved only on yours, that you 
must, for a time, be deprived of the luxuries to which 
you have been accustomed. And now that this affair 
is settled, dear Esther, let me propose an immediate 
marriage.” 

“ No,” returned the girl, ‘‘ we promised to wait six 
months.” 

“But that was tnder different circumstances,” 
pleaded Mereland. “If your father had anticipated 
this change ef fortune, he would have urged an im- 
mediate marriage.” 

With a lover’s ardour and tenderness, Harry urged 
a speedy union, but Esther insisted on keeping the 
promise she bad made her father, and added: 

“ We will wait six months, dear Harry, and in the 
mean time I must support myself. Of course, I shall 
leave this dear old home as soon as I can, and I would 
like to be near you in the city,so that I can cheer you 
and be cheered by frequent ineetings.” . : 

“But I am doing well,” said the.lover, “and.I owe 
everything to your father. What I bave belongs 
rightfully to you; even if we put off our marriage for 
six months, you must not refuse me my right todefray 
your expenses. I cannot let you, delicately nurtured as 
you have been, go out inte the rough world and earn 
your own bread.” ; i 

“Tt will be better,” returned Esther, thoughtfully, 
while her clear dark eyes had a far-off look in-them, 
as if she was gazing into the future. “ Weshall be 
near each other, darling. Can't you get me a situation 
as governess in some nice family, where I can spend 
these few months? ” 

For a long time Harry Moreland strove to combat 
Esther's resolution to earn her own living until their 
marriage; but he was overruled at length by her 
energy and resolution, and consented, although with an 
aching heart. He urged again and again his good 
income and excellent prospects, his obligation to 
ler father, the anguish he felt at the thought of her 
braving the rough world in the battle for her daily 
bread, and painted the inconvenience and insults from 
which he would be powerless to save her. 

“T realize all this, dear Harry,” she answered 
quietly, “ but I will never sit down in idleness and de- 
pendence. It will not hurt me to learn more of the 
world, and it will keep me-from brooding over my 
grief. Give me your consent and blessing.” 

Moreland drew her closer to his breast, kissed her 
sweet face, and whispered his consent and the desired 
blessing, adding that he should always be near ler to 
shield her from every danger. 

“T think I can find a situation @among my father’s 
friends,” said Esther, after a pause. “ Ifnot, you may 
find one for me.” 

“T think I can,” was the reply. “I must go back 
to-night, Esther, and you will remain here until you 
hear from me. Be ready to start for town at a 
moment's notice. And now,” he added, “I must be 
going. I will go up to the house and make my 
adiens.” 

They went to the villa together, and Mrs. Willis 
and Elinor were very cordial to Moreland. The car- 
riage was ordered for him and he took his departure 
immediately, again enjoining Esther to be ready to 
follow him at brief notice. 





CHAPTER VIL 


Thus do all traitors: 
If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself. 
Shakespeare. 

Tne following forenoon, Mrs. Willis and Elinor 
were seated in the luxurious back-parlour of the villa, 
discussing their prospects. They were dressedin deep 
mourning, of the most fashionable description. 

“ Well, Elinor, we’re fairly in possession,” said the 
mother, while her coarse face glowed with satisfaction, 
“We'll soon bloom out into society, as grand as the 
grandest. We've been cooped up in this out-of-the- 
world place long enough. I am dying to go back to 
London. Of course we shall have to make a show of 
afiliction, and all that, for a short time; but we can 
soon take the pusition to which half a million of pounds 


entitles us, art] fairly commence living. I shall make 
inquiries for a house, for lam ina hurry to get to 
London.” 


She thrilled with pleasant anticipations for the 
future, feeling that she was near a long-desired posi- 
tion. 


“Of course we shan’t want Esther with us,” re- 
joined the daughter, languidly. 

“No, of course not. Ske would have turned us out 
of doors, if she had inherited the property, and we will 
take a similar course with her. We won't have her 
here, nor support her. I daresay she can get a situa- 
tion as governess or music-teacher, and that’s the place 
forher. Besides, if we bring her down, and manage 
affairs rightly, it’s possible for us to draw Harry away 
from her. We've always treated him well, to avoid 
talk and suspicion, and he must see, if he has any eyes 
at all, that you are now an heiress worth having.” 

Elinor roused herself, with an air of conceit, and 
commenced observing her reflection in a full-length 
mirror, as she said: 

“But is Harry really the son of that rich nabob 
who’s returned to London, and who wrote that letter 
to Mr. Willis? I wouldn't marry him, you’ know, 
unless he’s likely to inherit a splendid fortune.” 

“ Your question shall. be answered soon, child; but 
we must be deep and ¢autious. The more I think of 
this nabob, and the more I read hisletters, the more I 
am convinced that he’s Harry’s father. If he is, you 
know, we must bring about a double marriage— 
you and Harry, and the Bast-Indian and I. I dare 
say the old fellow has seen worse-looking women!” 

Mrs. Willis regarded her own reflection complacently 
& moment, applying some slight touches te her false 
curls, and resumed : 

“Our first task is to get rid of Esther. How shall 
we manage the business ? ” it jks 

“ You can get Pierre to tell her that she is not 
wanted. He's polite enough to say it without having 
a scene with lier.” 

The woman’s face darkened at the mention of her 
nephew. 

“I am disappointed in Pierre,” she said. “ He 
seems determined to keep that will in his own hands 
until the fifty thousand is paid him.” 

“Well, why not pay him? We shouldn’t have 
had any of the property,’ you know, if he hadn't 
changed the wills for us.” 

“True, but fifty thousand pounds for an evening’s 
job is a large sum. We shall have to pay it, though, 
and we can then burn the will and have no fears about 
it.” 

The two women were discussing how they should 
“ yack Esther off about her business,” as Mrs. Willis 
expressed it, when Pierre Russell sauntered into the 
house, fresh from a row on the river. 

“You come at just tle right moment, Pierre” said 
his aunt. ‘“ There’s Esther, shut up in her room, cry- 
ing herself into a fever, no doubt with the intention of 
working on our feelings. Now, we can’t have her 
here, Pierre, longer than is absolutely necessary, and 
we want you to give her a hint to be moving.” 

“Your wishes are my law, aunt,” rejoined Russell, 
with the off-hand suavity peculiar to him. “I will 
find occasion during the day to remind her of her 
changed fortunes and relations 2 

“ That's it—the very expression,” interrupted Mrs. 
Willis. “ Tell her that her changed fortunes and re- 
lations suggest a change of residence. Of course, if 
she has no money, we can let her have a hundred 
pounds or so, but she must not look to us for any other 
assistance.” 

Russell bowed understandingly, looking as smiling 
and careless as if he had never known a want, and 
threw himself on a lounge, casting his eyes over a 
morning paper. Elinor seon withdrew to her room, 
and Mrs. Willis, after considerable mental cogitation, 
moved uneasily in her seat, and said: 

“T hope you have that will safe, Pierre? I 
dreamed last night that Esther had got hold of it, and 
that we were all ruined.” 

“ Dreams, you know, aunt,” Russell replied, “ al- 
ways go by contraries. The document is quite safe.” 

Mrs. Willis continued to move restlessly, and her 
mauner evinced that she was greatly annoyed by the 
retention of the will by her nephew. 

“ | hardly know what to think of you,” she soon 
continued, “‘ but I hope you will remember that our 
interests are one. As the property is situated, it will 
be some time before I can take fifty thousand pounds 
in cash out of it.” 

Oh, I’m in no hurry, aunt. You can pay me at any 
time you please, be it next week or next year. Mean- 
while, as the will, considered in a business point of 
view, is the security for my claim, it will be preserved 
with the utmost care.” 

Mrs. Willis bit her lips, and a vacant look appeared 
in her eyes, attesting that she was again scheming. 

“You can readily let me have the trifles I shall 
want from time to time,” added Russell ‘ By the way, 
I will thank you for three thousand pounds more, to- 
day or to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Willis gave him a hard look, as if tempted to 
say something harsh, but a sort of sullen gleam 
appeared in her eyes, and she went to a private drawer 
in her bedroom, and brought him the amount he had 








mentioned. 
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“Thanks, my dear aunt,” he said thrusting thy 
money into his pocket. “I shall not forget yoy 
kindness.” 

Mrs. Willis withdrew, going out into the open gi 
for she felt annoyed and heated by her nephew's op, 
duct, and Russell then chuckled to himself and my, 
tered : ca 

“That'll keep me till spring, and the security jg 
good for the balance. Now to see Esther, and lan 
what my prospects are in that quarter.” 

He started up withthe abrupt energy wo hay 
before noticed, and hurried to his room. The unugy 
care he devoted during the next few minutes to hy 
dress showed how anxious/he was to make a fayoy. 
able.im ion upon Esther. 

“Tf I could only sow the seeds of dissension 
tweem her and Moreland,”.-he thought, ‘and then y. 
~<a regards: to myself, my fortune would }, 

et" 7 Ab tee Notice BHR: 

The nervous: t to his Keene! adom. 
ment attested how cael is thoughts. had turne 
towards Esther,. He to himself on realizig 
how much he. was already thinking of her, 

“She has fairly bewitched me,” he muttered. “| 
have no eyes. or ears for anything but this new pn. 
ject of wooing her.” 

He finally completed his toilet, and went to Esther 
room, tapping, lightly on the door. She bade hin 
enter, and he,obeyed.. , 

“ Will you.come down a few moments, Esther? “by 
asked, in theskindest,tone he could assume. “I wish 


to call you frgm your sad and solitary musings—p 
express my pathy and to lighten your sormwm 
Besides, aunt charged me with a message to you.” 


“I will be down in. a few minutes,” she responded 
“Tf you will be aloae—” ‘ 

“ Certainly,” and he bowed himself nearly doubk, 
* You need not see them.” 

He withdrew, wondering at the calmness shy 
evinced, for his relatives had declared that she wass 
prey to the wildest grief. He had scarcely reached 
the parlour, after assuting himself that Mrs. Wills 
and her daughter were walking in the garden, wha 
Esther rejoined them. Her face was pale and her eyes 
red with weeping, but she had evidently called all he 
firmness and hopefulness into use. 

“Let me hasten, Esther,” said Russell, politely 
placing a chair for her, to discharge the disagreeable 
part of my duty. You know what my relatives am, 
and will not be surprised to hear that they want you 
to find a new home at your earliest convenience. [ 
report their wishes frankly, but I beg to add thal 
am more offended by their heartlessness than you ca 
possibly be. I am here, not as their friend, buts 
yours—not on their account, but to reveal their bas 
ness, and to say that I am sincerely your friend.” 

Esther thanked him for his assurance of friendship, 
and stated that she had already packed her trunks, 
with the intention of going to London that very afta- 
noon. 

“To London?” he repeated. “ Pray, what will yo 
do there? ” 

She briefly explained her purpose, filling Russell 
with the most genuine surprise and admiration. 

“Ts it possible,” he cried, “ that you, who have bem 
reared in such a sphere, can form such a resolution # 
this? Is it possible that Mr, Moreland gave his con- 
sent to such a project?” 

Esther gave him further explanations, the effect of 
which was to fix his every thought and hope upon ber; 
His late association with Elinor Stropes, so rapid and 
hollow, had rendered hinr singularly accessible to such 
an earnest and lovely soul as was now revealed to him, 
and he sighed, betrayed a*profound agitation, snd 
otherwise showed Esther that he was deeply in love 
with her—a point that was well gained. 

“Well, if all comes out as you hope it will,” he 
finally said, after offering her money, his services, etc., 
“you will be happy, without my aid or regard—but 
if there should, by any possibility, arrive a dark hour 
in your lot, remember that I am your friend, and do 
not hesitate to avail yourself of my friendship.” 

He said much more to this effect, with an earnest 
avowal of his ardent leve for her, and concladed by 
stating that he should soon proceed to town himself 
where he hoped to again see her. - 

Esther made a proper reply, beginning to think 
that he was a much better man than she had previously 
deemed him, and the interview closed. be 

After dinner Esther took leave of Mrs, Willis snd 
her family, and was driven to the station, where 
telegraphed to Harry to meet her at the London Bridge 


station. 
(To be continued) 








Lovers of Italy as well as lovers of England will 
be glad to learn that the English church at Naples 8 
making progress; and all admirers of Garibaldi will 
feel increased interest in the subject from the fact that 


|the Italian hero, wien Dictator of Nap'es, imm 
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triumphant entry into that city, made a | 
ely ate the ae of ground on which the build- | 
-“ being erected. Our readers may perhaps like 
Bie» the decree by which the gift of Garibaldi to 
Bogland was made; the language of which breathes 
f his reverent and generous spirit, and is certainly 
. far removed from sectarian bigotry as it is frum 
jrreligion. This is the decree:—“ Grateful for the 
werful and generous sympathy of the English, the 
Pictator considers it but a slight return for so many 
penefits received from them in favour of the noble 
cause of Italy to make this decree. Not only is per- 
mission granted to build a church in the territory of 
the capital to men whe worship the same Ged as the 
Italians, but they are requested to accept as a national 
gift the small space required for the pious object to 
which they intend to dedicate-it.”. The building is | 
advancing, but funds are still required to accomplish | 
the Dictator’s wish, and the committee will gladly re- 
give subscriptions from those who may desire to 
assist in erecting a place of worship worthy as well 
of the gift of Garibaldi and of the most populous 
and beautiful city of Italy as the people to whom 
it was given. Mereover, this is the first English 
church in Southern Italy, where the Bourbons re- 
fused to allow of the erection of any Protestant place 
of worship. 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S ADVICE TO YOUNG 
SOLDIERS. 


Few ef the present generation of officers are ac- 
quainted with following most excellent letter of advice, 
written nearly a century ago by the then Duke of 
Richmond, but most applicable to present times :— 

“ Whitehall, Friday night, February 25, 1780. 

“] should much regret, my dearest Henry, if 
Ithought you were going to the West Indies; bat I 
suspect you are only looking for a trip to Jersey or 
Guernsey, about which I hear there is an alarm. 
However, it may be farther, and if it should, I beseech 
you to take care of yourself. . 

“You will, of course, avoid drinking ; but what I 
wish to recommend to you is to be very careful to avoid 
being wet by damp or rain, or dew, and not changing 
immediately ; and also to avoid hard exercise, espe- 
cially in the sun, as muchas possible. You are young, 
active, and full of zeal; but do not depend too much 
on the former, or let the latter carry you too far, for it 
is chiefly being over-heated by work that is so fatal in 
a West India climate; and remember, that by saving 
yourself .a little, or rather a great deal, you are most 
likely to be able to serve yourcountry the longer. 

“A little experience in service will show you that 
the want of good sense in most of our commanders 
produces generally a great deal of unnecessary fatigue 
and labour for no purpose. You will have orders to 
march here and there, and be kept ten hours doing 
what might be done in two; in short, harassed and 
fatigued without reason, which kills ten times as many 
men as the enemy. On all these occasions save your- 
self as much as youcan. When the enemy is before 
you, then exert yourself. 

“ Above all, do not be over auxious; make up your 
mind to see things go very wrong, and don’t knock 
yourself up running about after yeur men where you 
can do no good. It is by previous good discipline and 
regularity that they must be taught order and obedi- 
ence; for when onee they break loose to plunder or 
not, it is then too late to stop them, and one only kills 
oneself in running after them, one by one, and fretting 
is as bad as anything in a hot climate. 

“Whenever you are ordered on any attack, be very 
careful to obtain distinct and clear orders, and not to 
have any puzzle. Obey these orders, whatever they 
sre; but if you are left to yourself, or to the manner 
of carrying on an attack, I would always advise you 
to do it briskly. The circumstances of ground, num- 
bers, and many other particulars, must be considered, 


and will direct you as to the most advantageous man- } 


ner; but in general it is best to run on as briskly as 
you can with regularity, and reserve your fire till you 
getclose. ‘Ihe impetuosity of such an attack generally 
disorders your enemy and makes him give way. 

“If youfight in woods be sure to keep your files open. 
Let it be the particular business of your subalterns and 
sergeants to keep behind the men to keep them up, 
and when you haye got any advantage, be very vigi- 
lant to keep it. 

“On all occasions, guard against a surprise, and by 
well-posted sentinels be sure to have timely notice; 
by frequent rounds see that they are alert, and use 
your men to be ready to turn out and to find their 
arms, &c., in an instant. If you should ever be sur- 
prised, getas many of your people together as you 
can; endeavour to force your way through the enemy 
by your bayonet, if you see a probability of success ; 
but never fire at night in the dauk. 

‘If you are surprised at night and cannot see your 

or your enemy, form your men into a close 
Column, and wait quietly and silently till daylight; 


you may then be able to do something; but in the 
night, unless you know your ground very perfectly, 
you can do no good. Let your enemy fire away in 
the dark, he will do himself more harm than you. You 
had on such an occasion better not return it. 
“If you are sent to surprise the enemy do not let 
your men load. The bayonet is the only weapon in 
the night. 
“ Always observe the roads and avenues to your post, 
and before night comes on, have a plan what to do on 
all occasions. 
“ Adieu, my dearest Henry; may God Almighty 
bless you, and may you return safe and happy. I 
have not said a word to you of humanity, both to your 
own people and the enemy, because it is so strongly 
implanted in your nature. But pray, if you get 
wounded, be very careful to live low, and not go out 
till you are perfectly well. 

“Once more adieu, and believe me ever your most 
affectionate uncle, “ RicHMOND.” 





REMINISCENCE. 
Buest and noble are the longings 
When life’s summer’s nearly past, 
And we feel the fading roses 
On our troubled pathway cast, 
Once again to roam where childhood 
Wandered in its boundless mirth— 
Purest, sweetest and divinest 
Courtier of the sun on earth! 


Is the homestead still uninjured ? 
Still, unturned, the clear brook rolled ? 
Still the same the dear, green playground ? 
Still the meadow as of old? 
Oh, the fondly murmured questions, 
Murmured o’er and o’er again ! 
Oh, the restless long desire, 
Half in joy and half in pain! 
Let us nurse the noble longings! 
They are noble, they are blest, 
Showing childhood’s heaven lingering 
In the worn and weary breast— 
Lingering with a voice prophetic 
Of that ever-youthful clime, 
Where the Eternal spreads its broad rose 
O’er the mouldered husk of time! 
W. BR. W. 





THE 


“Not that I am aware of,” returned the lady in a 
startled tone of voice, as if she did not approve of be- 
coming the cynosure of all eyes and the centre of at- 
traction for an idle throng, who were evidently amus- 
ing themselves and passing away the time by the con- 
templation of the misery of a fellow-creature. 

The policeman was tolerably certain that he had 
accosted the right person, because he had watched the 
whole affair from the stoppage at the shop, the drop- 
ping of the purse, and its appropriation by Mary 
Girling. 

“Will you fee! in your pockets ? ” he said, in a re- 
spectful but confident tone. 

“ Certainly.”. 

She put her hand in the pocket of her dress a little 
nervously, and suddenly withdrew it as if it had been 
a hornet’s nest, and some of those precocious insects 
had paid her delicate attention with their stings. 

The policeman smiled, 

“T have lost my purse,” she said. 

“So I thought, ma’am; will you be good enough 
to describe it ?” 

“Red morocco, with a silver clasp, eoutaining—let 
me see 

“That will do, ma’am; may I trouble you to come 
to the station-house ? ” 

““T—I would rather not.” 

“ Give you your property there, ma’am.” 

“ Cannot you do so?” 

“ Sorry to say I’ve no power.” 

The lady looked annoyed. 

“ There’s no particular hurry, ma’am. I'll walk on 
with my prisoner, and you can call a cab and follow 
at your leisure.” 

“Thank you!” she said in a tone of indecision. 

The policeman, before he began to move on, ex- 
claimed: 

“Your address, please ?” 

“ You will find it in the purse, on a card.” 

“That will do, ma’am. Now, come on.” 

This was said gruffly, and addressed to Mary, who 
had been in a sort of disagreeable stupor during the 
time her captor was holding a colloquy with the lady. 
A’‘dreaminess fell around her and encompassed her as 
a dense cloud. She neither saw the people nor lis- 
tened to the hoarse whisperings which emanated from 
them. . But she saw the pretty, well-dressed lady who 
conversed in so musicala tone with the practical, 
matter-of-fact policeman, and she wondered who and 
what she was. When they marched her away to 
take her to the station-house the lady’s image was 





BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


———<___—— 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
Where Aill, from mountains freed, 
Down from the lakes did roaring come, 
Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

ALtHouGH Mary Girling was only a poor woman, 
and a comparatively insignificant atom in the grand 
scheme of creation, it is no exaggeration to say that 
she felt her painful position as acutely as the noblest 
and wealthiest lady in the land would have done. 
She had been led into.temptation during a moment of 
semi-madness, when she was scarcely responsible for 
her actions. Her brain had become weak through 
brooding over the calamities which had befallen her 
husband and herself within the last year or two. 
And the perpetual worry of his constant petulance 
irritated her to such a degree that sometimes she be- 
came so confused as to be unable to collect her 
thoughts; but now that she had committed a theft— 
for to pick up a purse in the street and appropriate it 
and its contents when you know the owner, to whom 
you refuse to make restitution, is an offence in the eye 
of the law which no subsequent amount of repentance 
can condone—she regretted her folly bitterly. 

A crowd collected round her and made audible re- 
marks upon her personal appearance, and scrutinized 
her closely, prying insolently into her face and pres- 
sing elose to her dress with an impudent stare. 

They evidently took her for a common pickpocket, 
and as such withheld their sympathy from her. 

The policeman took the purse from Mary, and 
dragged her rudely up the street after the lady who 
had lost her money. She was as yet wholly uncon- 
scivuus of her misfortune, and was walking along 
in the same languid manner which had characterized 
her movements since Mary first saw her. Hearing 
the hubbub of voices and the tramp of many feet be- 
hind her, she looked round, and, rousing herself from 
her lethargy, stepped briskly from the pavement, as if 
she was going to cross the road and get out of the 
mob. 

The policeman, however, increased his exertions, 
audfraising his hat in a respectful manner, while he 
scowled at his prisoner, exclaimed : 








“ Beg your pardon, ma’am, but have you lost any- 
thing ?” 


engraved on the retina of her eye, and she thought 
| that she had been looking at some beautiful picture. 
| Some fanciful creation of an artistic miud and a 
| master-hand. Not the rugged grandeur of Salvator, 
| not the dreamy softuess of Claude, not the fantas:ic 
|imagery of Rubeus, but the delicate pencilling of 
| ‘Titian, the vraisemblance, the actuality of some angelic 
conception ; the offspring of some lofty flight, when a 
man’s mind is amidst the clouds, and he rises superior 
to his grosser self. 

Of such things are masterpieces made. 

Sometimes, however, wuere so much is spent 
upon the outside, the internal arrangements are 
scanty. 

Mary reached the station-house under the almost 
parental guidance of the policeman without knowing 
that she had traversed the requisite distance. A stern 
inspector, who, p-rhaps, congratulated himself that he 
was on day instead of night duty, sat upon a high 
stool behind a desk, and looked critically at the new 
arrival. He did not seem to be prepossessed in her 
favour, for he said in a harsh, business-like, formal 
manner: 

“ What is the charge?” 

“Tilegal detention, I suppose we must call it, sir. 
It doesn’t, to my mind, come under the head of steal- 
ing from the person, nor is it highway robbery, or 
picking of pockets.” 

“ How did it happen? ” asked his superior. 

“Lady dropped purse, sir; prisoner picked it up. 
I saw prisoner and tvok into custody. Spoke to lady, 
and have reason to believe will arrive in cab. Ad- 
dress in purse, sir.” 

“ Hand it up.” 

The policeman did as he was bidden, and the purse 
was soon lying upon the inspector's desk. 

“We can’t with propriety take the ciiarge until the 
lady arrives, Benson,” said the inspector, addressing 
his subordinate. 

“Think not, sir?” 

“Will she be long?” 

“Shouldn't like to venture to mislead you, sir; but 
in my humble opinion the lady is not far off at this 
identical time.” 

The inspector glanced at Mary, but not compassion- 
ately: it was more with the eye of a medical man. 
He often knew women to be so affected with their 
position as to faint, and that was trou) lesome. Mary’s 
eyes were fixed on the plain whitewashed walls with 





an almost idiotic stare. ‘This, according to the ine, 
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spector’s experience, was a nearly sure sign of syncope, 
so he exclaimed : 

“Give the young person a chair, Benson.” 

The policeman did so, though with an ill grace. 
He never had much sympathy for those who do wrong. 
He was a man of iron integrity himself, and he could 
not understand or forgive a breach of the laws in any 
one. In his opinion poverty was no excuse for petty 
larceny, and vagabondage always deserved fourteen 
days. 

Benson was the man to whom the famous remark 
was once made by the sitting magistrate—the famous 
remark which has almost passed into a proverb. 
Benson was being examined about somecase, and he 
was unable to state the precise time at which the 
assault complained of took place. The magistrate 
asked him how long he had been in the force. He 
replied, “ Three years.” “Three years!” cried the 
magistrate, “and not got a watch yet?” 

Perhaps the worthy magistrate thought that he 
could throw some light upon the singular fact of 
drunken men always losing their watches, but Benson 
was incorruptible : nothing could induce him to neglect 
his duty or to exceed it. If the most tempting chance 
of gaining a watch had offered itself to him he would 
have allowed it to pass. If he had been a farmer he 
would have prosecuted a boy for stealing a halfpenny 
worth of radishes, or cutting a slice off a growing 
turnip. 

If a loaf of bread would have saved a life he would 
rather have seen the life perish than have allowed the 
loaf of bread to be abstracted from the baker’s 
shop. 

A cab drove up to the door of the station-house, 
and a lady alighted. She tapped with her parasol 
against the closed door, which bad been shut to ex- 
clude the mob, several of whom had lingered about in 
order to gratify their curiosity. 

The door was instantly opened, and Benson ad- 
mitted the lady who had lost her purse. 

Mary was sitting on the chair the policeman had 
given her, but seemed abstracted and oblivious of what 
was goiug on around her. 

“T have come,” said the lady, “about a purse I 
dropped in the street, and which somebody picked up. 
It is not the money I care about, but there are some 
papers there which are of importance to me, and which 
Ishould be very sorry to lose. Will you please give it 
me?” 

“Tn one moment,” said the inspector. 

The lady looked round the office and shuddered as 
her eyes fell upon a bunch of keys which lay upon a 
common deal table. They were the keys which gave 
admittance to the cells. 

“What is your name, ma’am?” exclaimed the in- 
spector. 

“ Lucy Hamlin.” 

“* Married or unmarried? ” 

‘Single.” 

“Thank you. If I describe you as Miss Lucy 
Hamlin, that will be correct ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Benson!” 

“Sir?” 

“Lock the prisoner up in No. 2 while the pro- 
secutrix gives her evidence.” 

**Oh, no, don’t de that,” said Miss Hamlin, in a 
gentle voice. “ Poor thing! let her stay where she 
is.” 

“*Gainst the rules, miss.” 

Benson took Mary roughly by the arm, raised her 
up by main force, seized the bunch of keys, and un- 
locking a white door, disclosed a passage, on one side 
of which was a white wall; on the other, no less than 
seven doors, all painted white like the first. 

These gave admittance to the cells, 

Mary walked along unresistingly, but it was worthy 
of notice that she leant rather heavily upon Benson’s 
arm, as if she did not feel very strong. 

“ Stop!” cried the inspector 

“Sir!” exclaimed Benson, halting with military 
precision. s 

“Goto No.3. I forgot that there was a robbe 
with violence and an aggravated assault in No. 2.” 

“Right, sir! ” answered Benson. 

Mary felt herself pushed into a dark place, and sank 
down upon a hard, deal seat, which skirted a small 
apartment, whose dimensions did not exceed four feet 
by nine. 

A sense of extreme desolation fell upon her, and 
she wished, in the misery of her heart, that the end 
might come. 

But the end was not yet. 

She saw a long period of d4sgraceful imprisonment 
before her, during which her children would be the 
recipients of parochial relief, while her husband was 
taken into the nearest hospital that would have 
him, to linger for a time, and then depart this life in 
anything but peace. It was a melancholy prospect, 
the contemplation of which made her wish that she 


£2d never been born, Lt was bad wish—a wicked | Miss Hamlin. 
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wish—but much must be forgiven to those who know 
sorrow; who are borne down and afflicted. 

“ Now, miss,” said the inspector to Lucy Hamlin, 
“will you oblige me by stating the nature of the 
charge which you wish to prefer against the prisoner.” 

“Charge !” 

“ Yes.” 

“T do not wish to make any charge,” replied Miss 
Hamlin. 

“ What? ” cried the inspector, surprised. 

“Eh!” muttered Benson, under his breath, fairly 
beside himself with astonishment. 

“ Make no charge? ” continued the inspector. 

“No. Why should I? I only want my purse.” 
“But the prisoner would have gone away with 
it.” 

“ Perhaps she is poor.” 

The inspector and the policeman looked at one 
another, as if wondering whether Miss Lucy Hamlin 
was in her right senses. They could not understand 
such unheard-of clemency ; it was directly contrary to 
all their received notions of right and wrong. Benson 
was heard to sigh, and subsequently to groan in the 
anguish of his spirit, as he thought it possible that 
the prisoner might escape. 

The idea of poverty being an excuse for theft was 
excruciating to Benson. If such a doetrine ever be- 
came popular, what would the police courts do? 
Their business would dwindle away to next to noth- 
ing, and “ our police reporter” wonld have to nibble 
his pen and draw upon his imagination for the diurnal 
supply of sensation of a criminal nature, which an 
exacting public, unable to do without its “ police,” 
peremptorily demands. 

“ Am I to understand that you refuse to prosecute?” 
inquired the inspector. 

“T have ne intention of prosecuting.” 

* But in the interests ef society at large?” 

“Do you know anything about the woman ?” 

“T am not aware that we do, but I will inquire.” 

“ Benson!” 

a. 

“ Is the prisoner an old offender? ” 

“Never had her before, sir, to my knowledge. 
Don’t know her face at all, but probably we should 
hear something from other stations, on remand.” 

“ Mh! very likely.” 

“Can I speak to her? ” said Miss Hamlin. 

“ To the prisoner ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Certainly not. 
rules and regulations. 
do not.” 

“Once for all, I do not,” replied Miss Hamlin, with 
decision. 

“ That’s your determination ? ” asked the inspector, 
playing with his pen. 

at 

“Very well. Then all I have to do is to discharge 
the prisoner and give you your property. Benson!” 

— 

“ Liberate No. 3, and let her go.” 

The tears stood in Benson’s eyes. He could have 
cried over what he called an act of ‘wanton charity.” 

“ You can, of course, identify your property?” said 
the inspector. 

“Yes. I think so.” 


It would be contrary to all our 
You either prosecute or you 


—<—= 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary, “it is so long sinoe | had 
any one to talk to me like you de!” 

. ty you no friends ? ” . 

“ Not one,” said Mary, bursting into 
standing still in the street, while the Patel 
thought she was overcome by the heat, and felt 
hysterical. 

“ There—there!” said Lucy Hamlin, soothingly. 
“don’t agitate yourself. Let us go to your hom 
Which is the way?” 

By a great effort Mary recovered herself, and pulli 
down her veil, prevented any of the curious from 
seeing her tear-stained checks, her haggard looks, ang 
her swollen eyes. 

“Poor thing!” thought Lucy. “I don’t thij 
she meant to steal the purse. I think it was, 
momentary weakness—a sudden impulse, which, jg 
her disordered state, she could not resist. Sho dog 
not look bad.” 

When they reached Mary’s house, the boys wer 
standing at the door. They received their mothe 
with acclamation, but her sorrowful air and the pr. 
sence of a stranger subduedsthem, and they retire 
into a remote corner, where they played at sons 
childish game in a listless way, which showed thy 
they were dispirited, and filled with a vague uneasi. 


ness, 

Miss Hamlin sat down, and taking out her puns, 
removed everything except the gold and silye 
= she stretched out her hand to Mrs. Girling, ani 
said : 

“You took a fancy to my poor old purse, and» 
you , must not be offended at my offering it tp 

ou! 

Mary looked up with opea mouth and staring 
eyes. 

“ You give it te me?” 

“ Yes—why not?” 

“After I tried to—te steal it, as they called it x 
the station-house, and I suppose it was stealing. They 
ought to know.” 

“There,” said Miss Hamlin, placing it in he 
hand, and making her fingers close over it—“ there! 
bee 3 will, I dare say, do as much for me som 

y ! ” 

Mary Girling pressed her benefactor’s hand—he 
heart was too full for utterance. 

“TI am going to be very rude and impertinent,” 
exclaimed Miss Lucy Hamlin, who had entirely lost 
the want of energy which had formerly characterized 
her 09 “ You will forgive me though, will yor 
not ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Tell me—have you a husband?” 

“T have.” 

“Why do you sigh?” 

“ Because he is very ill.” 

“ Let mesee him.” 

“ Tf you like.” 

“ What is the matter with him?” 

“He was wounded by a pistol-shot some time since, 
but he had nearly got over that, when he was attacked 
with rheumatism, and he has not had an hour's peace 
since then.” 

“ Oh, that is very sad! 
the way, will you ?” 

Mary Girling led the way up-stairs, and Miss Han- 


Is he up-stairs? Showme 





“ What does the purse contain ? ” 
“Ten pounds in gold. A silver pencil case. A few | 
shillings. A geld locket, with some hair in it, and | 
the initials, L. A. A certificate of baptism. Some | 


- 





cards, with my name upon them, and the address | 


| Walnut Tree Lodge, and six letters, in a masculine | 
| hand, directed to me.” 





“ Quite right, ma’am,” said the inspector, who had | 
certified himself of the truth of Miss Hamlin’s asser- | 
tions. 

He handed her the purse. 

Benson re-appeared, followed by Mary. The in- 
spector beckoned to him and said: 

“ Keep your eye on that article. 
stopper on this sort of work.” 

Benson replied in the affirmative, and opened the 
door for Miss Hamlin, who waited on the steps until 
Mary Girling joined her. 

* Will you let me talk to you? ” she said, in a sweet 
tone, every word she uttered being redolent of conso- 
lation, and as far as in her lay the remission. of sins— 
that is to say, those which were committed against 
her, and which it was in her power to pardon. 

* Yes,” murmured Mary, softly. 

“ Why did you take my purse ?” 

“T couldn't help it. I saw it on the pavement, and 
we are so poor and so miserable at home.” 

“Where is your home? ” 

“ At River Bank.” 

“ May I see you home ?” 

“Do you mean all this kindness ? ” asked Mary, who 
could scarcely believe it. 

“T hope so. I always try to be sincere,” replied 


We must put a 





lin followed her. 

They had not gone far before the door of William's 
room opened, and he appeared on the threshold 
—— in # flannel dressing-gown reaching to his 

eet. 

He appeared like the Knight with the Rueful 
Countenance, and there was a strange maniacal look 
about his face which was not calculated to reassure 
those who looked at him, or convince them of his 
sanity. His eyes rolled about restlessly, and his skin 
was hot and feverish—so much so, that the skin on his 
lips was parched and burnt up, till it steod in little 
rucks. He trembled every few seconds as if racked 
by some terrible pain. . 

Mary and Miss Hamlin were so alarmed at his 
aspect, that they stood still on the stairs. 

Girling made a movement as if he intended to 
descend to the lower part of the house, at which they 
retired precipitately and in confusion, with Girl.ng at 
their heels. He passed them in the passage, and darted 
through the kitchen into the bit of garden-ground 
stretching down to the river. 

Mary ran after him, crying: 

“Stop him! stop him! It will be the death of 
him.” 

Miss Hamlin placed her hand upon Mary’s arm, 
saying: 

“He will come back presently. He can’t get out. 
There’s nothing but the river at the end, is there ?” 

“ No,” replied Mary. 

The garden sloped gradually down until it reached 
the river, so that those standing on the eminence had 
an excellent view of everything that toek place m- 
mediately before them. There were few trees in tC 
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which was sparsely wooded, so that the pros- 
on we not interrupted by dense foliage and aged 


wae your husband swim?” asked Miss Hamlin. 
“J have every reason to believe so. I have heard 
him speak of doing so when a boy,” said Mary, 
lously. 
‘eV illiem’ Gisting ran down the main walk of the 
rden towards the river, and tlrew his arms about 
wildly, uttering strange cries as he did so, 

When he reached the bank he gave vent to a loud 
ghout which rang over to the opposite side, and with- 
out any hesitation plunged into the stream, beneath 
whose murky surface he instantly disappeared. 

Mary gazed at this rash and daring act terror- 
stricken, sinking back into Miss Hamlin’s arms with 
al ow moan. 

“Do not be afraid,” said Lucy, trying to comfort 
her; “he will no doubt reach the other side in. safety.” 

« But look at the condition he is in.” 

“ We must hope for the best.” 

“Jt will kill him,” replied Mary, disconsolately. 

“In that case we must not murmur,” said Lucy 
Hamlin, sweetly, “for there is One who cares for 
the widow and the orphan, though they be deserted by 


man. 

“ You are good, but it is hard to bear,” sobbed Mary, 
despairingly. 

Miss Hamlin scanned the surface of the river 
carefully, but she was unable to discover a single trace 
of William Girling. 

Of this fact she left Mary in ignorance, 


CHAPTER XXxIX 
At the sullen moaning sound 
The ban dogs bay and hewl; 
And from the turrets round 
Loud whoops the startled owL Scott. 
Tue Count de Cannes gazed a moment curiously 
apon the fantastic shadow which moved as he moved 
and wandered with its delicate tracery over the oaken 


im, 
worked by ancient artists. Immediately over his head 
was a representation of a peacock prepared for the 
table, after the custom of the cooks who flourished in 
the days of chivalry, when the pea-bird was a delicacy, 
and not only rare and highly prized, but an object of 
great solemnity and much devotion on the part of 
knights and crusaders, who were in the habit of 
swearing by the “ Ladies and the Peacock.” 

It was dressed and ready for serving up. It had 
been partly redecorated with its feathers, and a sponge 
=— wine and set burning, was placed in its 


The count just glanced casually at this, and then pur- 
sued his way along the corridor in the direction of the 
bed-room in which the Earl of Brandon slept. ‘he door 
was locked, but by inserting a piece of steel in the 
interstice above the lock, the count forced back the 
catch. The instrument he used was of slight manu- 
facture, but of great strength, and he seemed to be 
well acquainted with its nature and its use. Certainly 
the dexterity with which he used it could only have 
been acquired by long practice, er else it came 
naturally to him, as the art of poetry comes to poets. 
This is the most charitable surmise, though probably 
not the most correct. d 

Using the greatest caution, he swung back the door, 
not allowing it to creak once upon its hinges. He 
shaded the candle with his hand aud entered the 
chamber, ~ 

The deep breathing of a sleeping man was audi- 
ble. It was the earl, who was ensconced between 
the curtains that circled an Arabian bedstead. The 
count stood still to listen for more than a minute, as if 
to assure himself that the earl was actually asleep. 
When there seemed to be no doubt about the matter, 
he approached the centre table, which stood at the 
foot of the bed. The oxly article which steod upon it 
was a dressing-case of considerable size. Towards 
this the count directed his attention. He placed his 
candle on the ground, and proceeded to open the case 
in the same way as he had pened the door, but his 
task was not nearly su easy. ‘I'lie lock was either a 
patent one, or it was possessed of unusual strength. It 
was difficult to say which. 

Had the earl awakened suddenly, and on hearing 
@n unaccustomed noise torn aside the curtains of his 
bed and looked out, he would have felt the blood in 
his veins freeze with horror, as he caught sight of 
that hideous mask which trausfermed the good- 
natured features of the Count de Cannes into some- 
thing gnomelike and unearthly. 

Yet it was a capital disguise for burglarious pur- 


poses, 

The count at last succeeded in opening tlie dressing- 
case, into whose mysterious depths he lust no time in 
prying. Qn lifting up the tray which stood on the 


elling. Then he looked up at the ceiling above ; 
fim which was ornamented by strange designs, ‘ 





top he discovered that the bottom was filled with 
bank-notes and precious stones. His eyes glistened 
and sparkled with pleasure and cupidity. He began 
to talk to himself in a low tone, as some men are in 
the habit of doing when excited. 

“Mimi said it was a fortune in itself, this dressing- 
case, and she is not often wrong. In this instance 
she is quite right. It is glorious. The jewels are 
very fine. Those diamonds will command an enormous 
price where I shall sell them. Notin England though. 
Oh no! I have friends amongst the Israelites of 
Hamburg, and they are rich, they can afford to pay 
the price for a thing if it is good, and worth the 
money. First of all, let me secure the notes. They 
are uncomfortable things to have about one, but there 
is a way of getting rid of bank-notes, even when 
they are stopped at the Bank. I infinitely prefer the 
diamonds. I cannot help admiring the earl’s taste—it 
is perfect. He is a judge of stones. An excellent 
judge.” 

By the time the count’s soliloquy was ended, he had 
secured the spoil about his person, and closing the 
dressing-case as well as he could, after the mutilation 
of the lock, he prepared to take his departure. 

In retiring he did not tread quite so carefully as he 
had done when he started upon his felonious expedition. 
He placed his foot upon the floor with an almost 
jaunty air, and suddenly hecried out. He had trodden 
upon a needle which protruded its point from the 
carpet. Although the cry occasioned by the pain was 
not loud it was sufficient to awake a light sleeper. It 
penetrated the ears of the Earl of Brandon, and he 
awoke with a start, rubbing his eyes and fancying 
himself dreaming. No sound fell upon his ears except 


| that indefinable one which is always the offspring of 


the night and the hours of darkness. A strange com- 


} pound of croaking beetles, and chirping crickets, and 


creaking stairs, and cracking furniture joints, and 
noisy window frames. 

The Count de Cannes had instantly extinguished 
his candle; he placed it on the floor, and leaning 
his back against the wall, held up his foot in order 
that he might extract the sharp-pointed needle, which 
was Occasioning him the most exquisite pain. Seiz- 
ing it by the head he pulled it out and threw it away. 
He felt great relief when this was accomplished. He 
was afraid to move from his position, lest the earl 
should hear him and follow in pursuit, so he held his 
breath and remained quiescent. 

The earl was not satisfied; he was positive that he 
had heard a cry. He could not have dreamt it, 
because it was all so real and so distinct. He stretched 
out his hand and grasped a box of matches, and 
lighted a wax-taper which stood at his bedside. The 
Count de Cannes now saw that discovery was inevit- 
able; but he did not for a moment lose his presence 
of mind. He seemed to rise superior to the occasion. 
He was instantly cool, calm, and collected. He was 
perfectly well aware that the issue of the encounter 
which was about to ensue would be unfavourable to 
himself, if he did not outwit his antagonist. He placed 
one hand in his pocket and convinced himself that his 
pistol was in its place, and ready for any emergency 
which might arise. Then he began to sidle towards 
the door. ‘I'he earl allowed the candle to burn brightly, 
and then he stepped out of bed. The first object he 
saw was the hideous black silk mask which the count 
wore. He recoiled in terror, thinking he saw some- 
thing supernatural; but the next moment his common 
sense asserted its superiority, and he advanced to the 
centre of the room. ‘The count’s hand was already 
upou the handle of the doer. The earl’s eye fell 
upon the breken dressing-case. The count in his 
hurry had left the tray out. The earl at once com- 
prehended that he had been robbed. 

“ You sir!” he cried. 

De Cannes took no notice of him. 

With the quickness of lightning the earl darted 
towards the count, crying: 

“ You shall see how we punish midnight robbers! ” 

The celerity of De Cannes was fully equal to that 
of the earl, and he had opened the door, and gained 
the passage before his pursuer could overtake him. 

The Earl of Brandon smiled complacently, for he 
thought he had the thief in a trap. He could not 
follow him up as he thea was, so he hastily attired 
himself in those few things which were absolutely 
necessary, aud going out on the landing, listened. 

The Count de Cannes imagined that his best chance 
of escape would be to divert suspicion from any one in 
the house; in order to effect this, he determined upon 
tle h@@ardous expedient of opening the shutters in 
one of the front rooms, and getting through the win- 
dow into the park, so that everybody might think that 
the earl had been robbed by some oue who had 
effected an entrance from without. He relied upon 
his cool audacity, his fertility of invention, and his 
courage to conduct him safely back again afterwards, 

He kad just time enough to jump lightly upon the 
grass outside one of the windows of an apartinent called 
the morning-room, when he heard the earl descending 





the stairs, twoat atime. He speedily discovered th 
open window. The count thought it advisable to lie 
down on the grass at full length, immediately under 
the shadow of the wall. He did so. The Earl of 
Brandon sprang through the window and looked about 
him. It was still dark. A gust of wind extinguished 
the candle he held in his hand. Taking advantage of 
this timely accident, De Cannes raised himself up, and 
once more entered the house without arresting the 
earl’s attention. He at once made his way to his 
room, put away his mask and his pistol, and hid the 
notes and jewels in a secret compartment in his port- 
manteau. He congratulated himself on his cleverness, 
and tried to compose himself to sleep; he was, how- 
ever, too much excited to do so. 

He paced ‘his room restlessly, like @ wild beast 
caged. 

When he grew tired of the exercise, he sat down at 
the open window, and throwing it open, gazed out 
into the black and murky night air. Now and then 
a patch of dirty white sky was visible, but the pre- 
vailing feature of the heavens was undiluted, unmiti- 
gated darkness. When a break occurred in the dull 
and leaden expanse, the tall trees, sombre and ghostly, 
were visible in dim and shadowy outline. 

The count might have sat at his window for the 
space of an hour. Nothing had occurred to disturb 
him. He had uninterrupted possession of his thoughts. 
He did not even hear the Earl of Brandon return to 
his room. 

Who shall say what he was thinking of? Who 
shall attempt to unravel the entangled mental threads 
which men call thoughts, which were agitated, now 
one way now another, in his teeming brain ? 

He was recalled to himself and the petty affairs of 
a world of sorrow and of tears by hearing an unusual 
noise borne upon the breeze, which sobbed and sighed 
through the branches of the trees, which waved their 
boughs dismally up and down, as if they were 
funereal feathers on a hearse, and thought themselves 
bound to shake and shiver in honour of some illus- 
trious dead. 

At first he thought it was the cry of some animal, 
but after hearing it two or three times he came to a 
different conclusion. 

There was something human in it. 

No fox, no badger, no night-bird could nutter a 
sound like that. It was the voice of some one afar off 
in great agony—such agony as will not permit you to 
give full utteranee to your pain, but only enables you 
to exclaim feebly. 

The Count de Cannes had proved himself that 
evening to be an unscrupulous man. He had abused 
all the laws of hospitality, and he had broken the 
eighth commandment with a recklessness which was 
shocking; but yet he was a man of some brave and 
generous impulses. 

If he confounded the laws of meum and tuum, he 
was not utterly base, and he would have given worlds 
had he been able to rush to the assistance of that un- 
fortunate being who was sobbing out his soul in his 
terrible grief. 

But he knew that if he attempted to do anything 
of the sort, people would ask themselves why he, of 
all the household, happened to be awake on that night 
of rebbery and accident. Why he should have gone 
to the rescue more than any one else. Suspicion 
would probably have fallen upon him, and the stolen 
property might have been traced to his ‘possession. 
The police might have taken tiie count under their 
especial protection, and for reasons of his own he had 
no particular liking or affection for the members of 
“ the force.” 

Again and again did thet half-frantic, half-despair- 
ing wail—for wail is the only word which adequately 
describes the sound — penetrate tlrough the open 
casement, and find an echo in his ears. 

He had an inkling that something had happened to 
the Earl of Brandon, and although he had robbed that 
nobleman of (to him) a trifling amount of property, 
he bore him no malice or ill-will, and he would have 
been delighted to have gone to him and to have 
helped him out of the strait into which he imagined 
him toe have fallen. 

While he was lamenting his iuability to do so, a 
slight tap came at the door of his bedroom. He hastily, 
and as noiselessly as he could, closed the window, 
pulled down the blind, and went to answer the sum- 
mons. He admitted Mr. Webster, the butler, who 
said : 

“Excuse me, sir, for taking so great a liberty as to 
wake you up in what one may call the middle of the 
night, but when an occasion arises, the excuse, as one 
may say, arises with it.” 

“ Certainly, my friend,” replied the count, “come 
in. I will light a candle, if you will have the good- 
ness to wait a moment.” 

Mr. Webster waited where he was, and de Cannes 
lighted a candle, which he placed on the mantelpiece. 

“ That's a little more lively,” exclaimed the count. 
“ Now, what is it, and who are you? for, although L 
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remember your face I cannot tell what position you 
hold in the house.” 

“T am Webster, the butler, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Webster, be at your ease. What canI 
do for you?” 

“ You see, sir, I sleep in the front part of the house, 
like yourself, and not being able to sleep to-night, I 
got up and went down-stairs. and furbished up a bit 
of plate. The exertion fatigued me a bit, and I got 
an hour’s doze. I went back to my bedroom, but I 
woke again almost directly. The fact is, sir, I have 
never been able to close my eyes properly since the 
oak in the “earl’s girdle” blew down. Mrs. Cob says it 
is a sure sign.” 

“ Of what? ” asked de Cannes, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

“Of the death of the Earl of Brandon.” 

“Dear me! Is there a superstition to that effect?” 

«“ There is, sir, and a very strong one. But I'll tell 
you, sir, what I have come about. Being restless and 
unable to sleep, I listened to the wind, and tossed 
about, first this way and then that, when all at once I 
heard a noise. At first I could not make it out. Then 
after hearing it several times, I thought it was some 
warning voice travelling in the wind, By-and-bye I 
thought I recognized the earl’s way of speaking when 
he is angry, but being—I don’t mind telling you, 
sir—of a timid dispositios, I made boli enough to 
come to you, seeing that you sleep next door almost 
to master, to ask you if you had heard anything 
during the night which would lead you to suppose 
anything.” 

“IT really cannot help you, because I have been 
fast asleep all night,” replied the count. 

* Would you mind coming to the earl’s room, sir? 
I should not like to go by myself, because he might 
be angry withme, and cajlme an old fool. Not that he 
is in the habit of using bad language, sir, or strong, 
but there are times when even the best of us are apt 
to get out of temper, and catch hold of the first ad- 
jective which comes to one’s tongue, whether it be 
good or bad, though most probably the latter.” 

“‘T don’t mind coming with you, Mr. Webster. I 
think your solicitude for your master very praise- 
worthy, although I cannot help considering that you 
are frightening yourself without a cause.” 

“Not I, sir; not I,” returned Mr. Webster, with a 
solemn shake of the head. “I’ve been expecting 
something ever since the fall of the oak, and so has 
Mrs. Cob, who, you must allow me to introduce to 
your favourable notice, sir, in her absence, as the 
housekeeper at the Priory, and a very worthy body, 
whom every one looks upon as someting superior to 
the ordinary run of those who keeps the keys of tea, 
sugar, and such like.” 


Mr. We'ster led the way into the passage, but he | 


allowed the Count de Cannes to precede him into the 
earl’s bedroom. When he saw the bed vacant, he 
started back against the wall. 

“What's the matter? ” said the count, 

“ He's gone, sir! He's gone!” 

“Gone! Gone where?” 

“ That, sir, is a question for the King of the Un- 
discovered Islands, and I'm afraid he wouldn't tell if 
you were to ask him,” said Mr. Webster, lugubri- 
ously. 

“ Is he not here?” 

“No, sir; he’s not. It’s very cutting and afflicting 
to the feelings, for to my certain knowledge there’s 
no wil! made, although it’s well beknown below-stairs 
that I’ve thrown out bushels of hints ever since the 
tree in the girdle blew down, but he took no more 
notice of my insinuations than a blind horse of a post, 
and that is saying as much as Dr. Jolson could, sir, 
and he wrote a dictionary, which ought to give him 
the command of language.” 

“What is best to be done? I shall be happy to 
help you,” remarked the count, when he could edge a 
word in. 

“ I’m sure I can’t tell,sir. I'm that knocked down, 
you might tell me to think myself kicked, and I 
shouldn't attempt to resent the insult. No, that I 
shouldn’t!” 

“Will you go after the noise you have spoke 
about?” 

“Excuse me, sir; but have a little respect for the 
injured feelings of a poor butler. I’m left unprovided 
for in my old age, all along of there being no will 
made, and servants unthought of, just as if they was a 
kennel of dogs or a earth of foxes.” 

“Come, you have talked enough,” said the count. 
“Let us do something. The earl is evidently not 
here; let us see if we can discover him in any other 
part of the house.” 

“T knew I should offend him!” exclaimed Mr, 
Webster. “He's a foreign nobleman and a count. 
You can't call a count a count. It sounds too familiar. 
You can’t call him a earl, because he ain't a earl, nor 


The Count de Cannes seized Mr. Webster by the 
arm and shook him, exclaiming : 
“Perhaps your master is really in some sort of 
danger; let us go to his assistance.” 
| The butler passively suffered himself to be led away, 
|}and the two men descended the staircase together. 
When they reached the hall, the count said: 

“Have you a lantern? ” 

“T'll get one, sir.” 

Mr. Webster was not long gone; he came back 
with a lantern, which emitted a very respectable 
light, and did a little more than make darkness 
visible. 

They opened the front door and stood upon the 
awn. 

‘Wait here a moment, my friend, and open your 
lantern. I am in ‘he humour for smoking. I can 
give you acheroot, but I warn you beforehand that it 
is deeply steeped in opium.” 

“TI couldn't smoke, sir, if it was ever so! ” replied 
the butler. 

“Well, I won’t press you.” 

“Hark!” cried Mr. Webster, nervously grasping 
the count’s arm. 

They both listened, and again that. terrible cry was 
borne upon the wings of the wind towards them, 

“ Did you hear it?” asked the butler. 

* Plainly.” 

“ Where did it come from ?” 

“To the right of us. Do you know your way 
about the estate ?” 

“That I do, sir! I wasn’t born and bred at Kirk- 
dale, but there are few spots about it with which I am 
| not acquainted.” 
| “What is there to the right of us?” 

“A dense clump of wood. ‘Trees, brushwood, 
thorns—a rare cover for pheasants.” 

“H’m!” said the count, “had we not better go in 
that direction? the sound may be deceptive, but we 
can always change our course. It is no good standing 
here.” 

“None at all, sir.” 

“ Come along, then.” 

The count took the lantern from Mr. Webster and 
held it up aloft, while the latter directed him which 
way to go. A huge stag-beetle flew up against Mr. 
Webster in the dark, and clung on to his whiskers. 
When he attempted to remove it, its long horns went 
into his flesh, and he shook it off with a loud cry. 

When the count heard the cause of his consterna- 
tion, he laughed. 

They had not proceeded far before they heard the 
mysterious noise again. This time decidedly nearer, 
and, if anything, more thrilling and piercing than 
| before. 

They pressed on eagerly. The count resigned the 
lantern into Mr. Webster's safe keeping, and drew his 
pistol from his pocket. He always liked to be pre- 
pared for contingencies. 

The day began to break, and the sky assumed a 
grey hue which was rather chilling and depressing, 
but the men were too much excited to notice any- 
thing. They were glad of the hazy light, trifling as 
it was, for it assisted their progress. 

They pushed on, through hedges and overditches— 
careless of thorns and of scratches. 

The Count de Cannes was strangely interested. He 
was completely at a loss. It was fair to infer that the 
strange cries proceeded from the Earl of Brandon; 
but what position could he bein? What could be the 
cause of his exclamations ? and why were they so 
piteous and so heart-rending ? . 

He never remembered to have been so eager to 
gratify his curiosity, except on one occasion when, in 
Egypt, he ventured into the secret cavern of amummy 
house, and expected to find a treasure of great mag- 
nitude, which, according to the traditions of his 
guides, existed there, but which he did not tind. 

Mr. Webster was so impregnated with the relia- 
bility of Mrs. Cob's story about the falling of the oak 
in the “earl’s girdle ” that he had come to a foregone 
; conclusion. He was firmly of opinion that the Earl 
| of Brandon was either dead or dying, and he mourned 
| his master, for whom he had a great regard, in 
| anticipation. 

He met grief half-way. 

“ There itis—there it is!” cried Mr. Webster, ex- 
citedly. 

“ Where?” asked the count. 

“ Straight before us. I heard it.” 

“ Are you sure?” . 

* Positive.” 

“It was a low moan this time. He’s nearly gone. 
Make haste, sir. Push on. Never mind the lantern ; 
it’s light enough without that. I heard him. I'll 
swear to his voice. It’s him, sir, it’s him!” 
“Straight on, did you say?” asked the count. 








“ Straight as a line, sir. Don’t waste time in talk- 


likewise cau you say ‘my lord,’ because he ain’t in | ing, sir. Excuse me, but I’m net myself.” 


the peerage of Great Britain. I’ve been calling him 
‘sir,’ and he don’t like it.” 





‘The Count de Cannes redoubled his exertions and 


followed by Mr. Webster. He pushed the bough 
branches on one side, and stood. etill, while hie Bland 
turned chill in his veins as an awful expression of 
agony arose at his very feet as it were. 

Mr. Webster clasped his hands together. 

The count looked all around but he could gg 
nothing. 

The flutter of the wings of a wood pigeon alone dis. 
turbed the stillness of the early morning. 

It was a moment of suspense. 

All they could do was to wait for a repetition of th, 
terrible ery which had startled them from their pyo. 
priety. 

But although they stood where they were until th 
seconds multiplied themselves, they heard nothing 
more. 

(To be continued.) 





A Srrance Payine ror Docks.—-A curious arch. 
wological discovery lias just been made at Ghent, 4 
dock being emptied for alterations, the bed was found 
to partly consist of ancient tombstones in an excelleyt 
state of preservation. Seventeen have already bee 
recovered, and ethers remain. They appear to hays 
been obfained from the church of St. Tharaide, which 
was pulled down in the.sixteenth century. Thy 
earliest date yet deciphered is said to be 1042. 

On Tuesday last, about twelve o'clock, a splendid 
griffin vulture escaped from the Zoological Gardens, 
Clifton, and, after having flown for about three 
quarters of an hour, fell, through fatigue, into the 
garden of Mr. H. O. Wills, at Cotham Park, on ths 
head of one of the childrem who were playing ‘there, 
rather to the astonishment of the child and the horror 
of the spectators. But he had had too much exercise, 
and, being far gone, was caught by the gardener, 
Notice was sent to the gardens, and the keepers, who, 
with others, had been out with guns to find it, and 
were only too glad to get it alive, speedily returned it 
to its destination. 


Tue greatest mystery prevails about the new 
Alabama's whereabouts, though report gives full par- 
ticulars of the vessel. She is said to be an iron-clad 
and a ram, and armed with pivot guns that can fling 
hollow projectiles of 170Ibs., and solid projectiles of 
| 2201bs._ She can steam 18 knots an hour—some say 
| 20—and will have 172 sailors, picked men, including 
the old crew, who will reserve their pay till wanted, 

which will be the féte day of Napoleon, the 15th of 

August. Itis just probable that this is one of the 
| two iron vessels said to have been bought by Prussia, 
as it appears they have only got one after all. 


Every one is, of course, aware of the theory 
broached by Flourens as. to the normal extent of 
| human longevity, under proper culture, and his 
“ average standard of 100 years” as the span of liie 
| awarded to.our species, He is not considered ia the 
least a visionary, and ranks ia his own persons among 
the “40 immortals.” By that name the two score of 
Academicians are familiarly known, and, indeed, the 
patriarchal period to which they attain is proof that 
steady brain-work is not an unhealthy exercise of the 
faculties. Here are some of the ages in that body:— 
Viennet, 87; De Segur, 83; Dupin, 81;, De Barante, 
83; Lebrun, 79; Guizot, 77; De Broglie, 74; Le- 
martine, 76; Villemain, 74; Berryer, 74; Pongerville, 
72; Cousin, 72; Patin, 71; Fleurens, 70; Mignet, 69; 
Thiers, 67; Remusat, 67. 

Tre Paris Catcrarr.—Since the day when the 
last of the Sausons was able, as he so philosophically 
expresses it, to give himself the satisfaction of really 
washing hig hands and writing his memoir, the exe- 
cutioner in Pais has been M. Hendereich, who re- 
sides in a handsome house on the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais. The person who lives ‘on the same floor 
with him is the actor Laferritre, who salutes his 
neighbour on the stairs, thinking him a private 
citizen. M. Hendereich bas living with him a youth 
of fifteen, whom he is kaving educated at one of the 
colleges. The lad calls M. Hendereich his uncle, and 
is not aware that the latter isan executioner. Tho 
youth is also ignorant that he himself is the son of # 
condemned prisoner, and that he was taken care of 
from charity by the man who had been charged to 
execute his father. , 


Tue Stamese Durtan.—The fruit here is exqui- 
site, particularly the mango, the mangusteen, the piue- 
apple, so fragrant and melting in the, mouth, and, 
what is superior to anything I’ever imagined or 
tasted, the famous “durian” or “dourion,” which 
justly merits the title of king of fruits, But to enjoy 
| it thoroughly, one must have time to overeome the 
| disgust at first inspired by its smell, which is so strong 

that I could not stay in the same place with it. On 
first tasting it, I thought it like the flesh of some 
| animal in a state of putrefaction, but after four or five 
| trials I found the aroma exquisite, The durian is 
about two-thirds the size of a jacca, and, like it, 8 








jentered @ small plantation ahead of him, closely | encased in a thick and prickly rind, whici: protects it 
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h of squirrels and other nibblers; on 
pte saeco ~y to be found ten cells, each con- 
taining @ kernel larger than a date, and surrounded 
by & sort of white or sometimes yellowish cream, 
which is most delicious. By an odd freak of nature, 
not only is there the first repugnance to it to overcome, 
put if you eat it often, though with ever so great 
moderation, you find yourself next day covered with 
blotches, a8 if attacked with measles, so heating is its 
nature. A durian picked, is never good, for when 
fully ripe it falis off itself. When cut open it must 


be eaten at once, as it quickly spoils, but otherwise it 
will keep for three deys.—Mouhot’s Travels in Indo- 
Chiad. y 





A MAD ELEPHANT. 


BY ©OL. WALTER B. DUNLAP. 


We were sitting upon the lower verandah one fore- 
noon, chatting and smoking, when Neafie called our 
attention to a servant who was passing the house 
with a pack upon his shoulders. 

“That, gentlemen,” said our host, “is the best 
wrestler I ever saw. Heisan Arab, by name Alhas- 
san. He was, for some years, a porter upon one of 
the docks in Calcutta; and, since he has been with 
me, I have not found a man who could place him 
upon his back. He is the most valuable servant I 
have.” 

“He looks like a powerful fellow,” remarked 
Darley. 

“ He is not only powerful,” returned Neafie, * but he 
is quick and shrewd. The labour he has performed 
for the last fifteen years has served to develope the 
muscles of his chest and shoulders to a remarkable 
degree. I assure you he has afforded us considerable 
sport by his athletic displays. Three weeks ago, 
Colonel Mowbray brought a Turkish porter with 
him from Kuttack, on purpose to match him against 
my Arab; but, Lord bless ye; he stood no sort of a 
chance. Alhassan floored him without half-trying.” 

“What sort of @ disposition has your porter?” I 


asked. 

“ One of the best in the world,” replied Neafie. 

“But how would he take it if somebody should 
throw him?” 

“ He would take it kindly.” 

It struck me that we might have a little sport. I 
remembered that I had seen Fitzeben wrestle, and I 
knew that he was hard to beat. He was not only as 
strong as a moose, and quick upon his feet, but he 
thoroughly understood the science. During his boy- 
hood aud youth he had made that sort of business his 
chief care; and, at one time, he was the wrestling 
champion of Fort Hill. 

“By George!” cried Ben Gilroy, anticipating me, 
“Td like to pit our old Fitz against the Arab.” 

“That is just what I was thinking of,” said I. 

. “Do you speak of your black man?” inquired our 
ost. 


I told him we did. 

“He looks like a tough customer.” 

“He's tough enough,” said Ben, “and he can 
wrestle, too. If you'll bring out your Arab I'll goand 
fetch the darkey.” 

I thought it possible that Fitzeben might object to 
the proposed plan—but my fears were groundless. He 
came up, rubbing his hands, as though the anticipa- 
tion were delightful: 

“Mind,” he said, shaking his head, “it’s to be all 
= Dar isn’t agwine to be no foolin’ with dis yer 
chile. 

‘My man is one of the best-natured fellows in the 
world,” said Neafie; “and he’s perfectly fair and 
honourable.” 

“ Den fotch himon. By golly, I ‘hain’t had a ras’‘le 
for so long dat I’ve *most forgot low it feels!” 

In @ little while Alhassan came. I saw at once 
that he was @ stout, muscular fellow, and his move- 
ments showed that he was quick and wiry. His 
shoulders were broad and sloping; his arms lony, aud 
ridged as though made of whip-cord ; while the flash 
of his keen black eye told very plainly that he had his 
wits about him. 

Harry Rusk shook his head dubiously ; and I must 
say that my own confidence in the ability of our black 
champion’ to overcome tliis athletic’ Ishmaelite was 
Pima abated. But old Ben was not so easily cast 

wn. ; 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said he. “I'll trust our 
Fitzeben yet.” 

Tn the meantime, Fitzeben was studying his man 
most critically, and “I ‘saw that he was not over-con- 
fident—a sign that did not displease me, for I knew 
that he would be eautivus and reserved, Tho Arab, 
on the contrary, was fairly elate. He snapped his 
fingers, and seemed anxious to begin work. He 
shook hands with Fitzeben, and assured’ him that 


they would be fast frie let th 
atu nds, the match comé off 


“Sartin,” responded the darkey. 
added, with one of his serious twists of the head, “ ye 
mustn’t be too ha’sh wid dis chile. If I gits t’row’d, 
I don’t want to git my back broke.” 

Alhassan promised to be easy; and presently they 
went at it, leaving Neafie and myself to be umpires. 
The spot they had selected was a level, grassy plat, 
directly in front of the house, where an ordinary fall 





could not do much damage. 
ordinary “shoulder and elbow ” grip, with which they 
were both familiar; and as the Arab took his position 
he evidently expected to “lay” his antagonist by 
sheer strength. 

“Your darkey’s a gone man,” said Darley. 

“ Gone, as sure as fate,” added Neafie. 

But Ben Gilroy suggested that they had better wait 
and see if the Arab “ don’t went first.” 

In a very few moments I was satisfied that the 
Arab had met his match. He possessed a wonderful 





power in his arms and shoulders, and once he fairly 
| lifted the darkey from his feet—and when we re- 
member that Fitzeben weighed fully two hundred 
| peunds we shall understand the amount of physical 
, strength that must have been laid out to thus lift him. 
| For a full minute old Fitz only stood on the defensive; 
| but I could see that he was studying his man. By- 
and-bye I saw his grip tighten; and I heard him pro- 
nounce “‘one—two—FREE!” At the word three he 
caught the Arab by a lock that was irresistible, and 
the latter came to the earth instanter, laid fair and 
square upon his back. 

“What did I tell ye? ” shouted Ben Gilroy. “ Give 
me old Fitz yet.” 

“T don’t think he can do it again,” said Neafie, 

“ Do it every day in the year,” vociferated Ben. 

The Arab was no sooner upon his feet than he pro- 
posed to try it over again, a proceeding to which 
Fitzeben gave ready assent. 

Neafie was very confident that his man would win 
this time; but he was destined to discover his mis- 
take. Fitz, as he afterwards informed me, had dis- 
covered that the Arab possessed no science, and he 
went in with a perfect assurance of winning. He 
made a few feints, and then, for an instant, he settled 
down as if to take breath. The Arab seized the oppor- 
tunity, and, with all his power, again lifted his an- 
tagonist clear of the ground. Quick as thought, while 
Alhassan was thus straining every nerve, the darkey 
caught another favourite lock, and the Arab went down 
without a struggle. 

After this Alhassan proposed a new style of wrest- 
ling; but he was not the gainer thereby. All the 
strength he could muster was not sufficient to over- 
come the marvellous cunning of the darkey’s toes and 
heels; and in the end he was forced to give up beat. 

We had only one drawback to the entertainment. 
Neafie was so much pleased with Fitzeben’s science 
that he gave the old fellow an extra quantity of Scotch 
whiskey ; and later in the day the darkey became the 
guest of Alhassan, who served out more liquor; the 
result of all which was that our man was himself 
effectually floored before night. He could withstand 
the mighty prowess of the Isl:maelite: but he was as 
a limp rag in the hands of this other enemy. 

While stopping with Captain Neafie, I witnessed a 
mode of punishment which was as new to me as it 
was terrible. A Sikh, named Shabudin, had been 
convicted of offering a deadiy insult to the wife of 
the rajah, Nizam Adil; and the court had decided 
that the injured husband should fix the penalty. Of 
course the penalty was death. But how should the 
culprit be executed? Nizam Adil hit upon a plan, 
and the people were called out to see it carried into 
effect. 

A hole was dug in the earth, about five feet deep, 
into which the offender was put in a standing posi- 
tion, and then the earth was packed around him as 
closely as possible, leaving only his head above 
ground. After he had remained thus awhile, a rope 
was tied about his neck, to the other end of which 
was hitched a horse. Then the horse was driven 
around in a circle until tie head of the wretched Sikh 
was literally twisted from the body! 

It was a horrible scene, but the mass of the specta- 
tors seemed to think that the culprit richly merited 
his fate. 

In the course of'a week I entirely recovered from 
my lameness, and was able to take the saddle once 
more. ‘There were bears ox the plains some miles to 
the northward, aud tlie rajak, Nizam Adil, with 
three hunting elephants in his train, had gone after 
them. 

One morning our host, having no business of im- 
portance on his hands, proposed that we should take 
the same direction; so we got ready and set forth. 
I carried my: double-barrelled Westley at my back, 
while Dan took charge of my Antwerp rifle; for I 
had found that that heavy piece, witli its steel-pointed 
chineapin, was sometimes the very article for effective 
work. 

We had gone but a few miles from the town, and 





) . : 
“Only,” he | were entering upon a broad plain, when we saw a 


‘us defend the women and children. 
The “hold” was the | 


horseman coming towards us at full gallop. As he 
came nearer, Neafie recognized him to be one of 
the rajah’s shikarees; and while we were wondering 
what could have happened, he hauled up and hailed 


us. 

“ Back—back to ti: town!” he cried, “and help 
The rajah’s 
largest elephant has run mad, and is coming this 
way!” 

“ How did you get ahead of him? ” asked Neafie. 

“T took a short cut through a rocky ghaut, while 
the elephant went around by the road we had before 
travelled,” replied the shikaree. And once more he 
urged us to turn back with him and help defend the 
town. 

By degrees the fellow became composed enough to 
tell his story intelligibly, and we learned the facts as 
follows:—The elephant had behaved very strangely 
all the morning, and when the paroxysm seized him 
he threw the riders from his back, leaping, and tear- 
ing, and roaring in a most frightful manner. The 
rajah knew that the animal had run mad, and he 
straightway ordered him to be shot; but the dozen 
bullets which were fired at him had no more effect 
than so many pellets from a dozen popguns might 
have had. After this the elephant turned his head 
towards the town, and started off at the top of his 
speed. 

“T know that elephant,” said Neafie; “ and if he 
| gets into town there will be some warm work.” 

I asked if the animal would be likely to make 
directly for the settlement. 

“Yes,” replied the captain. ‘ He will keep straight 
on for his stable until he sees something upon which 
he can vent his rage.” 

“'Then he must pass this way ?” 

“sa” 

While we were talking the rajah’s shikaree uttered 
a cry of alarm, and upon looking arourd we saw the 
elephant just entering upon tle plain, and coming 
directly towards us at a furious rate. 

*“ We can shoot him,” said I. 

“It is very doubtful,” answered Neafie. 
horses will not——” 

He had spoken thus far when his horse gave a wild 
snort, and then reared and wheeled; and in a moment 
more Darley and Harry and Abner and Ben were 
being whisked away by their frightened steeds. Malek 
and Abdalla started at once with the rajah’s shikaree 
towards tle town. 

“ Master,” said my boy Dan, in piteous accents, “I 
can’t hold my horse here.” 

“ Never mind,” I replied. 
werp, and then do your best.” 

I caught the heavy rifle from his hand, and in a 
moment more his horse was bounding away. 

Old Morgan had as yet no thoughtof danger. He 
had not forgotten the glorious sport of our elephant 
hunting in Africa, and when he saw the towering 
colossus approaching, and heard my words of en- 
couragement, he seemed really eager for the fray. He 
pricked his ears, and shook his head, and champed his 
bit, and pawed up the earth, as though he would 
assure me of his enthusiasm. 

When I found my noble horse thus ready for the 
work, my course was quickly laid. 

The elephant was now close upon me, with his 
trunk in the air, and his broad ears flapping like sails 
in the wind. I heard my companions call upon me 
to save myself, and the elephant must have heard 
them, too, for he made a quick turn and started to- 
wards them. 

I had just time to see their horses leaping away 
over'the plain, when the opportunity for my first shot 
came. The mad beast was directly abreast of me, and 
not more than twenty yards distant. I patted my 
herse upon the neck until he became quiet, and then 
I let drive from my Antwerp rifle, aiming for the fatal 
spot behind the shoulder. ‘lhe elephant seemed not 
to notice the shot, bat I believed [ had hurt him, for 
the mark had been an excellent one, and my horse 
had been as still as I could have wished. 

And now commenced a curious chase. My com- 
panions were ahead, forced to let their horses have 
their own way. The elephant was driving after 
them, bellowing awfully, and I was after the elephant. 
I had placed my Antwerp rifle in the rest prepared for 
it at my saddle-bow, and unslung my double-barrel ; 
and my horse was doing his best. Noble old Morgan! 
How | loved him then! “Catch him! catch him!” I 
cried; and the horse, knowing that cry, did his ut- 
most. He had caught elephants before, and he meant 
to catch this one. In a very few minutes we were 
alongside, and I let fly a bullet upon the jump, the 
muzzle of my piece being not more than four yards 
from the monster’s shoulder. On we went, holding 
cur own, and presently [ emptied the second barrel. 
At this the elephaut slackened his speed, and turned 
on me; but he mi;ht as well have turned upon the 
wind. Morgan was out of his way in a moment, 
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wheeling in a circle which the colossus could not | he make his work conformable to their several theories. 
follow; and while he thus wheeled, of his own accord, It may naturally appear, therefore, to the student of 
I reloaded one of the barrels of my rifle. I was pre- desiga, whom we will assume to be a tractable youth, 
paring to pour the powder into the second barrel, when | unencumbered by stubborn theories of his own, that 
I noticed that the elephant began to falter and stagger, | all he has to do, to become perfect in his art, is to 
and I hauled up to watch his movements. He had | make himself acquainted with the theories of others, 
been trying to follow in the circle, but had now struck | and apply them as the nature and object of his work 
off in a tangent, reeling away like a drunken man. I | may require. But I think it must be clear that this 
knew the sign, and I knew that some of my lead had | mere following or adoption of theories because they 
found his heart. Presently he came to a dead stop, | are the theories of those employers for whom the artist 
and after swaying to and fro a few times, he pitched | works is a very different thing from what we are 
forward upon his knees, and then came down all in a | accustomed to think of as Fine Art.—Macmillan’s 
lump. Magazine, . 

It was nearly half an hour before the frightened 
horses of my companions could be brought back; but 
they came at length, arriving upon the spot just as 
the rajah and his party came up from the opposite = le 
direction. The vials » Fn was path told, a thon Tuene was revelry and mirth reigning throughout 
followed an animated series of bids for old Morgan. | the gorgeous palace of the last of the Montezumas. 
Neafie offered me a thousand rupees. The rajah offered | he great steel mirrors, set in marble, and decorated 
two thousand rupees. But I very emphatically told | with burnished gold, reflected the forms and faces of 
them that just at that particular time money would not | Mexico’s noblest sons and daughters. The lamps of 
purchase the.animal. Nizam Adil seemed much dis- | perfumed oil shed abroad their radiance over the 
appointed, for he had evidently supposed that his | polished pavements, and lent a lustrous beauty to the 
money would purchase anything that could be bought | priceless gems which sparkled on the foreheads and 
and sold. However, his disappointment did not pre- | breasts of the assembled throng. Beyond the illumi- 
vent him from feeling very grateful to me for the ser- | nated hall the moon threw its calm rays down among 
vice I and old Morgan had rendered. the quiet trees and flowers and fountains without, and 
formed a pleasant contrast to the gay scene within. 

7 It was the bridal night of Quarroneka, the youngest 
ON THE STUDY OF NATURE AS A GUIDE TO ART | 20) of the renowned anaes and wilare, of the 

THE condition of suggesting nature is often one to | race and lineage of Mononez, princes of the empire. 
which the creative artist is obliged to conform. Let | The city walls were even then besieged by the deter- 
us see whether there are any further conditions which mined army under Cortez; but the reflection of a foe’s 
he may be required to fulfil. | proximity dwelt not now upon the minds of the light- 

To illustrate this inquiry, imagine a certain goblet | hearted assembly, and they danced and sang, forgetful 
to have attracted (whether properly or not is of no | of everything but the joyousness of the passing hour. 
sort of consequence) the admiration of a variety of | Wearied of the noise and glare of the illuminated 
persons. The Natural scliool of which I have spoken | hall, the young bride laid her small hand on the arm 
will have admired the goblet for the sake of the | of her princely spouse, and pointed to the outer por- 
wreath of grapes and vine-leaves which surrounds it ; | tico, between the huge pillars of which the dark-blue 
and even the Conventional school may be pleased with | heaven, the dim foliage, and the playing fountains 
the resemblance of the shape of the cup to the open- | were indistinctly visible. 
ing flowers of certain plants. “* Come,” she whispered, “let us exchange the glare 

Among those persons who are willing to admit an | and heat of the crowded hall for the soft air aud the 
independent source of admiration, and have any | bright moonbeams.” 
theory at all on the subject, we shall find an extra- Quarroneka drew the little hand through his arm, 
ordinary variety of opinions. Many would derive | and replied only with a gentle pressure of it within 
their emotion from an innate beauty belonging to | his own, as he turned and led her away, followed at a 
certain definite forms, of which this partakes. Ed- | respectful distance by a couple of noble attendants. 
mund Burke will attribute its beauty to the quality of | And as they reached the portico, he passed his arm 
smoothness. Sir Uvedalo Price, admitting this kind | around his young wife’s slender waist, while nestling 
of beauty, will say that it has the additional charm of | close to his breast she gazed up into the clear sky 
the picturesque, arising from the roughness of the above their heads, that twinkled with its myriads of 
vine leaves, the augles of its outline, and the multitude | celestial gems. 
of its parts. William Hogarth will assert that the “Fitly so,” he answered, looking tenderly down 
waving line is the key to its elegance; and both he | into her eyes, “for the happiness of this sweet hour. 
and the late J. D. Harding will give greater import- | Our wedding night, Zilara, hath even nature’s smiles 
ance than other writers to the element of variety in | to bless it, and the bright stars twinkle in very joy- 
its dimensions. : ousness of our propitious bridal.” 

Next there will arise a chorus of witnesses in praise She said nothing, but continued to gaze upward 
of its proportion ; but these wifl vary greatly in their | into heaven’s vault, as though utterance would break 
definition of the term they use. One will give his in | the spell of peace that reigned round about her. 
the words of Euclid. One will trace an analogy with | But as she continued to look above her head, suddenly 
the principles of harmony in sound; another will-base | the aspect of the sky underwent a menacing change. 
the whole beauty of proportion upon the simplicity of | Heavy clouds began te float up from the horizon, and 
prime ratios of numbers; while a fourth will sigh for | thunder muttered sullenly in the far-off distance. The 
the lost canon of the ‘Greeks, and a German professor | wind, which previously had with playful gentleness 
will evolve the idea of beauty from the application of | lifted the leaves of the trees, now grew motionless 
a geometrical scale. One philosopher will see in the | and silent; and the whole air became thick and dense 
goblet no higher merit than regularity of form, and | around them. The princess tremblingly drew closer 
another will attribute its charm to that quality com- | to her husband’s side, 
bined with delicacy and smoothness; while the Board | ‘See! the omens of hopefulness are becoming 
of Trade will commend the designer for making it | shadowed and overcast. Now may our gods forefend 
conformable to the laws of symmetry and series. that those lowering clouds foreshadow not clouds and 

Apart from all these witnesses, we shall have the | darkness on our late united fates!” 
followers of Mr. Alison, tracing their ideas of its Quarroneka endeavoured to laugh away her terrors; 
beauty to the various agreeable associations they | but his country’s superstitions held him also partly 9 
happen te connect with it. The polite founder of the | believer in such signs; and though he tried te drive 
school may be pleasantly reminded of classical sym- | off her fears, he had no arguments with which to 

sia, and the crown of Dionysius; while some of his | meet hisown. To a tangible foe he could present an 
ess refined disciples will derive more gratification | undaunted front, but against the ministrations of 
from the thought of beer. Admirers of the Utilitarian | destiny he felt no courage might avail. 
school will like it for its fitaess. They will note with ‘* Quarroneka, the enemies and invaders of our coun- 
satisfaction that it is easy to hold, and to drink from; | try are even now without the city walls. May not the 
that it stands firmly on its pedestal; and that it is | danger threaten in that quarter? ” 
very large. “ The enemies of our country,” he replied, “ are few 

So we may multiply the requirements to enable it | and weak; wearied with hardship and oppressed by 
to gratify the tastes of all, each according to his own | famine. The loyai hearts that guard the throne of 
pet system of philosophy. The manufacturer will | Montezuma are as the uncounted grains sparkling on 
refuse to call it beautiful unless it be substantial and | the sea-shore.” 
well-made. The frugal housewife would like it cheap, “But the invaders are invested with the valour of 
and the merchant prince would scorn it unless it were | desperation, and combat with the aid of the dread 
dear. The world will buy it if it be fashionable, | spirits of fire and thunder. Our people are brave, but 
and collectors will prize it only when it becomes | they cannot stand against their fearful engines of 
unique. Every one of these multitudinous admirers | destruction.” 
will apply his own test of merit in jadging of the | He forced a smile as he answered: 
artist’s work. “The valourous blood of great Menonez, thine 

If, then, these several witnesses have not been de- | ancestor, I fear, descended not to the women of his 
ceived as to the origin of their emotions, it follows | line. It runs in their veins a purestream of gentleness 
that the designer will give them entire satisfaction if | and love. Is it not even so, my own Zilara?” 
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The harmless banter had yet the effect of sending 
her ancestral blood with something of a flush to ‘er 
brow and cheek, as she drew her graceful form to its 
full height. 

“Let the hour of trial come, and even the daughters 
of her house may prove to possess some share of the 
courage of Zilara’s kindred! Let deadly and imminent 
danger fill her path, and it may be seen that Zilarg 
has not deregated from the line from whence sho 
sprang.” 

“Well, well,” said he, drawing her once more 
fondly towards him, “ may the hour be far, far distant 
when such heroism is called on for display. To banish 
these gloomy fancies let us return to the joyous sceng 
going merrily on within.” 

But as they turned to re-enter the palace, a dreadful 
and well-known sound broke thunderingly on their 
ears. A loud report was followed by a crashing volley, 
which echoed through the lofty halls, and shook their 
firm foundation to the very centre. Peal upon peal of 
musketry,mingled with the shrieks/of affrighted women, 
the groans of wounded men, and the war-shouts of 
the invaders: “Dios y open "and “ Cortez y 
Sancta Maria!” (God and Spain. Our Lady and 
Cortez !) 

Quarroneka comprehended all in a moment. Tho 
Spaniards had entered the city unawares, and stealing 
silently towards the palace, attacked it on all sides, 
trusting, from the very boldness of their plan, and 
the suddenness of their descent, to strike terror to the 
defenders, and ensure themselves possession ere any 
plan to repel them could be found, 

He drew his sword as a party of yelling and furious 
soldiers sprang up the marble steps leading from the 
garded, and rushed towards him. His two attendants 
followed his example. 

“* Murva, Tunesco, away with the princess through 
the passage you know of, that leads beneath the pa- 
lace walls. I will remain-and keep the bloodhounds 
off. Away, away!” ‘ 

Zilara would have refused to leave her husband, 
choosing rather to perish with him—a fate which, to 
all appearance, was his doom—but the two nobles 
obeyed his commands, and even used force for their 
mistress’s preservation. 

She struggled wildly for a moment or two, and 
then fell fainting into their arms, and was quickly 
borne away between them. j 

Quarroneka seemed gifted with the sinews of a 
giant, and his sweeping blows deséended with the ra- 
pidity of the lightning’s flash, bearing down all before 
him. The mailed bodies of his antagonists were not 
proof against the keen temper of his sword and the 
terrific ferce of his blows, and one by one they fell 
back into their comrades’ arms or swelled the heap of 
slain at the feet of the undaunted Mexican. 

“ Dog of a heathen!” exclaimed a voice from be- 
tween the set teeth of an old Castilian, “ I'll send thee 
to the shades in as many pieces as thou canst number 
dead enemies at thy feet !” 

And so speaking, he piaced his petronel at rest, and 
blew his match preparatory to taking deadly aim at the 
foeman. But before his intentions could be .carried 
into effect, the hand of an officer was laid on his arm, 
and he was commanded to forbear. 

“Do you not see, from the royal head-dress of 
scarlet plumes, that he is of the Montezuma blood? 
Fool! would you miss the chance of handling the 
hidden riches of which he can name the hiding-place? 
Rush on him and secure his arms, but do not injure 
him. 

And as the Spaniards became masters of the 
palace, they swarmed upon him back and front, 
ey was quickly overpowered by the numbers of 
the foe. 

They led him into the main body of the palace, and 
as he entered the hall where so lately had been mirth 
and joyfulness, a scene of fearful contrast was pre- 
sented to his gaze. Arms which had been twined 
about the forms of partners in the dance were still 
folded in the same embrace, but they were now lecked 
in the stern rigidity of death. Brows lately smiling 
and open, were now knit in the defiance of despair— 
their marble pallor looking more deadly white from 
the crimson streams which flowed from their ghastly 
and gaping wounds. 

But the sight that froze the blood in his heart as he 
gazed on it, was the spectacle around the throne. A 
hecatomb of bodies lay piled there, and the well-knowa 
form of his father—the great Montezuma—lay ex- 
tended on the ghastly heap. 2 

With a cry of horror, Quarroneka sprang from his 
captor’s grasp, and rushing to the royal figure, lifted, 
with the tenderness of a loving son, the head that 
never again would throb with worldly cares and woes- 
The bodies of his faithful subjects formed a monument 
of affection well fitted to commemorate the overthrow 
of the last of the Montezumas. 

The capital was in the invaders’ hands. They had 
entered by the means of a small stream that 
through the city and ejected the waters beyond the 
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walls. Tho storm and darkness of the night were 
taken advantage of by two of the most expert swim- 
mers in the camp, and having succeeded in surprising 
the sentinels before the alarm could be given, one of 
the great gates was thrown open, and the silent en- 
trance of the wary foe was thus made good. , 

The attack and capture of the palace, together with 
the death of Montezuma, sent a panic to the hearts of 
the defenders, and the subjugation of the entire city 
was a comparatively easy task te the determined 
Spaniards. Many of the inhabitants were slain ; 
some succeeded in escaping from the captured city; 
while those of highest consequence were carefully 
confined, in hepes of eliciting from them by treacherous 
promises or cruel tortures, the supposed hiding-place 
of the immense wealth known to be contained within 
the capital of the western El Dorado. Among the 
latter the young prince Quarrorieka remained a 
prisoner in the self-same halls that had been the abode 
of his childhood and the heritage of his prime. 

Night again had set upon the great city. On the 
walls, the iron clang of Spanish warders jarred the 
pavement in the place of the light feet of its late 
defenders. The streets.echoed with voices whose 
unknown tongue had never before been heard by their 
silent stones ; and the loud bursts of the trumpet’s 
voice startled gay-plumed birds as they essayed to rest 
a moment on the luxuriant boughs of the garden that 
spread around on every hand. 

Within the palace a scene far different from that of 
the preceding night was now being enacted. The 
great chamber was filled with armed men, in the midst 
of whom, extended upon a rude semblance of that 
horrible instrument, the rack, was the form ef the 
brave young prince Quarroneka, By his side, and 
holding his wrist within his palm, stood a grey- 
headed chirurgeon, who appeared to gaze upon his 
subject, with the same pleasant eoncern that a philoso- 
pher might display regarding an impaled butterfly of 
an exceedingly curious species. At the sufferer’s head 
appeared the tall figure and gaunt features of that 
Western conqueror, whe might have been entitled the 
great Cortez, but for the inhumanity which marked his 
subduing progress. He turned from the face of the 
tortured prince toward the absorbed physician, and de- 
manded : 

“ Senor Chirurgeon, will he bear another turn of the 
rack, think ye?” 

The old man was silent for a moment, while he felt 
the patient’s wrist, tenderly, and counted its pulsa- 
tions with minute exactness. He then looked up, but 
still abstractedly, and replied : 

“ As near as my professional experience will permit 
me to compute, the vital energy in the possession of our 
very interesting case has become wound up by force of 
surrounding circumstances, to such an extreme pitch, 
that the probabilities are greatly in favour of his still 
adhering tenaciously te existence, even after an ad- 
ditional turn of the instrument. But,” added he 
seeing that Cortez was about to give the signal to the 
men who held the levers to proceed, “ but it may be 
as well to add,” and here he carefully knocked a fly off 
the prince’s forehead, “‘ that the same will most likely 
result in the entire separation of the members of his 
body. He will in short be torn asunder.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the conqueror, “ Manuel,” ad- 
dressing one of those present who had served in the 
capacity of interpreter, “ tell this to the barbarian, and 
let him nete it weil.” 

His eyes gleamed ferociously as he glanced around 
him for an instant. He looked out and saw the dim 
light of the risiag moon just visible in the distance. 
He pointed towards it : 

“The instant the silver rim ro ge | messenger of 
light is-perceptible above the 1 which yet hides it 
from our view, that moment, if he have not yet con- 
feased the whereabouts of the vast hoards of hidden 
treasure of which he owns he knows the situation, 
that moment I give the signal that shall see his body 
a into quivering, gory particles. I swear it, by my 
soul: 

The tortured man made no reply directly te the 
terrible threat, but looked out toward the illuminated 
sky, and in a firm and triumphant voice spoke: 

“Spirit of the night! arise and cast thy rays upon 
the last of a kingly race, as he ascends to the abodes 
of his endnentol forefathers. Let thy bright beams 
be the funereal torch to light the soul of Quarroneka 
a8 it wings its everlasting flight. Quarroneka dics, 
and with his last breath curses, now and for ever, the 
souls of his country’s foes! ” 

Cortez g fiereely forward, and yelled out: 

“Tear the impious heathen limb from limb! Let 
not such blasphemy be breathed another moment!” 

The hands of the executioners were laid upon the 
levers, and their firm sinews braced to fulfil upon the 
instant the horrible command; when the great door 
at the upper end of the hall was, with a loud crash, 

open, and with the fury ef rage and revenge 
z at their hearts, a host ef Mexicans dashed 
Wildly into the apartment 


At their head appeared a female figure who, as soon 
as she entered, flew towards the rack whereon the ex- 
hausted prince was laid. With the fury of an enraged 
tigress she swept down all who opposed her passage. 
In both her delicate hands she wielded a heavy blade, 
and with this she. hewed down all before her until 
Quarroneka’s side was reached. ‘To sever the bonds 
that held him was the work of a moment, and she 
then fell upon his breast and murmured forth: 

“ Thou art saved at length, my husband! ” 

Not a moment was to be lost to make their victory 
sure. It was too frail a band to dream of winning 
the city back again from the invaders’ hands, and 
therefore they waited but to lift the form of the prince 
tenderly upon their shoulders and return as they had 
come, first driving the Spaniards forth from the 
palace, or leaving their bodies on the marble floor, 
through the same secret passage they issued by which 
the night previous Zilara had found an escape beneath 
the city even beyond the walls. 

On finding herself in safety, she had instantly 
collected a few brave hearts and returned silently to 
the palace, determined to rescue her husband or find 
(death by his-side. And thus did Zilara prove that the 
bravery of her ancestors was not alone confined to the 
men of her proud race, nor that the women of ker line 
were only fit to be carefully nurtured in tenderness 
and love. 

The throne of the Montezumas was levelled with 
the dust, never to be upraised again in its pride and 
glory. 

But amid the groves of the south, Quarroneka and 
his sweet bride found a home, and as much happiness 
as exiles from their country and the graves of their 
kindred could ever look to obtain. R. C. 











Tue Great Frre 1n Russta.—The Gazette de 
Moscow states that on the 4th of June a terrible fire 
destroyed all the wooden buildings that had been con- 
structed for the business of the great fair of Nijni 
Novgerod. All the shops on the line of the Oka, a 
verst in length, all the theatres and shows, thirty res- 
taurants, fifty public-houses or hotels, the public baths, 
and several workshops were destroyed. The Tartar 
mosque and three or four houses are all that were 
preserved from the fire. 

Leve anv Srockrnes.—An elderly gentleman, a 
widower, recently died: in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna, who had tke singular practice of never wear- 
ing a pair of stockings the second time, but of every 
day putting on a new pair which had been knitted for 
him by some old women whom he knew, and whom 
he paid liberally. At his death he left 2,438 pairs of 
woollen or cotton stockings, and 2,002 pairs of thread, 
all carefully put away. This originality is said to 
have arisen from a sort of pious remembrance of his 
wife, who had been only a poor knitting-girl before 
her marriage. 

A New Way To Pay Dests or Honovur.—It 
was stated a fortnight ago that a young man of a good 
Athens family had been captured by the brigands, 
who demanded a ransom of 2,000 drachmas (about 
£70.) The money was paid, and the prisoner re- 
turned safely to his alarmed friends. It turns out 
now, however, that the whole affair of the capture 
was an ingenious myth, got up by the young scape- 
grace himself to extract the means requisite to dis- 
charge a debt of honour incurred at play.” Both the 
delinquent and his accomplice have been arrested. 

Tue Royal Academy Exhibition will now be open 
in the evening for the remainder ef the season, and, 
referring to this subject, it may be as well to remark, 
the building in Trafalgar-square will in future be 
given up for the use of the National Gallery entirely, 
so the Royal Academy must now think of erecting 
rooms for their own use elsewhere, This is as it 
should be. The “site” now known “as the finest in 
Eurepe” is to have the vational pictures permanently 
exhibited there, and the interest of the general public 
has been allowed for once to be preferred to that of 
even so pampered and fondly cherished a bantling as 
the Royal Academy fis. The Government will now 
have an excellent opportunity of improving Trafalgar- 
square, and of making the present building suitable to 
the site and to the improved taste of the age, whilst 
the Academy can have the advantage hereafter of 
securing for themselves a freehold of their own, where 
it is to be hoped they will not forget to further the 
true interests of the fine arts, b:therto so much 
neglected in this country. 

Tue Iontan IsLanps.—Lascarato remembered the 
time when glass in the windows was a great rarity in 
Argostoli. The young doctors returning from the 
Italian colleges often brought with them small window- 
frames fitted with glass to put up in their rooms, and 
thus to astonish the natives by their unwonted luxury. 
He told me some curious characteristics of the seclu- 
sion of the ladies in Cephalonia in former times. 





When the British officers were first quartered in Ar- 





gestoli, about fifty years ago, as they never saw ladies, 
they inquired if it were a city inhabited only by men. 
On learning that the town really contained fair ladies, 
but that custom secluded them from the sight of 
strangers, the young officers resolved to obtain a peep 
of them. They adopted a notable scheme. They 
hired a number of donkeys, to which they appended 
plenty of bells. Then, mounting upon these animals 
with their faces toward the tails, they proceeded to 
ride through the streets. The ludicrous scene brought 
the whole population to the windows, and the officers 
returned to their quarters, joyfully exclaiming: “ At 
last we have seen the ladies!” When my friend was 
a youth, the shoemakers were not allowed to see 
young ladies who required their services. The doors 
of the rooms were provided with holes through which 
the ladies passed their feet in order to bo measured.— 
Four Years in the Ionian Islands: their Political and 
Social Position. . Edited by Viscount Kirkwall. 

RoyaAL WEDDING-cAKE IN New ZEALAND. — 
Last year Lieutevant-Colonel Palmer, of Nazing 
Park, Essex, sent out to New Zealand one of the 
Prince of Wales’s wedding-cakes, with instructions 
that it should be divided amongst some of the most 
loyal of the New Zealand chieis. Mrs. Archdeacon 
Hadfield, in writing to the lady of the Bishop of 
Wellington, says: “ Otaki, 9th of January, 1864.— 
We had Thompson’s feast on the Ist of January. The 
dinner-table was very pretty, and the Prince of Wales’s 
wedding-cake, sent by Colonel Palmer, excited great 
admiration. I think I told you what it was like. 
When the cutting of the cake commenced, there was 
a general cry that only a siall piece was to be cut, 
that those chiefs and their friends who were absent 
might all have a share, which I thought rather good, 
eoming from Maories. I expected to hear them say 
what was the good of eating such a small piece, and 
felt rather relieved to hear the request. ‘here isa 
piece reserved for you and the bishop, which I will 
send on Monday, also some for Mancurata, and a 
small piece for Mr. Taylor. All seemed to enjoy 
themselves. The cheers for the Queen were almost 
deafening. A newspaper containing Tamihana te 
Rauperaha’s speech upon the occasion will be sent te 
Colonel Palmer.—(Signed) Kare Haprie.p.” 


IontaAN Customs.—On every Easter Eve, a gun is 
fired as a signal at eleven a.m.; and at the same in- 
stant, from the windows and tops of all the houses in 
Corfu, great quantities of crockery are discharged 
into the streets. For this memorable occasion, all 
broken or cracked earthenware jugs and dishes are 
carefully preserved throughout the year. The sup- 
position is, that good Christians are stoning, in 
imagination, the traitor Jew. The Greeks will not 
readily confess this fact to strangers, yet it is gene- 
rally believed. On Saturday, the 14th of April, 1860, 
I (to use a sporting phrase) very nearly came to grief 
from a misunderstanding in regard to this custom. I 
had been led to believe that operations were to com- 
mence at noon. But about two minutes to eleven I 
was riding quietly along the Line Wall, on my way 
home, when I observed that the streets were unusually 
empty. My suspicions being excited, I asked of a 
man ina doorway if it were not at twelve that the gun 
would be discharged. He replied that it would be 
fired in a minute or two. I instantly set spurs to my 
horse, and galloped to my house at racing speed. 
Just as I had dismounted, bang went the gun, and 
down came the crash of crockery from the houses. 
From the moment the crockery falls, guns and pistols 
are fired in all directions.—Four Years in the Ionian 
Islands: their Political and Social Position. Edited by 
Viscount Kirkwall. 

AraB WaARFARE.—The sun had set, but the moon 
was up, and the fine air of the desert, fragrant with 
the aroma of herbs, crushed with our horses’ hoofs, 
was most exhilarating. Batran guided us still in a 
northerly direction, parallel to the course of the 
Euphrates ; and, as we rode along together, he narrated 
many interesting scenes of Bedaween life. Passing a 
defile between two low rocky hills, he pointed out the 
mouth of a cavern, which, he said, extended eastward 
under the river, here at least a mile off, and cor- 
responded with another aperture in Mesopotamia. If 
true, this might be the passage by which Zenobia, 
after the fall of Palmyra, was trying to escape when 
Aurelian’s soldiers captured her. Batran told me that 
if I would dismount and enter it I should find thirteen 
headless Arabs of the Shammar tribe, whom he had 
thrown in there not long ago. On my expressing 
curiosity as to the fact, he told his story. He had 
gone out with three hundred of his Hanadi to meet a 
body of the Shammar which had crossed the Euphrates 
to Mesopotamia, intent on plunder. At a Hadideen 
camp on his way, he learned that the Shammar had 
sent a strong party of the Ghess tribe to swim the 
river higher up, and draw attention from the main 
expedition, as they had heard of Batran’s approach. 
He met the stratagem by opposing a Hadideen force 
to the Ghess while he marehed against the Shammar. 
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His tacties were successful; both the Shammar and 
the Ghess were driven back to Mesopotamia. Batran 
took twenty prisoners, This cave had been agreed 
upon as his rendezvous with the Hadideen, who soon 
came there to report their victory. But they mourned 
the death of thirteen of their number in the fight, 
which had been more obstinate with the Ghess than 
with the Shammar, the latter having at once taken to 
flight, leaving their worst mounted to be captured. 
To avenge the Hadideen, Batran with his own hand 
cut off the heads of thirteen of his prisoners, gave 
them to his allies to satisfy the tribe that their blood 
was paid, and threw the bodies into the cavern. He 
released his other prisoners, he said, concluding his 
horrible anecdote with a loud laugh.—Rambles in 
Syrian Deserts. 





ALL ALONE. 


Br E.D E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE PARTY AT DENBY HOUSE 
Maiden! since we met thee last 
O'’er thy brow a change has past; 
In the softness of thine eyes 
Deep and still a mystery lies; 
From thy voice there thrills a tone 
Never to thy childhood known. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Wuewn Ida Denby decided upon giving a party, she 
had but little trouble in finding the guests. 

Had she waited to select those alone who held 
equal position with herself in the neighbourhood, 
she might have had some difficulty in filling the 
rooms. 

But no such thought entered her head. 

Her desire in giving the party was to make herself 
popular. 

In accordance with this desire, she caused invita- 
tions to be issued to every respectable house in the 
neighbourhood of Rensdon. 

Basil Wylde was asked, and s0, of course, was his 
sister Nelly. 

She was now about nineteen years of age, and had 
grown up almost beautiful. 

So nearly, indeed, that many people said she had 
only just escaped being the belle of the county. 

Others thought she had not escaped it, and that for 
miles round Rensdon there was not a more lovely 
girl than Helen Wylde. 

She was of medium height, with slender figure, 
lithe, agile and graceful in all her movements. 

She had an elegant little head, well placed upon a 
pair of shoulders which might have served a sculptor 
for a model. 

Her hair and eyebrows were, if anything, blacker 
than in childhood. 

Her complexion, too, had not altered with her ad- 
vancing years. 

It was still the same—of gipsy darkness, only 
warmed in the cheeks and lips with a glow caught 
from the woods and fields amongst which the greater 
part of her life was passed. 

Helen was certainly the beauty of the family. 

Poor Basil could not boast of good looks. 

He was now about twenty-three years of age, tall 
and awkward, with large hands and feet, and an 
enormous head. 

His hair was a coarse, red thatch, which obsti- 
nately refused to lie down flat, resisting all the efforts 
of brush and comb. 

His features were all more or less mis-shapen, and 
his face was only redeemed from downright hideous- 
ness by the expression of hearty good-humour which 
at all times beamed upon it. 

Miss Wylde had been invited to the party, and so 
had Miss Nelly Parrott, but they had excused them- 
selves, as had Mrs. Wakefield, but the heart of her 
son Harry leapt with joy when he learnt that Ida 
Denby had requested that he might be of the party. 

Aud now a word or two respecting this youth, who 
is destiued to play no inconsiderable part in the story 
of Genevieve’s life. 

He was the son of the poor Widow Wakefield, who, 
in a lone cottage far up the hill-side, managed to earn 
a scanty living by the produce of a few acres of land 
let to her at a nominal rent. . 

Mrs. Wakefield had known better days, but that was 
of the past. 

Long before her son had been born her: life had 
been far different, but poverty had stricken her down 
early in life. 

She herself had had a fair education, and in the 
evenings, after the day’s work was over, she would call 
lier Harry to her side and impart to him the know- 
ledye she possessed. 

Still this was not sufficient to satisfy the craving 
after learning of Harry Wakefield. 





He longed to read for himself those books which he 
knew only by name, 

Led by some errand of charity, Genevieve, when yet 
a child, visited the house of the Widow Wakefield. 

There she first saw Harry, and there she learnt of 
his longing for knowledge. 

At that time she said nothing, but for all that his 
words did not pass lightly through her mind. 

She spoke to Father Ignatius.on the subject, and 
in her winning way told him of the longing after 
learning of Henry Wakefield. 

It required but little persuasion on the part of Gene- 
vieve to induce the father to give him free instruc- 
tion. 

Thus was Harry Wakcfield’s first ambition satis- 
fied, and Genevieve for her reward had the satisfaction 
of hearing of the wonderful progress he made, and the 
talent he displayed in his studies. 

These two—Genevieve Lenoir and Harry Wakefield 
were thrown constantly together, and though as they 
grew older the communion between them grew more 
and more formal, Harry still nourished in his heart 
feelings of the warmest gratitude to her who by 
her kindness had procured for him the knowledge for 
which lhe craved. 

Gratitude still he called this feeling, when at the 
age of twenty-two he looked fondly after the graceful | 
figure of Genevieve whenever he met her on the hills. | 

There was something akin to love in the steady | 
persistent adoration which he offered at the feet of our 
heroine, 

Neither of them } new it. 

Harry’s position in life was far beneath that of. 
Genevieve Lenoir, and even in his wildest flights of | 
fancy he never thought of her as other than far—far 
beyond his reach. | 

He looked and loved, but respectfully, and at a | 
distance. | 

‘Lo do her a service would have been his greatest 
happiness. 

Half-a-dozen kind words from her was a never-to- 
be-forgotten pleasure. 

But yet he only called it gratituie. 

Many others besides those already mentioned were 
invited to Ida Denby’s party and accepted with joy, | 
but, as they will play no part in this narrative, a 
detailed introduction is unnecessary. 

The morning of the eventful day was bright and 
cloudless. : 

The sun darted forth his rays into the valley, and 
lit up even the old house, till it sparkled and glittered 
in the glare. 

The beauty of the day warranted Ida in mak- 
ing a slight alteration in her programme. 

Her guests had been invited early, so she caused the 
stand for the musicians to be removed on to the lawn, | 
and had a convenient summer-house fitted up as a 
refreshment-room. 

When the evening came on and the moon rose, the | 
night was so warm, and the light so brilliant, that an 
adjournment to the house was unanimously negatived, 
and the young people danced on the lawn, took 
refreshments in the summer-house, and wandered in , 
happy, merry, laughing parties, through the shrubberies. | 

As Genevieve and ‘Theodora caime upon the lawn, 
many pressed forward to greet our heroine; but poor 
Theo had been kept so much in tle background by 
Mrs. Throgmorten, and the more ostentatious charms 
of Rose, thatshe scarcely saw. a familiar face in the 
whole assembly. 

Timid as she was, it was but natural she should 
cling to her friend for protection. 

Genevieve good-naturedly sacrificed her own plea- 
sure, for the sake of the poor girl at her side. 

Hand in hand, they strolled together through the 
shrubbery. 

Asudden turn brought them face to face with Ida 
Denby and her son Austin. 

It was the first meeting of Austin and Genevieve. 

The mother and son made a beautiful pair. 

Genevieve thought so the moment her eyes rested 
upon them. 

Theodora gazed at them both in the fierce yet un- 
conscious way she bad when absorbing from any ob- ‘ 
ject all the beauty and inspiration she could draw. 

Austin was of a fine, tall, yet well rounded figure. 

His stately head was covered with a profusion of 
sunny bright brown curls, similar in culour to those of 
Genevieve. 

Neither was his pale complexion, nor were his 
sharply-cut Grecian features unlike hers. 

His eyes were magnificent. 

Large, clear, shadowy orbs they were, of unfathom- 
able yet sorrowful depth. 

‘lhey were in strange contrast to his youthful grace 
and beauty. 

When Genevieve first saw. those eyes she started. 

Her face flushed and paled again, as under the 
hidden light of sonie new discovery. ; 

What was there to affect her so powerfully in the 
first sight of Austin Denby? 

















Theodora, too, felt the power of those eyes. 

When hers first met his deep, mournful gaze, some 
pees and hitherto unknown point of sympathy jp 

er own heart was touched. 

She felt vagucly but earnestly that she would give 
uP - her own life’s dearest joys to make that other 

© happy: 

She dropped her shy eyes directly she met his 
glance, but still she seemed to see that mournful gaze 
penetrating her bosom. 

All this passed in a few seconds. 

Mrs. wee advanced and presented her son, who 
bowed to both the young girls with a winning grace, 

None of the party were inclined to be formal. 

Theodora was somewhat shy at first with the 
stranger, but Austin’s kind and tender manner soon 
made her forget her nervousness, and they two 
strolled on, conversing familiarly, followed at some 
little distance by Genevieve and Ida Denby. 

Nelly Wylde was not in the best of tempers. 

She was naturally vain, and was disappointed at 
not receiving the amount of notice and attention she 
had expected. 

In a moment of pique she had placed her arm 
within her brother's, and had ordered him to lead her 
away from the dancing. 

He knew better than to remonstrate, but, without s 
word, led her from the lawn amongst the trees. 

As these two entered a long avenue, down which 
the moon was shedding its brightest rays, Austin 
Denby, with Theodora on his arm, appeared: at the 
other end. 

‘‘ Nell,” said Basil, ‘who are those two who have 
just entered the walk? Do you see them?” 

“Yes. The young man is the lion of the evening, 
and I intend him to be my partuer in the next dance.” 

‘* Suppose he doesn’t ask you ? ” 

“ Suppose I make it impossible for him to avoid 
doing so?” 

Basil stared at his sister, with a dull, bewildered 
expression. 

He quite failed to understand her meaning. 

“Nell! who is that sweet, quiet, gentle, little pale- 
faced creature on his arm? "’ 

“That? oh, that's poor Theodora, Mrs. Throg- 
morten’s niece.” 

“ What a beautiful girl.” 

“ Beautiful! Well, she may suit some persons’ 
fancy.” 

* Don’t you admire her, Nell? ” 

“ Admire her! Why, she has no more courage than 
a mouse, I don't believe she'd dare to mount a horse 
or pat a dog.” 

“She's not a bit like you, Nell—that’s a fact.” 

Basil spoke out boldly, in a way that was quite 
new to him. 

His sister looked at him fiercely for a minute. 

“ Don’t bea fool, Basil!” said she, with emphasis. 

Basil shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“That young fellow—young Austin — he seems 
very much taken by her.” 

“He’s an idiot—a downright unmitigated idiot,” 
said Helen, passionately, ‘to be wasting his time on 
such a miserable little creature, when——” 

“ When you are on the ground. Eh, Nell?” 

Helen laughed. 

She. had too mean an opinion of ler brother's 
abilities to make her care how much or how little he 
knew of any ambitious plans she might form. 

She looked upon him as a helpless log. 

Helen was by nature ambitious. 

Austin was young, good looking, and heir to a vast 
property. 

She also was young and good looking. 

The reader will see at a glance in what direction 
her ambition lay. 

Still, Helen was not prepared to find a rival already 
in the field. 

Yet by the earnestness with which Austin was 
talking to Theodora, it appeared that: without some 
bold manoeuvre on her part, herchanceof drawing him 
away from his present companion was but small. 

Her mind was soon made up as to the course she 
would pursue. 

“ Come, Basil,” said she to her brother, “ as you ad- 
mire ‘l'heodora so much, I will introduce you.” 

Giving Basil no time to hesitate, she walked him 
np to the other two, and presented him in proper 

orm. “ 

Theodora was.forced, by ordinary civility, to speak 
a few words to the uncouth figure and ugly, good- 
natured face, bowing awkwardly before her. 

Heleu availed herself of the opportunity thus offered 
to her. 

She gained her end. 

Austin offered her’ his arm, and led her away to 
join in the dance then commencing, leaving ber 
brother to console Theodora as best lie could for the 
loss of the companionship of the only person, beside 
Genevieve, who had ever seemed to care to understand 


j the inward workings of her mind. 
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SS— 
While this scene was taking place in one part ef the 
garden, another was being enacted at no great dis- 


Genevieve had not walked far by the side of Ida 
when some fresh arrivals called away the giver of the 
entertainment, and our heroine was left alone. 

Anxious to rejoin Theodora, she followed quickly 
in the direction she had last seen her. 

Turning @ corner abruptly, she found herself face 
to face with Harry Wakefield. 

« Miss Lenoir! ” he cried, surprised. 

“ And why ‘ Miss Lenoir’? ” she asked; “ formerly 
it was a more friendly name.” 

Harry Wakefield only sighed. 

“JT had been hoping to see you,” continued Gene- 
vieve. “I could not bear to leave without wishing 


Are you going to leave Denby 
House?” 


“Yes; have you not heard I am about to accom- 
pany Mrs. Denby to the continent?” 

He made no answer. Only his face turned ashy 
pale. 


He turned away his head to hide his discomposure. 
“But. be sure,‘ Harry,” continued Genevieve, ‘I 
shall always feel deeply interested in your welfare.” 
“ You are very kind.” 
« What do you propose doing for yourself ?” 
“T hardly know as 
- d your life here without 
that position in the world 


“Do you mean-to 
making an. effort to 
which your talents fairly entitle you to take?” 

“Oh! if only some of my dreams of ambition might 
be realized!” a 

“Persevere and they will—of that you may be sure.’ 

“Yon flatter me.” 

“ Not-ateall, Be sure that come what will, you 
have in me sincere-well-wisher.” 

Harry bowed his thanks, 

“It seems-but idle talk on my part, situated as I 
am, to talk of helping you.;. but if at any time I could 
do anything for you ——” 

“Oh, if I dared but.ask!” 

“Can I now do aught for yon?” 

“Oh, yes! If I only dared speak the words.” 

“What is it?” 

“Will you give me something to recall this inter- 
view when you are far away?” 


picture, while he, in return, offered to send her some 
fine engravings. 

He ceaxed her out to walk with him. 

Together they rambled about the lovely country, 
talking of painting and art, and thus, without their 
own knowledge, their hearts and minds became firmly 
intertwined. 

The friendship between Austin and Theodora ex- 
cited only a transient surprise. 

No one thought of being uneasy about it. 

“It is nothing but compassion which actuates 
Austin,” said Mrs. Denby. 

“Tt is the same with Genevieve,” replied Mrs. 
Throgmorten. “They both pity the poor little thing 
— besides, she is little more than a child.” 

And so afew days d. 


Days of deep and earnest interest in the young 
man’s heart. 

Days of new, sweet, strange joy to the young girl’s 
lif 


e. 

And then came the day of departure. 

Mrs. Denby’s travelling carriage drew up to the 
door of Denby House, 

Ida, her son, and Genevieve got in, the last adienx 
were uttered, and the trio set off en route for the conti- 
nent. 

A month later the doctor,and) Mrs. Throgmorten 
received an invitation to pay visit to some friends 
residing at a considerable distance. 

They accepted the invitation, and departed with 
their daughter Rose, leaving Thegdora and the 
servants the only occupants of the dismal old man- 
sion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ROBBER’S CRAG, 
Though plunged in ills and exercis'd in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind despair; 
When press'd by dangers and beset by foes, 
The gods their timely succour ‘nterpose ; 
And when our virtues sink, o’erwhelmed with grief, 
By unforeseen expeuients bring relief. Philips. 
TuropoRA was not so dull at Denby House as 
might at first be supposed. 
When the family was there, she was not in the 
habit of associating much with them, 
They looked upon her as a nonenity. 





“I have nothing worthy of your acceptance,” 
answered Genevieve, in a colder tone than she had 
hitherto used. | 

“ A ribbon from your dress,” he stammered. } 

For a moment she hesitated. 

Then she took a small rosette from the front of her 
dress. 

Smiling, she presented it to him. 

Eagerly he took it, avd pressed it to his lips. 
‘“‘Good-bye—may heaven bless you, Genevieve! ” 
he murmured. 

The next instant he had dashed through the trees 
and was lost to sight. 

He was seen no more that evening. 

When Genevieve rejoined the party, she was some- 
what graver than usual. 

Though Harry Wakefield had restrained himself, 
and had not dared to breathe a word of love, Gene- 
vieve could not help seeing something of the state of 
his heart. 

4 Again and again those last words of his recurred to 
er. 


In her mind’s eye she saw his every action. 

Had she done right or wrong ? 

She dared not question her own heart. 

In the meantime, Nelly Wylde had been making 
the best use of. her fascinations, but with indifferent 
success, 

She could not but notice that whenever Theodora 
rian sight, her partner became silent and inatten- 

ve, 


“It must not be,” said Nelly to herself. “ He 
shall never marry that pale-faced girl. Basil has a 
kindness. for her—they shall be man and wife, and 
thus I shalt remove my rival without hurting her.” 

How she. succeeded in her object the following 
chapters. will show. 

The party came to an end, as parties must, and the 
guests retired, 

Austin lay awake long that night, thinking of the 
Pale, wistful face of Theodora,.and when. he fell 
asleep it haunted him in bis dreams. 

In the few. days left him between the night of the 
y and his departure for the continent, he did not 
to improve his acquaintance with the little, delicate, 
fawn-eyed girl that he bad met, and had allowed to 
aaa deep a@ hold upon his faucy—if not his 


He gained Theodora’s confidence, and persuaded her 
to let him see. some.of her paintings. 
Gradually he drew her on to speak, shyly enough, of 





her artist hopes and aspirations. 
He extracted a promise from her to paint him a 


Her dlicate nature shrank from intruding her com- 
pany where she felt it was not welcome. 

The greatest blow of all to her was, the departure 
of Genevieve. 

it is impossible to state how much she Jeant and 
relied upon. the words of our heroine, 

Hers was one of those natures which need support. 
She was unable mentally to stand alone, and now her 
firm pillar, against which she had been accustomed to 
lean with so :nuch faith and confidence, was gone. 

The loss of Austin Denby grieved her much; but 
upon that subject she would not allow herself to 
dwell, 

The loss of Genevieve was the only sorrow of which 
she spoke openly. 

She had no longer any inducement.to leave the old 
house and ramble away in the forest and over the 
hills. 

The scenes which she might thus revisit, would 
only cause her pain, by bringing back remembrances 
of the happy days of long ago. 

She shut herself up;in her own room and painted 
busily as long as the light served her, and retired to 
rest early, with nothing but a similar morrow to look 
forward to. 

One. day she was, as usual, busily employed at her 
easel, when a visitor came to Denby House, and asked 
for Theodora, 

The servants had long ago taken their cue from their 
mistress, and paid no attention to the poor, thin, 
wistful eyed girl. 

The visitor was directed to the up-stairs room, where 
Theodora was at werk, and left to, find her way 
through the long, dark, rambling, passages by herself. 

Unconscious of this arrival, Theodora bent eagerly 
over her wook. ' 

The door of the room was opened, but she heard it 
not. 

The visitor advanced silently across the floor; but, 
so absorbed was she in her employment, as to have no 
idea she was no longer alone, 

Her visitor stood close by her side and looked over 
her shoulder at the painting:in progress. 

First an angry flush mantled her cheek. 

In a moment it disappeared, and she burst into a fit 
of laughter. 

“ Austin Denby’s portrait!” she cried, still laugh- 
ing immoderately, 

Theodora turned round startled. 

A burning blush suffused her face, 

“Nelly Wylde!” she: cried in amazement, 

‘* Yes, Nelly, Wylde in person, who has surprised you ' 


in the act of painting a young man’s portrait.” | 


She took it in her hand as she spoke, and scrutinized 
it carefully. 

“Oh, put it down, pray put it down!” pleaded 
Theodora with great earnestness, 

When Nelly perceived she had not only surprised but 
really distressed the girl, she replaced the picture, and 
gazed at her soberly, seriously, and searchingly. 

From her she directed her glance to the portrait, and 
back and forth several times, until Theodora’s pale 
face grew crimson under the inspection. 

But, whatever was passing in Helen’s mind at the 
time upon the subjects of her scrutiny, remained, for 
the present, her own secret. 

The reader, perhaps, can fathom 
thought. 

“You must be moped to death here, Theo,” said 
Nelly. 
see us 

“Tt is very kind of you to ask,” replied Theodora. 

“Prove that you mean what you say by coming, 
then!” retorted her friend. 

But poor Theo felt but little inclination for the 
light-hearted, thoughtless conversation of Nelly 

ylde, nor for the clumsy, good-natured, well-meant 
compliments of her brother Basil. . 

“You must come, Theo,” said Nelly, “or else I 
shall send Basil to ry mm over by main force. 

In the end Nelly Giiwey in this, as she had in 
most things. 4c) 

Ere she left Denby House she extracted a promise 
from Theodora to visit Red Ridge in the course of the 
w 


her train of 


“Why don’t you come over to Red Ridge and 
? ” 


eek. 

“ Basil,” said she to her brother, when she got 
home, “if you still think of poor little Theo, you’d 
better look after her, for, assure as I stand here, 
Austin Denby has taken a fancy to her.” 

“ Oh, Nell, don’t say that!” cried poor Basil pite- 
ously, in a tone which would have been ludicrous but 
for its great earnestness.. “I thought she seemed to 
fancy him better than me at the party, but then she 
might like me better if she knew more of me. I'd do 
anything for her, I would. Ah, Nell, you don’t know 
what it is, but if I had the pick of the whole country, 
I'd choose out little Theo from among them all! ” 

Nelly’s eyes sparkled with joy as she heard these 
words. 

She had feared a few days might have worn out 
the remembrance of Theodora in her brother’s heart. 

There was no reason for apprehension on that 
score. 

Basil had been “ hit hard.” 

Finding him in this frame of mind, Nell sat down 
by his side and talked over the matter with him 
calmly and quietly. 

By her words she gave him the hope of success, 
and thus rooted love still deeper in his heart. 

A few words of apology must here be inserted for 
the conduct of Helen Wylde. 

Wild and impetuous, and little accustomed, to be 
thwarted. she had, in the first instance, determined to 
win the affections of Austin Denby. 

Her original motive had been simply personal 
aggrandisement. 

But now a deeper motive influenced her. 

The quiet, gentlemanly, well-bred youth had made, 
in truth, an impression on her heart not easily to be 
effaced. 

For the first time in her life she had felt the sharp 
pains of love. 

This only made her doubly set upon her purpose. 

She had no wish to injure Theodora, 

She was fond of her, after a fashion, and bestowed 
upon her a condescending, pitying affection. 

In common with the majority, however, she only 
regarded her as a puny, sickly, pale-faced child, and 
in summing up her dreams of ambition it never en- 
tered into her calculation that poor Theodora had a 
heart and could feel deeply. 

It seemed to her no robbery to seek to deprive her 
friend of Austin’s love. 

The idea of a marriage between those two appeared 
toher to be simply ridiculous, and she only looked upon 
what she deemed the passing fancy of Austin Denby, 
asa possible bar to the immediate fulfilment of her 
hopes and wishes, 

The easiest way of getting rid of Theodora was by 
marriage. 

Her brother Basil was not only willing but eager to 
marry the pale thoughtful girl. 

Nothing could be better. 

Her only plan as yet was to further by every means 
in her power the intercourse between Basil and 
Theodora, feeling, confident that time would do tho 
rest. 

Nelly’s visits to Denby House became more and 
more frequent. 

No one knew better than she did how to make her- 
self agreeable. 





It was her wish to fascinate her friend, and she soon 
succeeded. 
Theodora who was disposed at first to look upon 
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these visits as hindrances to her artistic labours, came 
in a short time to long for the hour when she might 
have Nelly by her side. 

Thus she gained her first step. 

Theodora’s visits to Red Ridge Farm were not s0 
frequent as her friend desired, but still occasionally 
she would go thither. 

Basil was in an ecstasy of delight. 

Though his specches seldom extended beyond a few 
awkward compliments, he fancied himself already on 
the high road to matrimony. 

Theodora, from motives of pity, often addressed him 
with a few kind words. 

Upon these he almost lived, repeating them to him- 
self again and again in the quiet solitude of his own 
chamber. 

Nelly was hardly satisfied with the progress the 
affair was making. 

Though she repeatedly told herself there was no 
cause for alarm, she dreaded the return of Austin 
Denby while Theodora was still unmarried. 

She determined, if possible, to hasten the event. 

With this object in view, she persuaded Theodora 
into agreeing to join in a long day’s mountain excur- 
sion. 

She and Basil were well used to the hills. 

Alone and together they had often explored their 
wildest recesses. 

It was a taste for adventure which led them upon 
these expeditions, and not romance, nor the love for 
the beautiful in nature. 

It required a considerable amount of persuasion to 
induce Theodora to consent to this plan, but at last 
she gave way. 

As for Basil, his delight knew no bounds, and he 
hardly thought of aught else till the wished-for day 
arrived, 

It was a bright, clear, lovely morning when they 
started, joyful and happy. 

The object of their expedition was to reach a re- 
markable spot called the Robber’s Crag. 

This crag was a high mass of rock, rising abruptly 
from a flat piece of table-land. 

The legend connected with it went back to the 
fabulous “ once upon a time.” 

The mountain then had been the stronghold of a 
gang of robbers, who made occasional sallies upon the 
neighbouring villages, exacting heavy fines in food 
aad money from the inhabitants. 

This continued for a long time, but at last their 
deeds became so notorious that a band of soldiers 
was sent to capture them. 

For several months the band, thanks to their know- 





[THE ROBBER’S CRAG. ] 


ledge of all the intricacies of the mountains, managed 
to hold their own against the force sent after them. 

But the struggle was uneyual. 

One by one the gang fell into the hands of the 
soldiery. 

Their captain alone escaped. 

Upon his head a large price was placed 

The soldiers had sworn to take him. 

Ruthlessly they pursued their search, driving him 
before them from place to place, higher and higher 
up the mountain. 

At length he was discovered. 

Hotly he was followed across the comparatively 
level ground near the summit of the mountain. 

He came to the high crag, and, without moment's 
hesitation, he scrambled to its * 

The soldiers gave a shout of triumph, for now it 
seemed as if their prey were in their grasp. 

In hot haste they followed. 

On the top he stood calmly awaiting their ap- 

roach. 
Pn I have sworn never to be taken alive!” he cried, 
in loud, sonorous tones, as they drew near. 

Without another word, he plunged wildly over the 
precipice. 

With a cry of horror the soldiers saw him fall. 

Down, down he went, now striking st a pro- 
jecting rock, only to be thrown from it again with 
awful force, now crashing through bushes and briers, 
till at last he reached the bottom. 

From that day the spot from which he took the 
leap had been called the ‘“‘ Robber’s Crag.” 

tt was about noon when Nell and her brother got 
Theodora to the summit. 

There they sat down to enjoy the view, which was 
most extensive, and to refresh themselves for the 
coming labour of the descent. 

“That is a roundabout way you brought us up, 
Basil. We can go down the shorter way,” said Nell 
to her brother. 

Basil glanced uneasily at Theodora. 

“Oh, she can manage it; can’t you, Theodora?” 

“Manage what?” 

Nell explained in reply the course they were think- 
ing of taking in returning. 

Theodora glanced at it and shuddered. 

Though it was not much fora practised mountaineer 
to undertake, it was yet a great deal for Theo, whose 
capabilities for such excursions had been but little 
tried. 

“T will help you if I may,” said Basil, summoning 
up all his courage to speak the words. 

Theodora saw it was the wish of her friends to at- 





tempt tne more difficult descent, and not wishing t 
interfere with their pleasure, she announced her ix 
tention of trying it. 

In the matter of help it was impossible for Basil t 
give more assistance than showing the way. 

Accustomed as he was to such excursions, he made 
nothing of it, jumping from rock to rock, every now 
and then shouting out cautions and directions. 

“Come on!” he cried. ~- 

Helen took him at his word. 

“ Come on, Theodora! ” she exclaimed. : 

Lightly she dropped from crag to crag, availing 
herself of the bushes which grew in the interstices of 
the rock to aid her descent. 

Theodora attempted to follow, going timidly and 
cautiously, holding by the saplings to steady herself, 
but almost afraid to let go and drop as Helen did, lest 
she should not be able to stop. 

So she went on in fear and trembling for few 


rds. 
7 Giddy when she dared to look at the precipice 
below her feet, she was forced to turn away her 
head. 

At last came a steep and slippery place. 

Here she paused for a few seconds. 

Advance or retreat seemed to her equally imprac- 
ticable. 

Suddenly her feet flew from under her. 

Her frail grasp upon a dry sapling was jerked 
away. 

In an instant she was precipitated to the rocks be- 


low. 

One wild, terrified scream, uttered in falling, reached 
Basil’s ears, and almost palsied the heart in his bosom, 
for he at once divined the cause. 

Instantly, by a great effort, recovering his panic, he 
rushed back upon the mountain patli, looking eagerly 
to right and left, with a sickening sensation in his 
heart, and a dread of the ghastly sight which might 
meet his eyes. : 

Soon he came upon the form of Theodora stretched 
upon the hard cruel rocks, bloodstained, pale, insen- 
jetta dead! 

With a cry of anguish, he threw himself down be- 
side her, and raised her senséless form in his arms. 

His frantic cries had reached Helen, who now came 
ere to the spot. 

She found Basil supporting the head of Theodora, 
and almost beside himself with terror and d ne 
“Oh, Theo—my own little Theodora—she’s dead ! 
he cried, in heart-rending ‘accents. “My darling— 





speak—but one word—Oh Nell} she's * 
(To be continued) : 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
EXPLANATIONS AND PREPARATIONS. 


Ar the instant of Ruy’s hasty escape into the street, 
@ policeman was passing near the house, and a state- 
ment of the facts of the case was instantly made to 
him. It appeared that he had had a suspicious eye 
upon the Senora Panzola for some time, so that the com- 
munication of our hero found a ready belief and 
acceptance, and the official declared that he would call 
4 comrade and instantly arrest everybody in the house, 
and take them to the police head-quarters. 

This desirable arrangement made Ruy set out, 
almost at a run, for the palace of the Captain-General. 

Two nights of hard labour, without sleep, and with 
but little food, had made quite a change in our hero's 
appearance. His face looked haggard, his eyes wild 
and sunken, and his whole manner was excited and 
striking, so that he attracted general observation as he 
thus darted through the streets of the city. 

Arrived at the residence of his excellency, Ruy 
hurriedly intimated to the guard at the entrance his 
desire to see the chief official. 

E-4 man nome his head. 

“His excellency is very busy this morning,” he 
said, “ and desires to see sauna poe ae ee) 

The guard suddenly paused, staring at Ruy more 
closely, and then, instead of finishing his ebservation, 
he set up a joyful cry of recognition. 

. Bless my soul! you are the very man!” he 
ejaculated. ‘I should not have known you! How 
you are changed.” 

He turned and bawled loudly to a second 
‘nd then explained that he recognized our hero 
as a — for whom extensive inquiries had lately 

n ie. 

A moment more and Ruy was conducted straight to 

e cabinet of the Captain-General, who arose to re- 
ceive him. 

“ Dios!” exclaimed his excellency, regarding Ru 
in astonishment. “We have cmolted fae you two aon 
Senor Leol. Where have you been?” 

Ruy hurriedly related his adventures, and the Cap- 
fain-General, who goo greatly astonished, said : 
b Is it possible ? know that Senora Panzola well, 

ut had no suspicions of her, She bas often visited 
me at my palace with others. How strange! I will 
see that justice is done in this matter, Senor Leol. 
But you must be hungry ! ” 

He touched » bell, and when the servant appeared, 
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gave orders to have the breakfast laid in the adjoining 
room. 

This was speedily done. Ruy bathed his face and 
bands, made a hasty repast, and then returned to the 
cabinet, looking more like himself. 

“ We have made every effort to find you,” said his 
excellency, indicating a seat beside his own for Ruy 
to occupy. “The police have been on the look-out, 
and I have had fears that you might have fallen by 
the hand of an assassin. I pray heaven you may be 
in time to rescue the count and countess from their 
threatened fate!” 

Ruy’s heart sank as he remembered that the pro- 
visions must have been consumed already, and days 
must elapse before he could get to them. 

“TI expect Captain Brote every minute,” continued 
his excellency. “He has everything in readiness, 
and has called several times to inquire if you had been 
heard from. You know that without you the 
expedition cannot proceed a step. The night you 
came here I sent expresses to order two vessels, a 
sloop, and a schooner, to report to the brig at Cien- 
fuegos, but could do nothing more without you. We 
may be in time to save the count and his party. God 
grant it!” 

He went on to state that he had been in the wildest 
alarm and wonder at Ruy’s disappearance, but hoped 
that all would now be right. 

These explanations were scarcely concluded when 
Captain Brote was announced. He was a man of 
middle age, an able and honest officer. He was in- 
troduced to our hero, and greeted him with warmth 
and cordiality. 

The Captain-General then explained Ruy’s delay, 
and added : 

“AsI told you the other night, Senor Leol, you 
can now enter into details with Captain Brote, and he 
will enable you to form a decision as to our move- 
ments.” 

Ruy commenced telling the captain what had oc- 
curred, giving particulars he bad not mentioned to 
his excellency. Of course, he soon mentioned the 
name of Senor Nerle, whereupon Captain Brote started 
to his feet, looking surprised, and exclaimed : 

“Nerle? Senor Nerle?” 

Ruy bowed, and continued his explanation, but was 
soon again interrupted with : 

“Nerle? How does he look. Please describe him.” 

Ruy did so, and the captain then exclaimed, with 
much excitement: 

“It is the very man! The light begins to break 
on this whole business! This sister and this spy 
system are being unmasked! ” 





He proceeded to say that he had an uncle living on 
the south coast of Cuba, near Cienfuegos—that he 
himself had frequently visited this relative—and that 
a family named Nerle had long lived in that neighbour- 
hood. Of late years this family had become quite 
impoverished, having nothing but its sugar estates, 
and it had also run out physically, there remaining 
only two persons thereof, a brother and sister, evidently 
the Nerles with whom our hero had made sucha 
sinister acquaintance. 

“T will mention a strong proof that these Senor 
Nerles are one and same person,” proceeded Captain 
Brote. ‘‘ This sister, Senora Panzola, five years ago, 
when left a widow, was as poor as Job. Her brother 
was in a similar condition. In fact, the last I knew 
of them—say four years ago, the last time I visited 
my uncle—the brother and sister were living at the 
family villa, on the sea coast, west of Cienfuegos, in 
a state of genteel poverty. A year later, as is known 
to your excellency, the sister appeared here in sating 
and jewels, and has maintained the greatest state ever 
since. Moreover, her brother, as I have been informed 
by a letter from a gossiping cousin, has refitted his 
villa, surrounded himself with every luxury, and is at 
this time fairly rolling in wealth, when he is at home. 
I say when he is at home, for it has been remarked 
that he is absent the greater part of the time, ina 
little sloop, going and coming, and this fact corre- 
sponds entirely with the facts respecting the Senor 
Nerle of Isla Grande, who also absents himself from 
that island.” 

“ This is indeed a startling state of affairs!” said 
his excellency, ‘I must say, Captain Brote, that you 
have made out your case—that you have almost proved 
the Senor Nerles of Cuba and Isla Grande to be one 
person, and that this one is in close relations with the 
pirates, and has obtained great sums of money from 
that source.” 

“ Just so, your excellency. There is no doubt of it.” 

Ruy was of the same opinion. 

“There’s another fact to be mentioned in the same 
connection, your excellency,” said our hero, after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘“ When I was among the pirates, 
and particularly at the time of my release by the pirate 
queen, I learned that Callocarras makes frequent disap- 

ces from his band—in fact, that he is not with 
the outlaws more than one-third of the time. Now, 
the question arises, where does the pirate-chief go to 
in these intervals? ” 

Even as he asked the question, a sudden and excit- 
ing suspicion rushed over his soul, and he sprang to 
his feet, exclaiming : 

“Ah! a sudden suspicion comes over me: What 
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if this Senor Nerle and Callocarras should be one and | “ Step aside with me, without a word, or I'll shoot | came up with a silver salver laden with broiled bipjg 
ou 


the same person?” 

An answering suspicion and excitement came over 
the Captain-General and Captain Brote, and both of 
them also started up, exchanging glances with one 
another and with Ruy, as his excellency cried: 

‘“‘ What is there to forbid the supposition? Are the 
two men alike in appearance ? ” 

“No, your excellency—there is a marked difference ; 
but nothing that cannot be explained by a cunning 
disguise.” 

Ruy proceeded to review the points of resemblance 
in the acts of the two men, and the points of dis- 
similarity in their personal appearance. The Captain- 
General listened with much interest, and then said : 

“ Well, the only way to decide this question is to 
arrest Senor Nerle at his villa, if he is there, and 
pursue the inquiry to a legitimate conclusion. This 
arrest must be one of your first movements, gentle- 
men. 
being near the port of Cienfuegos, and the task can’ be 
executed without delay. We will.now settle all re- 
maining details, and I will see you started on your 
grave and pressing duties.” 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE MYSTERY UNFOLDING. 


In half-an-hour Ruy and Captain Brote were on 
their way, on a couple of fast horses, to Cienfuegos, 
over land. The scenery through which they passed 
was beautiful, the lonely roads in some places being 
covered with trailing vines whose wealth of blossoms 
yielded bewildering perfumes under the horses’ tread, 
and the trees and jungles lining the road being filled 
with brilliant birds and gay flowers. 

Some of the roads showed more travel, and on these 
they frequently encountered a whole family on their 
way to the capital from the summer retreats in the 
interior. But neither of the travellers gave much 
thought to the scenery nor the people they met, both 
thinking of Nerle and the terrible questions bound up 
in his identity, as well as of the suffering Count of 
Regla and his friends. 

With frequent changing of horses on the road, 
where relays were awaiting them, and by dint of 
furious riding, Ruy and his companion arrived at 
Cienfuegos at nightfall. Capt. Brote’s brig lay in the 
harbour, and they proceeded to her without delay. 


Fortunately, the villa is in your exact way,’ 


“4 





face turned livid in the moonlight, but with trembling 
knees he followed our hero to the spot where Captain 
Brote was standing. 

He was quickly secured and bound, and Ruy said, 
wishing to try his veracity : 

‘* Who lives here? ” 

“ Senor Nerle,” was the reply. 

“Ts he at home? ” demanded Captain Brote, 

The fellow glanced from one to the other of 
his interrogators, but remained stubbornly silent. 

“Why don’t you answer?” said Brote, threaten- 
ingly,'as he raised his pistol. “Tell me this instant, 
or——” 


“Yes,” stammered the man, frightened out of his 
stubbornness, ‘‘ he's at home! he’s just come a day or 
two ago.” 

“ Ah! them he's been away ?” said Ruy. © 

The man ea to be frightened at the admis- 
sion he had made, but further threatenings and inti- 
midations on the part of his captors, induced him i 
pe admit that his master had brought with him a girl 
captive. ; 

ee. © captive!” repeated our hero, excitedly. 
“ What is her namie!” . 

“ Miss Yola.” i 

“ Yola!” cried Ruy, in astonishment and uncontrol- 
lable excitement. “Yola! He is indeed the same Nerle 
of Isla Grandé” ; : 

His excited questidning elicited the fact that Yola 
had been ‘shut up that very morning, and was now 
confined by herself in a little room u: 

“Then we must hasten to her!” said Ruy. “ Let 
us leave this man gagged and bound,'so that he can- 
not give the alarm, and go to the villa. From 
this fellow's edmissions there are not half-a-dozen’ 
servants in the dwelling and most of those’ are 
women.” 

The captive was gagged,‘and: they then left him, 
helpless, and moved towards the villa. 

Looking off towards the sea, they beheld the sloop 
atid the schooner approaching the coast. Captain 
Brote took out his pocket night-glass, and after regard- 


| ing the vessels a moment said: 


“Yes, there they are—vur reinforcements! The 


| brig will stop them and bring them back here by the 


time we want them. Our plan now is this: to leave 


| these boys here with you, to see that the villain don’t 


“It seems that tle sloop and the schooner have not | 
| send one of our vessels to cut off the villain’s flight 


reported yet,” said Capt. Brote. “We had better 


go directly to Nerle’s dwelling and make our investi- | 


gations.” 

The brig was got under way as quickly as possible, 
and they sailed down near the mouth of the bay. 

Capt. Brote then ordered out the best boat and a 
stout crew of a dozen men, and then said to his 
lieutenant : 

“ Lie-to hereabouts, and keep a look out for the two 
vessels that have been ordered to meet us here. If 
they come within an hour or two, bring them up to 
the bay, in front of Nerle’s villa. We shall be there 
waiting for you.” 

As soon as the captain’s final orders and wishes 
were understood, he and Ruy entered the boat and 
were rowed around the point and along the shore a 
mile or two, until they were only a short distance east 
of Nerle’s villa. The boat was concealed in some 
bushes after the party had landed, and the expedition 
moved cautiously along the beach, its leaders finally 
halting for a brief consultation. 

“It’s less than half a mile to the villa,” said Capt. 
Brote. “We had better go there first, as it is nearer 
than my uncle’s residence.” 

“Our best course,” rejoined our hero, “is to seize 
one of Nerle’s servants, if we can get hold of one, and 
make him confess all about his master, as far as 
known to him, the number of men in the house, and 
all that concerns us. It is more than probable that 
Nerle is yet at Isla Grande; still we can see.” 

This course was agreed upon, and they hastened 
over the sugar fields, and through orange groves, 
finally approaching the villa. 

Although it was not late in the evening, not a light 
was to be seen about the dwelling, and the visitors 
began to fear that Nerle was inde absent, whe they 
caught sight of an old man servant, smoking his 
pipe, just outside of the gate. 

“Ah!” said Ruy, “ there's the very man we want. 
Let us seize him.” 

This was a task requiring caution, lest they should 
alarm any one inside the dwelling, and Ruy under- 
stood it. Cocking a pistol, which he held threaten- 
ingly in his hand, he stepped from the shelter of the 
orange trees, and advanced toward the servant. 

“ Just step here a moment, my good man,” he said. 
“T wish to speak to you.” 

The man sprang to his feet and took a step toward 
the dwelling. 





run. He has a sloop down the coast, and we must 
in that direction. We must come——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Ruy, starting. 
heard excited voices at the villa!” 

They were now near it. 

They listened a moment, and Ruy continued : 

“Yes, there 'tis—a cry of alarm! Good heavens! what 
if it should be Yola! There's no time for ships and 
precautions! Hark!” 

The sounds that now came to their hearing excited 
both men too much for words, and they hurried to- 
wards the villa, followed by the men. 


“Surely I 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AFFAIRS BECOME CRITICAL, 


Arter being shut up by Nerle in the manner re- 
corded, Yola looked about her, examining her prison. 
The room was of good size, and evidently used as a 
lumber-room, for at one side were piled in confusion 
various pieces of old furniture, shabby from long use, 
and thrown aside with the increased wealtli of the 
family. 

A dingy couch stood near the door, anda broken 
table occupied the centre of the apartment. ‘These 
were covered thickly with dust, as could plainly be 
seen*in the dim liht that pervaded the room. The only 
window was near the ceiling, without panes of glass, 
being very small, and covered only with a wire gauze 
to keep out insects. 

A quick glance assured Yola that even could she 
reach the window and tear aside the gauze, she could 
never creep through the tiny aperture, and as the 
hopelessness of her situation and her disappointment in 
Nerle came over her, she threw herself on the couch, 
and sobbed violently. 

“Oh, Ruy, Ruy!” she murmured, “TI don’t want to 
live any longer! I hope when Senor Nerle comes to 
look at me again he’ll find me dead!” 

For some time she thought thus and prayed for 
death, but at length her natural resolution came back 
to her, and her eyes sparkled as she thought: 

“Oh, if I could only getaway now! I shouldn’t 
wonder if Senor Nerle would try to kill me if I stay 


| here, so I may as well make the attempt to fly!” 


“ Do you see this? ” demanded Ruy, significantly. | 


She considered various plans for escape, and rejected 
them all as impracticable, and finally resigned herself 


| to wait the progress of events. 


About the middle of the afternoon, old Faca 


The man’s teeth chattered, his villanous-looking | 


| transparent jellies, hot chocolate, and a bottle o 


wine. 
She placed these on the table, and then started 
for the door, glancing wistfully at the food she hag 
brought. 
“That looks like a nice dinner, Faca,” said Yol, 
bending over it. ‘Don’t you want some of it?” ' 
ere woman glanced back to the hall, and heg. 


“You are quite welcome to it,” said Yola; “take as 
much as you want.” 

‘“* No, master is waiting for me,” said the woman, iy 
a whisper. “ If it wouldn’t make any difference to you, 
and as I’ve got the key, I might come in when he’s a 
supper, a little before dark——” 

“Certainly,” returned, Yola, looking suspiciously a 
mg oye food; “I can’t eat it all.” 

woman whispered: her thanks, and retrea 

locking the door behind her, and Yola esowel be 


servient—and her only thought was that Nerle meant 
to poison her. , : 

“But perhaps not?” she again mused. “If he 
loves me he wouldn't want to kill me. Is there any- 
thing in thatfood? Old Faca didn’t suspect it, that’s 
certain. And if the pirate woman didn’t suspect it, 
why should I? I'll let her try it, I think?” 
The afternoon i in 


passed ; countil 
Paca returned, which she did a elie telote aisle 


Senor Nerle have anything to do with it?” 

“ Why, he looked to see if it was nice enough for 
you,” was the response. “ He just arranged it a little, 
But I must hurry, for he’s coming up here pretty 
soon.” 

While Yola was hesitating with her suspicions, and 
doubting whether it would be best to express them, 
the old woman drained the bottle of wine, ate soma 
of the meats, and considerably lessened thé repast. 

Sitting upon the faded couch, Yola fixed her eyes 
upon her, waiting to see the result. ; 

She had not long to wait, the old woman soon 
mumbling incoherently, and then leaning her head 
upon a table in a strange sleep. 

“Ts she dead?” thought Yola, in wondering horror, 
as she arose softly and approached Faca. “ No—she's 
asleep! Drugged—what for? He meant it for me, 
and thinks I’ve taken it. I must escape before lie 
comes, for he’ll come soon te look after me.” 

She tried to put her hand into the old woman's 
pocket, but Faca was leaning in such a way tliat the 
act was impossible without moving her. 

“JT won't give up!” murmured Yola, resolutely. 
| ‘I’m almost free! I will get away from this dread- 
' ful place to-night!” 
| After a moment’s reflection, she pulled the old 

woman’s dress to’ test her’ slumbers, but the loud, 
regular breathing was not disturbed, and the heavy 
eyelids did not even tremble. She then tried to move 
her, but she seemed fixed as a rock, ’ 

“T'll manage it,” thought the little creature, with a 
| glow of hope. ‘Senor Nerle will find I’m a different 
| girl from what he expected, I think.” 

She ‘hastened to the pile of old’ furniture, and 
tugged with all her little strength at an old mattress 
that lay in the heap, at length pulling it beside the 
old woman. 

And then, summoning all her power, Yola stood 
behind the old woman's chair, tipping it up. Her 
singular manceuvre was successful, and the negress 
tumbled noiselessly upon the mattress, her pocket 
right side up. 

“Good!” said Yola, with a triumphant smile, 8s 
she took out the key. “ Now for freedém!” 

She hastened to the door, every pulse throbbing 
with the hope of speedy liberty, unlocked the door, 
and opened it, and hurried out into the hall—to find 
herself face to face with Nerle! 

The blood forsook her face, and her eyes ‘dilated 
with horror as she beheld him. 

“ Aha!” said Senor Nerle, catching her tiny arm 
in a fierce gripe, while his eyes gleamed fiercely upon 
| Bewe ty How happens this, my little lady? Let us 

seo! 
| He dragged her back into the room she hai left 
ve a quick glance at the diminished meal and old 
. Faca slumbering upon the mattress, and then he said: 
| “Isee. The wrong person atethe dinner! If you 
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chad taken that drug for a week, you would have been 
proken in mind enough to marry me!” | 

With a sudden and uncontrollable terror, Yola 
screamed wildly for help. ; | 

«“There’s no help for you!” said Nerle, with a’ 
mocking laugh. “You are mine—mine! Every | 

rson is this house is my minion! Here, little lady, 

ive me @ kiss!” : 

With blazing eyes and glowing visage, Nerle again 
attempted to draw the girl to him, and again Yola 

ve utterance toa startled scream. 

And then—was it fancy, or did an answering re- 
sponse come up from beneath the window of her 

rison ?—a response in the dear and cheering tones of 
her lover! 

They stood as if frozen to statues, one in an im- 
ploring attitude, the other menacing and terrible; but 
jn the heart of Yola sprang up a wild and sudden ; 
hope, while her enemy experienced a strange thrill of ; 
4error—and both waited for a repetition of the sound. ; 

(To be continued.) 


POISONOUS PLAYTHINGS FOR CHILDREN. 


Waren a few children are killed by a mixture of 
some poison in sugar-sticks, brandy-balls, peppermint- 
sticks, marshals’ staffs, pink ladies, and fifty other 
confections, that children are better acquainted with 
than the writer, a coroner’s inquest is held, and fora 
time the unwholesome materials are disused, and the 
sweetmeats are made more wholesome, although they 
are less brilliant to the eye. But, besides the articles 
above referred to, otler poisonous snares for children 
beset them in all directions. It is extraordiuary what 
agreat want of common care and knowledge is shown 
by thousands who have the charge of children, 





and whose duty it is to protect them from these and 
other dangers. Amongst those matters which require | 
attention, are the colour-boxes which are provided for 
the use of children. We have some of these before | 
us of several prices, ranging from 1d. to 6d., and | 
1s. 6d., and in nearly every instance the colours 
are composed of the most poisonous preparations of 
lead and other dangerous minerals: amongst these | 
are the various shades of green, a small portion of | 
which will destroy life. Infant artists are invariably | 
addicted to the bad practice of putting both paints 
and brushes into the mouth; and, in consequence, there 
is no doubt that promise of future excellence in art 
is sometimes nipped in the bud. 

It is the same with other toys. The younger the 
child, the stronger is the impression that all playthings 
are good to eat. It is, therefore, the duty of the cus- 
todians of children to repudiate all toys decorated with 
poisonous colours, especially when these can be re- 
moved by sucking. Persons may daily see india-rubber 
balls which have been thickly covered with coatings of 
vermilion and chromates of lead which can easily be 
removed by the mouth or damp fingers ; these are solid 
balls ; but, some time since, the death of some children 
was traced to poisoning caused by the coloured gutta- 
percha air-balis. After the misclance referred to, the 
coloured balls went almost entirely out of the market, 
and the clear transparent balls came into general use. 

In the Noah’s arks, in the farm-yards, in the bright 
green coats of the Foresters, and in fifty other ways, 
there is danger to the lives and health of children. 
Now, there is no necessity forthis. To a large extent 
vegetable colours, which are very telling and harm- 
less, might be selected and used instead of the mineral 
preparations, In the Swiss toys this provision is, to 
a considerable extent, attended to; and, with taste, 
cochineal, indigo; and various yellows and siennas 
are used with good effect, and can do no damage. 

But, as regards the preparations of poisonous toys, 
when death can be-shown to have resulted from the 
use of them, the persons who are implicated in their 
sale should meet with due punishment 





MentaL Cutture.—No man, however noble, intel- 
lectual, or refined, lives without manifesting, in some 


degree, some of the frailties of life. There are no 
entirely perfect men; all have failings, and these fail- 
ings will make themselves evident at times. It is 
very true that there some few, who, by studiously 
avoiding the wrong and upholding the right, banish 
mauy of the frailties of life, and appear in the eyes of 
many to be almost perfect types of humanity. There | 
is no human mind but what will, at’ times, be led into 
error, and do foolish, and also very ridiculous things; | 
but how do suc! men thrive, and advance in the } 
march of intellect, when they themselves must of | 
hecessity comprehend the ridiculous blunders that they | 
ve made, aud also realize the attendant shame? ‘They 
receive direct benefit from this source because the shame | 
that follows is conveyed directly to their own hearts; | 
aud from this fact they consequently know better in 
future, from experience, how to avoid making a simi- 
t faux pas. Many of the stumbling-blocks that: lie 
im the path of the young adventurer of sensitive 





organization are composed of the very same material 
—a sense of the ridiculousness of their own numer- 
ous follies follows, as a sort of natural consequence, the 
footsteps of every new beginner, no matter what may 
be his destined aim in lite, or how bright and strong 
may be his faculties by nature. Experience is a 
necessary tutor to every one; and before any success 
can be obtained, in any occupation of mind or body, 
the strict tutelage of experience is absolute necessary. 
“ Practice makes perfect ;” this is an old saying, and 
a very correct one when taken in the sense that per- 
fection is a thing to be obtained on earth in any avo- 
cation; indeed, practice, with the necessary accom- 
paviment of talent, may, with a determined will, 


| perfect the man in a degree that he can easily leave all 


competitors in the rear. 


THE FATAL SECRET. 
—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


‘Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
Tn such a gorgeous palace! Shakespeare. 


On the following day the family from the Vale | 


came over to dine at Fountains, and form their own 
estimate of the strangers. 

Aware that such an ordeal must be undergone, 
Senora Roselli, was extremely solicitous about the 
appearance of herself and her niece. Her own dress 
was simple, but rich and becoming, and on Savella’s 
toilette she expended all her skill. The result did 
credit to her efforts, for the plain dark girl issued 
from her room a brilliant vision of fashionable elegance. 
A handsome wardrobe had been ordered while they 
were in town from a French modiste, and with 
the keen delight of a young girl, Savella found her- 
self in possession of the beautiful things she had so 
often coveted when worn by others. 

A pale amber-coloured silk, trimmed with black 
lace, fell in flowing folds to the floor; Roman pearls 
glittered on her neck and arms, the last of which 
were of sculptured beauty. Her magnificent hair was 
braided into a heavy plait, fastened at the back of her 
head with jewelled arrows, and a faint tinge of colour 
lighted up her dark eyes. As Savella glanced at 
herself in the mirror, she was satisfied with the effect 
of her toilette, though she said: 

“T am afraid that I am overdressed for the occasion, 
Aunt Bianca. This is not a grand dinner party, you 
know; only a gathering of my uncle’s oldest and 
best friends.” 

“ And those are the very people who will criticize 
you most severely. It is fitting that the heiress of 
these broad lands shall be arrayed as becomes her 
position. They are at home, but you are a stranger, 
therefore you should appear in your best.” 

* Well, you know best, and I am satisfied with my 
appearance. I have never seen myself look half as 
well before.” 

“ Yes—you are really handsome to-day. Be natu- 
ral and engaging as Isola is, for I must confess that 
she is attractive. Don’t sing till you are pressed to 
do so, for it is as well not to make an ostentatious 
exhibition of your skill. In that, at least, you can 
excel all the competitors you are likely to find here.” 

“T will remember; and now I may go down and 
show myself to my uncle?” 

“ Yes, if he will receive you.” 

As Savella descended the staircase, Isola joined her, 
dressed in a white muslin robe, with a few natural 
flowers in her hair. She glanced over the brilliant 
figure of the heiress, and smilingly said: 

“You are radiant to-day, Savella. Rich dress is 
very becoming to you.” 

“That means, 1 suppose, that IT need finery to set 
me off to advantage; but you look well in anything. 
Do you think my uucle will be satisfied with my ap- 
pearance? ” 

“He will be very difficult to please if he is not. 
Shall we go together into his sanctum ? ” 

“If he will permit us, I shall be glad to do so.” 

“Oh, yes; this is not one of his dark days, and he 
will be happy to see us.” 

“Dark days!” repeated Savella. “ What do you 
mean, Isola? Is my uncle sulject to fits of gloom ?” 

“Yes; he has suffered much in. his early life. 
Sometimes he cannot. bear intrusion, but now you 
have come, I hope we can jointly brighten him up so 
much that they will become less frequent.” 

When the two girls entered the library, Fontaine 
arose and laid aside his books. He seemed surprised | 
and pleased as his eyes fell upon his niece, and he | 





| said to her: | 


“Druly, my dear, you take one by surprise in every | 
way. A little while ago I discovered that you are a | 
genuine nightingale, and now you come to me almost 
a beauty. Iam proud of my little girl, and my rose 
and my pearl need fear few rivals in the valley.” 


“ Thank you, dear uncle,” she joyfully said. “ But | 


I do not wish to be called a rose. I am afraid that I 
am but a yeilow one, and the whole race is too ephe- 
meral. If Isola is a gem, give me as appropriate a 
name as pearl is to her.” 

0 ac you shall, be my ruby,” he replied, with a 
smile. 

“That is better; rubies, with their scarlet glitter, 
suit my style.” 

“If you like them, my first gift to you shall bea 
set worthy to be worn by the last descendant of my 
family.” 

“Oh, Uncle Claude, you are too good, and I pro- 
mise to try and be all you wish me.” 

He drew him toward himself and kissed her brow; 
then bestowing the same caress on Isola, left the room 
to receive his guests, who at that moment drove up 
to the door. 

Isola accompanied him, but Savella lingered in the 
library till the party was established in the drawing- 
room, and her aunt and Somerton had been presented 
to them. 

As she had anticipated, her uncle came for her, and 
drawing her arm through his own, with stately pride 
Fontaine led her into the apartment, and introduced 
her to his friends. 

When Fanny saw her she could scarcely repress an 
| exclamation of surprise, and she thought : 
| “Goodness! is that the same girlI saw yester- 

day, looking sallow and commonplace enough ? I de- 
clare she has bloomed into beauty all at once. Wou't 
cousin Carrie say I was prejudiced ! ” 

Savella immediately found herself the princip:l 
object of attention. She replied with ease and grace 
to the kind words addressed to her, and her slight 
foreign accent gave piquancy to all she uttered. 
Senora Roselli and Somerton admirably sustained her, 
and the incidents of the day were a triumph to the 
subtle schemers. 

When dinner was over, music was called for; Isola 
and Fanny both sang with sweetness, and they 
responded at once to tlie request. The former knew 
that their performance would soon be eclipsed, but she 
~eges it a rule never to refuse to play when asked to 

0 80, 

Savella, with much apparent diflidence, at first de- 
clined an invitation to the piano, but when Fontaine 
himself approached her, and taking her hand, said: 

“Come, my love, let our friends enjoy the treat I 
have looked forward to with pleasure,” she could no 
longer refuse. 

As tbe first notes of her brilliant voice arose, General 
Berkeley and his son came in from the lawn, where 
they had been smoking and talking with Somerton. 
The whole party gathered around the performer, 
listening in almost breathless silence. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the general, at the close of 
the first song, ‘‘this is marvellous! It throws you all 
in the shade, ladies. Carrie, you and your pupils 
must hide your diminished heads after such music as 
that.’ 

“ No, indeed,” she pleasantly replied, “‘ we shall do 
no such thing. The sparrow still twitters his little 
song even when the nightingale is abroad. Really, 
Miss Fontaine, we must thank you for an enjoyment 
that rarely falls to our lot in this secluded valley. 
Your voice is exquisite, aud your execution admir- 
able.” 

“T have had the benefit of the best masters,” Savella 
quietly replied, “and my fondness for music led me to 
profit to the utmost by tleir instructions.” 

“That is easily seen; but pray give us more. 
not attempt to leave the piano yet.” 

Thus solicited, Savella struck into a grand fantasia 
which displayed her skilful execution, and at its c!ose 
she was petitioned for another vocal effort. ‘lhe 
finest opera music was familiar to her, and she sang 
the most. difficult portions of them apparently without 
an effort. 

There was a bright moon, and at a late hour the 
guests departed, charmed with the young stranger, 
and pleased with her two satellites. When tke four 
ladies were seated in the carriage, Mrs. Berkeley 
said ; 

“* My dear Fanny, how could you be so prejudiced 
in your description of these strangers? ‘They pro- 
mise to make a very agreeable addition to our 
society.” 

“There; I knew it. I have been saying to myself 
all day that you would accuse me of ill-nature. But 
I declare I was as mucli taken by surprise as you 
could be, and I am almost puzzled to think that the 
commonplace people I saw yesterday can be the 
elegant and well-bred ones [ have secu to-day. They 
were got up for effect, and I must say that the whole 
affair was an artistic triumph.” : 

“ Nonsense, child. You saw through green spec- 
tacles, that is all. You are jealous of them, as Isola’s 
rivals, but the heiress seems fond of her already.” 

“ Well, grandma, you are entitled to your opinion, 
and so amIto mine. The surface seems fair enough, 

, bat when we get below it we shall find that soft words 
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do not always tell what is passing in the heart. 1| 
hope that I misjudge them, but my instinct tells me | 
that these people are unfriendly to Isola, and if Mr. 
Fontaine loved her less I should have many fears for 
her happiness.” 

“ She does not yet feel the change in her prospects,” 
said Miss Carleton, “for she was serene and happy 
to-day, in spite of the late rupture with Philip. I 
was glad to see that it has not more seriously affected 


er. 
“If it had you would never have discovered it, for 
Isola is proud and reticent. She would die sooner 





than betray her sufferings ; but I do not think that 
Philip has wounded her in a vital part. Contempt 
can kill love more effectually than anything I know 
of, and that she has a right to feel for him.” 

“Fanny, you are too bitter,” said her mother, re- 
provingly. “Philip has been almost as a child of our 
family, and we must not judge him too harshly. We 
are enjoined not to judge others, lest we be judged 
ourselves.” 

‘But, mother, the same record says, ‘by their 
fruits shall ye know them,’ and Philip’s actions have 
spoken loudly enough; but Iam dumb in the future 
as to his delinquencies. Wait and see for yourself; 
for with the first opportunity I know he will be pros- 
trate at the feet of the golden idol. There, that is my 
last prophecy about him, and when it is fulfilled, per- 
haps I may dare to speak of him again.” 

“But not to abuse him, my dear. You know 
it has always been our practice to speak well of the 
absent.” : 

Fanny uttered no further sound. She threw her- 
self back in the corner of the carriage, and gazed 
out upon the moon which lighted up the pictur- 
esque mountain road through which they were travel- 
ling. 





CHAPTER XVL 
Dangers that we see 
To threaten ruin are with ease prevented, 
But those strike deadly that come unexpected. 
Massinger. 

Tue fame of Savella’s great musical abilities soon 
penetrated to every house in the valley, and day after 
day carriages filled with elegantly dressed ladies, 
escorted by cavaliers mounted on horseback, drove up 
to the stately front of Fountains; and attentions and 
flatteries enough were lavished upon the heiress to 
have turned a much stronger head than hers. 

During these visits Isola was often made to feel the 
change in her position, by the half-expressed sym- 
pathy of some or the careless neglect of others; but, 
to their honour, many showed that in herself she was 
worthy of esteem, even if her erigin was unknown 
and the smiles of fortune had deserted her; for, 
through Philip Vane’s imprudence, it had become 

well known iu the valley that the young orphan 
would not inherit any portion of Fontaine’s fortune. 

All pitied her, a few attempted to patronise her, but 
she was so calm and dignified under this reverse, that 
ail were surprised. But asthe days glided away her 
cheeks lost their hue of health, and a feeling of lassi- 
tude, for which she cuuld not account, often oppressed 
her. She suffered from insatiable thirst, which 
nothing seemed to have power to quench, and with 
deep sorrow Fontaine saw the evidences of what he 
believed to be an incurable wound in her affections. 
In vain she protested that he was mistaken; that no 
mental uneasiness caused the evident decline in her 
health. He could see no other cause for it, and in his 
heart he execrated Philip Vane as the author of all 
her sufferings. 

Dinner aad evening parties were given in honour 
of the advent of the young heiress by every prominent 
family in the valley, and with a sense of inexplicable 
weariness Isola dragged herself from house to house, 
unwilling to cloud the enjoyment of Savella by be- 
traying how ill she really was; for she seemed to 
have formed a strong attachment to her, and energeti- 
cally deelared that half her pleasure would be de- 
stroyed if Isola was not the companion of her tri- 
umphs. 

At these gatherings they always met Philip Vane, 
and as he looked on the clianged appearance of Isola, 
he laid the flattering unction to his soul that his de- 
sertion had not been unfelt. Like Fontaine, he could 
attribute her failing health to no other cause, and his 
vanity was scothed by this involuntary tribute to his 
power. 

At first Philip seemed shy of approaching the heiress, 
but from the moment Savella’s eyes first rested on his 
Magnificent person, she used every coquettish art to 
lure him to her side. His apparent indifference piqued 
her, bis beauty dazzled her, and when at last he laid 
aside his reserve and fairly entered the lists with 

other pretenders to her favour, she was completely 
captivated by the fascination of his manners. 


One of those passions, as sudden as it is vioient, | 


sprang up in the breast of the ardent Italian, and with 


the warnings of her uncle; the certainty that he 
would oppose her union with a man who was not even | 
received in his house; all the vehement epposition of 
the two who wished to retain her under their own 
concrol was of no avail. 

If Philip Vane loved her well enough to ask her to 
become his wife, she explicitly declared to her aunt, 
she would brave everything to do so. But as yet 
Philip had some sense of manliness left in him, and 
when he looked on the pale face of the poor girl he 
believed to be fading into her grave because he had 
deserted her, he felt that it would be base to inflict a 
new wound when the last seemed to have struck so 
deeply. 

He satisfied his conscience by refraining from 


a ae 

“But I have a phial freshly filled, and I promised tg 
take the drops regularly.” 

Let me see it, dear,” and Fanny took the 
erystal flask in her hand, and held it up to the light, 
It was limpid as water, and ono ning, proved to bg 
perfectly scentless. 

“Tt looks innocent enough, but I have no faith ip 
it. p. ust try the bitters, Isola; won’t you, to pleasg 
me ” 

Isola was justin that listless state in which sh 
cared very little what was offered to her, and she said: 

“ As you please, Fanny. I don’t suppose it makeg 
much difference what I take, for nothing seems to dp 
me any good.” 

“But we mean to do you good, and make you quits 





making a positive declaration to Savella, though he 


| made love to her with every opportunity that offered 


itself; he felt secure that no rival would foil him 
there, for he read the passionate soul of this poor girl 
|as the leaf of an open book, and awaited a more 
| favourable time to ask her the momentous question— 
|; would she become his wife ? 
| Philip spoke to Savella of her uncle's distaste to 
him, and protested that he had lost his favour through 
no fault of his own. Mr. Fontaine was fastidious 
and peculiar to an unusual degree, and unfortunately 
| a mutual misunderstanding had arisen between them. 
| He confessed that he had once admired Isola, but 





touched—now, when he had the sorrow to know that 
his pretensions to her favour would be scorned by him 
who had the control of her destiny for several years 
to come. 

Savella listened enchanted, infatuated, and with 
effort she repressed the words that arose to her lips: 

“T care not; I will defy all to become yours!” but 
he had not yet asked such a sacrifice, and she could 
not throw herself into his arms without being en- 
| treated to do so. Philip learned that, since the in- 
creasing weakness of Isola forbade such exercise, 
Savella often walked alone in the vicinity of 
Fountains. On the very next afternoon he managed 
to encounter her in the forest, and from that time their 
meetings were almost of daily occurrence. 

With each hour passed in his society the heart of 
Savella became more deeply enthralled, till she owned 
to herself that without him life, fortune, or any earthly 
good, would be valueless in her eyes. With the cool 
skill of a skilful diplomatist, Philip led on this im- 
passioned creature till he felt secure that in spite of 
opposition she would give him her hand and fortune 
when the time for action arrived. 

He liked her; was flattered by her openly avowed 
| preference; but, until his father’s suit was actually 
decided against him, he could not make up his mind 
to the last irrevocable step which his vanity led him 
to believe would prove a death-blow to Isola. 

The change in Isola’s appearance was remarked 
with pain by Miss Carleton, and she finally came over 
to Fountains and insisted on taking her young friend 
to the Vale to pass a few weeks with her old friends. 

To this Fontaine eagerly consented; for in his un- 
easiness he was ready to grasp at any change that 
promised diversion to her mind. He fully believed 
that the desolate feeling of which she had spoken to 
him was killing her slowly, and he hoped much for 
her from the cheerful companionship of the family 
cirele at the Vale. 

Much as she disliked to be separated from her 
guardian, Isola felt that she was no longer as neees- 
sary tohimas she had once been, and she accepted 
the offered kindness, in the faint hope that the visit 
might prove beneficial to her. 

Somerton, who had proffered his medical aid, ‘and 
been employed as her physician, cordially approved of 
the proposed change. He prepared for her use a phial 
of drops which he counselled her to take three times at 
least in the twenty-four hours, and Isola promised 
faithfully to follow his directions. 

Savella loudly expressed her regret at losing her, 
but promised to ride over every day with her uncle to 
inquire after her health. 

Fanny received her friend with exuberant joy, and 
gaily said: 

“ Now we have you among us again, I mean to try 
grandma’s specific on you, Isola—the ‘home bit- 
ters,’ you know, that she used to dose us with when 
we were ehildren. If it cured us then, it may do as 
much for you now, and I havea large bottle in this 
room ready for you.” 

Isola smiled, and replied : 

“ Mr. Somerton is a physician, and I have broughta 
supply of medicine with me, prepared by him.” 

** Have his prescriptions done you any good? Tell 
me that, Isula.” 





“Not much, I am afraid. The drops seem to ex- 
hilarate me for a few hours, but the re-action brings 


| on a feeling of weariness and depression that is inde- 


scribable.” 
“Then you shall take no more of them while you 


terror Senora Roselli saw her own fears verified. All | are with us. Try grandma's elixir if you love me.” 


never till he saw Savella had his heart really been | 


wellagain, Don’t talk as if you intend to go away 
from us in the first bloom of youth. It is too—too 
bad, Isola, to see how lifeless you have become!” 
and the impulsive girl burst into tears. 
| .“My dear Fanny, I should be only too happy if I 
| could lay aside the haunting dread that has settle] 
| upon my heart. I confess that it is hard to go down 
| to darkness—to lie in the cold grave at seventeen, 
| But if it is the will of my Heavenly Father, I mus 
| submit.” 
| “ You must not, you shall not die, Isola! Oh! what 
will become of poor George when he hears that—that 
you-—” 

She choked, and could not go on. 
said : 
| “ He will feel it, I know; but if I conceal from him 
| that I might have loved him in the time to come, he 
will not be inconsolable.” 

“ Would you, then, leave him to think that love for 
that false man wounded you unto death?” asked 
Fanny, reproachfully. “ My dear Isola, give George 
the consolation of knowing what you have just ex- 
pressed, even if the bitter anguish of losing you by 
death must be his. The blow will be softened by the 
certainty that your heart has asserted its freedom, and 
Philip Vane is no longer your ideal of manly excel- 
lence.” 

“T do not believe that he was ever that to me, 
Fanny; and now, he has lost all powerover me. This 
is the simple truth, though my father will not believe 
it.” 

“ But J believe it, my darling; and, strange as your 
illness is, I believe that grandma’s skill can rival! that 
of your Zsculapius, Do you know, Isola, that if I 
were in your place, I should be afraid to take anything 
offered me by those people ? ” 

“Nonsense, Fanny! Why should they seek to 
|injure me? I beg that you will not insinuate any- 
| thing so dreadful. Mr. Somerton has attended tos 
| poor man who was dreadfully injured by the falling of 
a tree upon him, and he is now quite well and strong 
again. He has also nearly cured some of the servants 
who were afilicted with long-standing diseases. His 
skill is great, and his kindness to me unfailing. To 
speak the whole truth, I did not at first like any of 
these strangers; but they have improved on a longer 
acquaintance. I am really attached to Savella, and 
even ber aunt has been so attentive to mesince I have 
been ill, that I am ashamed of my first distaste to her.” 

“They have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by showing sympathy; but if the affection of 
Mr. Fontaine for you had been less tender, his course 
less firm in sustaining you as the child of his adop- 
tion, I fancy they would have acted very differently. 
I don’t believe in any of them; Savella bas more 
heart than either of the others, but she is a shallow 
parcel of humanity, and her head is already turned 
by attentions to which she is unaccustomed. Have 
you remarked the manner of Philip Vane to her of 
late? She has evidently done all she could to attract 
him, and I believe he is now ready to transfer to her 
the allegiance he once professed to you.” 

“ He is quite welcome to do so; but Philip will 
scarcely dare appear before my father with any other 
proposal for his heiress.” 

* Perhaps he wiil not think that ceremony necessary. 
There are such things as elopements; and if the trutlr 
is told about Mr. Fontaine's affairs, his consent will 
make no difference in the fortune his niece is entitled 
to claim.” 

This seemed to arouse Isola from her. apathy; she 
raised herself from the large chair in which Fanny 
had installed her, and gravely said : 

“My dear Fanny, that is supposing that Savella 
has neither principle nor gratitude. Do not suggest 
such an impossibility as an elepement. Philip him- 
self would shrink from the thonght of such perfidy 
toward a man who has treated him with marked 
kindness from his boyhood.” 

“Oh! well, let us waive the subject, Isola, for we 
shall never agree. Time will prove which of us 18 

” 


Isola sadly 





Miss Carleton here came in, bringing a waiter on 
which was a glass of port wine and some light biscult, 
for which latter Mve Berkeley’s cook was famous. 
She insisted that Isola should take some refreshment, 
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shough of late her appetite had utterly failed her, and 
she craved nothing but iced water to allay the inward 
fever that consumed her. 

“Thank you, dear Cousin Carrie,” she gratefully 
said; “you are very good to wait on me yourself, and 
I will try to eat a small portion of one of these nico 
piscuits; but I must follow Mr. Somerton’s directions, 
and take my drops first.” 

“ They seem to do you so little good, my dear, that 
it may be as well to let them alone for once.” 

As the phial was drawn forth, Fanny seized on it, 
and bore it away victoriously. 

“ Bat your lunch, Isola—I am going to eat mine ; 
and when you get this again you will have to beg for 
it, I can tell you.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Pray speak ! 
For fear makes mischief greater than it is. 


non, 

Fanny left the room laughing, and Isola, with 
more appetite than she had lately felt, ate a fragment 
of biscuit and drank a small portion of the wine. 
Miss Carleton carefully observed her, while she talked 
pleasantly with her. 

She saw with pain the delicate, wax-like com- 
plexion from which every shade of bloom had 
vanished, the weary look from the large, dark eyes, 
and the drooping lassitude of the slender figure. After 
a pause, she said: 

“May I speak with you, Isola, and advise you as 
freely as I did in your childish days? ” 

“Surely, yes, my dear cousin. You know that to 
you I always look as my mentor, for next to my 
father you have been my best friend.” 

“Then suffer me, my dear girl, to use the privilege 
of friendship to probe your heart. Isola, is disap- 
pointed love wrecking the promise of so noble a life 
asI hoped yours would be? Speak the truth, my 
child, and know that she who asks the question has 
known enough sorrow herself to comprehend all the 
depths of yours.” 

“Sorrow to you! I thought that you had always 
bloomed in the sunshine, and no blight had fallen on 
you, Cousin Carrie? ” said Isola, in surprise. 

“So the world judges; yet I have had my struggle 
with fate—my bitter disappointment ; but I have not 
permitted it to destroy my usefulness, nor to mar my 
rational enjoyment of the blessings still left to me. 
But you evade my question, Isola; will you not deal 
frankly with me?” 

“] did not mean to evade it, for I can lay my hand 
upon my heart and assure you, in all sincerity, that 
the passing faney I had for Philip Vane has nething 
to do with my illness. From the moment in which I 
became convinced of his worldliness, I gave him up. 
At first I suffered; but at that time my feelings did 
not affect my health. There must be some radical 
defect in my constitution, which has developed itself 
just as I attained maturity. I overheard Mr. Somerton 
tell my father that such is often the case.” 

Miss Carleton took her wasted hand ia her own, 
and thoughtfully regarded it. 

“You were a remarkably healthy child, Isola. 
You have scarcely been ill an hour since you came 
to Fountains till this mysterious illness attacked you, 
and only two months ago the roses on your cheeks 
were as brilliant as if they had been mountain-born. 
It is inexplicable to me that you should have so sud- 
denly faded away. Does Mr. Somerton think that 
your lungs are affected? ” 

“No—I have no cough. I must have inward 
fevers, for I am devoured with insatiable thirst. My 
heart is sometimes strangely affected—it will throb 
violently a few seconds, and then seem as if about to 
lose all motion, and I often feel as if I must suffo- 
cate. After such attacks I am languid and nervous 
for hours.” 

“And is Mr. Fontaine satisfied that Mr. Somerton 
isa better physician than Dr. Sinclair? I wish he 
Would call him in to see you.” 

“T am not ill enough to require two physicians, 
and my father often says there is less safety in such a 
course; as doctors always disagree. He has reason to 
confide in the skill of Mr. Somerton, for he has given 
evidences of it in his treatment of several chronic 
cases, 


“Perhaps Mr. Fontaine is right, but I wish that 
Dr. Sinclair could see you, nevertheless. Are you 
quite sure, Isola, that the poison of jealousy is not 
lurking in some little corner of your heart ?—for I 
know that Philip has joined Savella’s train of ad- 
mirers.” 

“T have declared from the first that my illness has 
nothing to do with Philip. If he were to marry 
Savella to-morrow, I shot 0 
my dear father ; but he also has this idea firmly fixed 
in his brain, and if I die I shall have the mertification 
of knowing that those I best leve will think that I 
was weak enough to give up life and all its duties be- 
cause a heartless man proved faithless. Oh! Cousin 


Carrie, think better of me, for I deserve that you 
should do so.” 

Her earnestness called a faint flush to her cheek, 
yar Miss Carleton drew near to her, and decisively 
said: 

“T am satisfied, Isola, that you are not perishing 
of a broken heart, and now I have the hope that we 
can bring you back to health again. We will lavish 
such cares upon you that you must revive—I shall 





nly feel it as it affected’ 


' 
‘ 


make you my especial charge, for I premised one who 
is far away to watch over his darling.” 

“Yes; George wrote me as much,” was the frank 
reply, “ and I am very grateful to both him and you 
for your kindness. Make me well again, Cousin Carrie, 
jand I will prove to you that I no longer have any 

regard for Philip by replying to George’s letter. 
Will that satisfy you that I am indifferent to 
Philip?” 
“Tt will, for you are incapable ef acting a double 
part. I can trust your honour as I would my own, 
| Isola, and my dear George will not meet on the 
‘threshold of life so severe a disappointment as the 
loss of the woman he has loved from boyhood would 
be.” 
| “If he loses me, it will not be through treachery 
on my part,” said Isola, firmly; but she suddenly be- 
| came so pale that Miss Carleton was alarmed. She 
quickly said : 

“You are fatigued and over-excited, my dear. I 
should have been more thoughtful. Let me help you 
to the bed, and then try and sleep.” 

“ T am nearly as helpless as a child. I am afraid I 
shall be a great trouble to you.” 

“You must not think of that, my love. If I can 
help you in any way, I shall be too happy to do so.” 

Exhausted even by the short drive to the Vale, 
Isola soon fell into a broken slumber, in which she 
started and moaned as if in pain. Miss Carleton 
maintained her watch beside ber, though Fanny came 
quietly in once and demurely placed upon the dress- 
ing-stand the phial she had taken away. 

Though full of inward glee at the feat she had 
performed, she did not choose to betray what she 
had done. 

Every drop of Somerton’s potion had been thrown 
away, the phial washed thoroughly, and clear spring 
water substituted in its place. 

Fanny believed Somerton to be an ignorant quack, 
whose plausibility had imposed on Mr. Fontaine, and 
she wondered at his infatuation in allowing the life of 
his protegée to be risked on his skill. His success in a 
few instances must have been accidental, for Fanny 
was determined to have no faith in him. 

When Isola found her drops restored, sbe faithfully 
continued to take them, and the rapid improvement 
made in her health by ten days’ stay at the Vale slie 
partially attributed to their efficacy. 

Every member of the family showed the kindest 
solicitude in her recovery, and at the close of the 
second week she had regained strength to walk and 
ride out again. 

Every day Fontaine came over, accompanied by 
Savella, to inquire after her, and he was thankful to 
see a faint tinge of rose again blooming upon her 
cheeks; but Isola observed with concern that a 
shadow, deeper even than any his brow had hitherto 
worn, had fallen over him. He was gloomy and self- 
absorbed, and she wondered if the knowledge of 
Philip’s attentions to Savella had thus affected him. 

Fontaine rarely attended evening parties, and when 
by chance he was present, Philip was very careful 
not to make his devotion to Savella so marked as to 
attract his attention, for it was his policy to conceal 
his plans from her uncle till they were ripe for execu- 
tion. 

Isola made many efforts to wile him from his sad- 
ness, but she saw that she failed, though he made an 
effort to talk as usual. One morning, on parting 
from her, he pressed her hands between his own and 
said: 


“T must soon claim you again, my darling. I can- 
not live without you much longer; and it is my firm 
resolve to keep you under my own roof, in spite of 
the powers of earth and heaven.” 

His expression was so strange, his manner so dif- 
ferent from his ordinary one, that Isola looked up at 
him in surprise. 

“Nothing opposes my return, father, and if you 
miss me so much I will go back with you now. I 
am so much better that I no longer need the kind 
| care that has been lavished on me here.” 

“No, no—not yet—not yet. Remain at the Vale 
till you are stronger, for ——” 

He stopped abruptly, kissed her brow, and offering 
his warmest thanks to Miss Carleton for her kind- 
ness to his child, mounted his horse and rode swiftly 
away. 





Both were struck with his preoccupied manner, 
and a cold fear fell on the heart of Miss Carleton that 
some fearful weight was pressing with renewed force 
upon his heart. She would not believe him capable | 





of crime; if evil had been done, he must equally 
have been the victim with the brother who had so 
mysteriously perished, and she felt the certainty in 
her own mind that Senora Roselli was cognizant of 
what had occurred in Italy; that she had probably 
participated in the scenes which had left such an in- 
delible impression of sadness on Fontaine. 

That this woman came to his house for any good 
purpose she could not believe, but she was far from 
suspecting the black turpitude which these two 
smooth hypocrites were slowly consummating. 

On the night after Isola’s departure, Fontaine was 
alone in his library, deeply engaged in leoking into 
the state of his pecuniary affairs, preparatory to mak- 
ing his will; for he thought it best to secure his 
protégée from all future contingency by providing for 
her at ence. 

Ten thousand pounds he intended to settle on Isola. 
If he lived, he would yet be able to do more for her, 
if he died intestate, or lost his reason, the last of which 
he often dreaded, Savella would come in possession of 
his whole estate as the lawful heir. 

His head was bent over a column of figures, when 
he was startled by a shock, as if the wire of a fully 
charged battery had touched the hand that lay upon 
the table. Then three loud raps came suddenly from 
beneath it, and the voice so long unheard breathed 
almost in his ear: 

“Claude, I am again beside you. I must come to 
tell you how happy I am that you have sent from you 
the rival of my child. Let her stay from beneath 
this roof, for her presence is a curse to it.” 

For an instant Fontaine was unnerved, but anger 


| and disdain at this assertion restored to him his self- 
| possession. 


He exclaimed : 

“ Fell and evil spirit, for such I now know you to 
be, avaunt! I defy your power! I refuse to obey 
your dictates. Get thee hence, and leave my house 
unpolluted by your accursed presence.” 

“ Claude! "—and the tone became concentrated and 
menacing—“ beware of speaking thus, for I possess 
the power of life and death over both her and you. 
Did you not feel the thrilling touch of my fingers 
just now? I could as easily have struck you sense- 
less had I chosen to do so. ‘Take my child to your 
heart; make her the heiress of all—ad/ you possess, 
and I will leave youin peace. Act otherwise, and I 
will fill your house with such demon revelry that 
you will be glad to come to terms.” 

It was Henry Fontaine's voice that sounded in his 
ears; but the unhappy listener felt that his brother's 
nature must have become strangely warped in the 
spirit-land to speak thus. 

Though a cold dew gathered in large beads upon 
his pale brow, he firmly said: 

“An evil demon has obtained a power over me 
through my own passsionate act; but that you are 
Henry Fontaine I will never believe unless I have 
ocular demonstration to that effect. If I see you 
with my own eyes, I may believe their evidenco— 
nothing less will convince me.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed the invisible speaker—and the 
weird sounds seemed to echo from every portion of 
the room—“ with you, seeing is believing, is it? 
Well—you shall have even that proof,—but I cannot 
make myself visible in the light of that lamp. So 
impalpable a presence as a ghost must float out upon 
the darkness, his form rayed forth through the mag- 
netic power bestowed on him in the spirit-world. If 
you can bear the sight, I promise to render myself 
visible to you.” 

Wrought up toa pitch of almost frenzied excite- 
ment, Fontaine exclaimed : 

“Let me see you now—this moment. I will ex- 
tinguish the lamp,” and he put out his hand to remove 
the shade. 

The voice spoke as if receding from him: 

“Not yet, Claude. The sight would blast your 
vision—perhaps madden your brain; for when I do 
come, it will be as you last satvy me—bleeding, dying. 
Can you bear that, my brother? ” 

Fontaine sank down, gasping for breath, and pale 
as the dead. He shuddered in every fibre of his strong 
frame, and vaguely putting out his hand, said : 

“Go away, for God’s sake! Once before, your 
presence near me nearly drove me tosuicide. Persist 
in coming to me, and I shall lose the light of reason. 
If you are my brother, and not some goblin who has 
assumed his identity to torture me, you will depart 
and leave me to bear my burden in such peace as I 
now may find.” 

Again that thrilling touch sent its electric shiver 
through his veins, and the departing voice said : 

“ Adiea—I have shaker hands with you, Claude. 
I leave you at your command; but, if you pay no 
respect to my wishes, I shall make my presence felt 
by you again.” 

Three resonant raps filled the room with their echoes, 
and, in another moment, Giles appeared in the open 
doorway with an ashen, scared face, and faltered : 

“Was you knocking for me, Mr. Claude? I was 
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going through the hall, and heard the noise, andI| Giles literally obeyed her wish; for he refused to| ‘Gone! my baby’s gene!” 


thought it may be you were taken ill, and wanted 
something.” 


Fontaine lifted his white face, now stern with anger, 


and quickly asked : 

“How long have you been near the door? Have 
you overheard anything except the raps? ” 

“]'d just come in to slut up the house for the night. 
I hope you don’t suspect me of spying on you, 
master? ” 

“T should not do so, Giles, for you have always 
been faithful ; but something very strange has hap- 
pened. 
that you will say nothing of the noises you have over- 
heard. Nodoubt they will soon be satisfactorily ex- 
plained.” 

“ Maybe it was rats, sir; but they’d have to be whop- 
pers te make such a racket as that.” 

At that instant, another resonaut peal was struck, 
beneath which the lamp and the papers upon the table 


visibly trembled. Giles clasped his hands over his | 


eyes, and fell on his knees almost paralyzed by fright. 
He eried out: 

“Go away from here, you cursed demon that you 
must be—go away from here? What do ghosts want 
in this house ? ” 

Fontaine remained standing in the same attitude 
several moments, listening for any further demonstra- 
tion that might be made ; but as all remained quiet, he 
recovered sufficient presence of mind to attempt to ac- 
count to the ignorant and trembling creature before 
him for what lie had just witnessed. 

“ You have heard of spirit-rapping, Giles, and you 
have seen experiments tried here by the young people? 
‘They have always failed; but it seems that I must be 
a medium, for one has come to me unbidden. There 
is nothing to alarm you in it, for I have witnessed 
such things before, and no evil came from them, 
Get up, and atteud to closing the house, for it grows 
late.” 

At this command, the old servant arose; but he was 
shaking in every limb, and he piteously said: 

“T ain't used to such, Mr. Claude. 
gumption, and—and to tell you the truth, I am afraid 
to go out in the hall by myself. If that thing was to 
follow me and hammer on the door, I should drop 
down dead.” 

“T will go with you then, Giles; but I think the 
visitation is over for this time. I forbid you to speak 
of what you have witnessed here. Not even to your 
wife, must you give a hint of this, for it would spread 
among the servants, and each one would soon be afraid 
of his own shadow.” 

“T'll remember what you say, Master Claude, and 
I—l'll try to obey you; but I wish that I hadn't 
heard nothing of it myself.” 

Heartily responding to the wish, Fontaine preceded 


him in his tour of the house, and saw all the windows | 


and doors closed. At every step they made Giles 
glared around in affright, and the creaking of the floor 
threw him into new paroxysms of terror. 


I cannot understand it myself, and I desire | 


1 ain't got much | 


| speak further, in spite of her abuse, o” the cajoleries 
| which Aggy at length had condescended to practice to 
discover what had upset him to such a degree. 

| Giles made no response, and, tired of ber vain 
| attempts to discover what had so discomposed him, 
| Aggy at length addressed herself to repose; but for 
| Giles there was little sleep that night. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE AMETHYST CLASP. 
| 


“ THereE—take her out into the sunshine, Jane,— 
| my little blue-eyed resebud!” 

She was a little rosebud, that six months old baby, 
with a complexion like peach-blossoms, and golden- 
| brown hair, parted away from a pure forehead, where 

the blue veins shone through the transparent skin like 
| lines of sapphire. 
“She is outgrowing that amethyst necklace,” said 
| Mrs. Cardounel, thoughtfully, “We must have 
| another link of gold set on!” 
| Oh, mother-love! how it softened the fire of those 
haughty eyes, and turned the proud lines around the 
mouth to caressing smiles. Mrs. Cardonuel’s fashion- 
able acquaintances would scarcely have known her 


with her infant charge. 

She was a very handsome woman, dark-eyed, and 
olive-cheeked ; with shining curls of raven-hair, and a 
step like a queen. 

“ How warm it is!” she murmured, half-aloud, push- 
ing aside the lace draperies that veiled the wide, open 
window. 

She rose, and throwing acostly lace mantle over her 
shoulders, went out into the summer-glow of the June 
afternoon—lier finger between the leaves of the book 
she had Leen dreaming over. 
mond-sparkle of a large fountain, whose liquid streams 
rose into the air with a low, musical murmur, a sudden 
rustle and footsteps startled her. 

““A shilling, pretty lady, only a shilling, to cross 
the poor gipsy’s hand, and I'll tell you the sweetest 
fortune that ever fell to mortal lot!” 

She was a smoke-dried, swarthy-looking old crea- 
| ture, with piercing black eyes, and a sallow skin, half 
hidden by the faded scarlet cloak whose hood was 
twisted round her head. 

Mrs. Cardonnel drew her lustrous silken skirts 





now, as she watched Jane saunter out upon the lawn | 


As she passed tle dia- | 


Mrs, Cardonnel had sprung to her feet and stood 
| there, striving to speak, while a deadly weight seemeg 
| pressing down her tongue. And, all of a sudden, the 
| green seemed to sway around her, and she Jay motiog. 
| less on the ground, struck down, as it were, by the 
| terrible horror that had come upon her! 

“Tt’s all just as I told you,” whimpered the au 
as the servants carried the fainting lady to the house, 
“She wanted to tell my fortin’, and said we must have 

| @ teacup turned upside down, and when I come back 
| from fetchin’ it they was both gone—the old woman 
} and the blessed baby, which she'd offered to hoid it 
| for me, a minute! I’m sure ’twasn’t my fault!” 
| All, all in vain, were months of eager search, and 
| keen disappoiutment—those flattering hopes, and sick 
| fears. And years crept by, each one drawing a deeper 
shadow over the occurrences of the past, and Mrs, 
Cardonnel knew, at last, that she was a childless 
mother! 

The dull December rain-drops were pattering 
against the windows of the close aud gloomy room 
where Madame Lecourte’s half-dozen pallid apprentices 

| were gathered round a long table heaped with lace and 
| ribbons, and costly dress materials. 

There was a rustle of silks at the door, and in sailed 
| Madame Lecourte, herself, a portly, arrogant looking 
woman, elaorately rouged, and decorated with a great 
' deal of heavy jewellery. 

“Have you nearly finished that lace trimming, 

Miss Jermyn?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, nearly.” 

“Very well—leave it for Sarah Jolinson to fiuish, 
;I want you to go to Mrs. Cardonnel’s, in Harley 
| Street, immediately ? ” 
| Miss Jermyn looked shrinkingly out at the slanting 
| gusts of rain that drove against the window beside 
| which she sat. 

“ Through all this rain, madame? ” 
““Yes—why not?” returned the fashionable dress- 
maker, tartly. “I don’t suppose it will melt you.” 
The frail-looking little apprentice rose up.timidly, 
}and prepared to assume her thin shawl and bonuet, 
while Madame Lecourte talked on. 
“Her niece, Miss De Silva, is on a visit there— 
that's the young lady we made the white lace tunique 
| for last year, and trimmed it with white roses, with 
| real pearls for dew-drops. She wants a dress fitted, 

to wear to-morrow evening—a white crape, with puff- 
| ings of tulle looped up with gold ropes. You'll have 


haughtily away from their chance coutact with the | to be very expeditious with it, Miss Jermyn, and be 


gipsy’s travel-soiled garments. 

“ Beware, woman!” she said, contemptuously. 
“ We do not tolerate trespassers on these lawns.” 

But the old beldame persevered in her whining 
appeal. 7 

“It’s only a white shilling I ask, pretty lady— 
*tisu’t much to the likes of you. Let the old gipsy 
| tell the fertune she sees in that lilywhite hand, all 
sparkling with stones like drops of dew.” 

Mrs. Cardonnel's aristocratically-moulded features 


sure you take accurate measurements and make no 
blunders, for it won’t do to offend Mrs. Cardonnel, or 
Miss De Silva either-—they’re among our very best- 
paying customers. Now, be quick about it.” 

How keenly the wind blew — how heavily the 
currents of rain swept again her slender form, render- 
ing futile all her endeavours to keep dry or warm. It 

| was small wonder that Anna paused, sick and dis- 
| heartened, to lean against a lamp-post and take breath, 
| ere she was half-way on her dreary journey. Her eye 


What he had himself suffered taught his master to | seemed to harden to stone—she drew back with a | turned instinctively down the close and narrow stivet 


feel for him, and he kindly attended the old man, and 
saw him descend the steps. As tle faithful creature 
was leaving him, he grasped his hand and entreated : 

“Don’t have nothing to do with them, Master 
Claude. They are demons in disguise. Ask the 
blessed Lord to send them back to the place they 
come from, and he’ll take the curse away from you.” 

“ T have not called the spirits, Giles; and you may 
be sure that I shall pray to be delivered from their 
persecutions.” 


“That's right, sir; but I hate to see you go back | 


into that haunted house all by yourself.” 

“Have no fears for me; I shall be quite safe from 
anything they can do to harm me.” 

The bright moonlight fell upon his face, and, in 
spite of this assurance, Giles noted the rigid white- 
ness that had settled on it, the stern compression of 
the lips, and the restless fire that burned in his dark 
eyes. 

In the open air the old man was no longer afraid; 
but he saw his master re-enter the house and close 


the door behind him with a feeling of dread that | 


almost stifled him. 

He watched and listened for a few moments; but 
all remained still, and he moved quickly toward his 
lodge in a state of bewilderment which did not escape 
the keen observation of Aggy when he appeared 
before her. But to all her inquiries he only replied by 
deep groans and the oraeular observation “ that the 
deuce was to pay in the o)d house.” 

“T suspected as much when these foreign people 
got to stay in it,” she replied. “But what's happened 
now?” 


“ Nothing that I know of: only the deuce is to pay, | 


that’s all.” 

“If he is to pay, I hope he'll take his debt out of 
you, you old stupid,” was the indignant retort. “I 
just wish you'd hold your tongue, or else talk sense 
with it 





| gesture of ineffable disdain. 

| “If you do not immediately leave me, and cease 
| this importunate clamour, I will send the servants to 
| turn you out of the grounds,” she said, angrily. 

“Turn me out of the grounds!” repeated the old 

woman, in a sort of shrill scream, while her wrinkled 
face grew even a shade sallower. 

“Yes, and have you charged as a vagrant. It is 

too provoking to be annoyed in ene’s own park with 
| the impertinence of miserable beggar-women.” 
“Tt’s all very well to talk about vagrants and 
| beggars, my pretty lady,” said the gipsy, half-stifled 
with rage; “but you'd better not anger me. 
you may look at me as if you'd like to strike me dead, 
but there’s dark days in store for you. I see it in the 
shine of your sloe-black eyes, and the lines around 
your rose-red mouth. There’s dark days—a many of 
’em—and when they come, maybe you'll wish you'd 
spoken a trifle softer to the ‘miserable beggar-woman.’ 
Remember what I say to you, lady—my words don’t 
often fall to the ground, like the dead leaves of yonder 
blasted tree!” 
| She vanished through the dense wall of blossoming 
shrubs, as she spoke, leaving Mrs. Cardonnel alone, 
| with a singular thrill, half of superstitious fear, balf 
scorn, at her heart. 
; Pooh,” she murmured to herself, ‘ what isa gipsy 
| woman's angry vituperation worth? I must see 
| Simon and give orders that no more such half-crazy 
old beldames are allowed to pass through the lodge- 
gates.” 

And Mrs. Cardonnel sat down on a rustic seat, 
| where a spreading linden threw a circle of shade on 
the grass, aud began to read. 

She had been reading perhaps an hour, when Jane, 
the nurse, rushed down from the house with out- 
| stretched ands and hysterical sereams. 


| “Oh, Mrs. Cardonnel, I’ve lost her !—she’s gone! | 


| Oh! wuat will 1 do—what will I do!” 


Aye, | 


| of tumble-down houses opposite—a familiar and well- 
| known locality to Anna Jermyn. 

“T must rest a moment,” she shivered. “I'll just 
run down and ask how Mother Hagar is. It wou't 
delay me, for I certainly cannot go any farther in this 
dreadful storm without a little repose.” 

The thought had scarcely suggested itself to her 
mind ere she had crossed the street and was gliding 
down the desolate and almost deserted purlieus to 
which she had been accustomed from a child. A iew 
steps from the corner a miserable alley seemed to yawn 
grimly upon the casual er-by ; she turned into it, 
and ran hurriedly up two or three flights of stairs that 
led to the very top ofan old house. In the corner of 
a dark, dismal room, stood a bed, upon which was 
stretched a gaunt figure with saffron-like skin, aud 
matted, iron-grey hair. 

“ Anna! is it you, darlin’? ” 

“Tt's me, Mother Hagar,” said the girl, stooping 
down to press her fresh red lips to the shrivelled fore- 
head of the sick woman, and laying one soft hand 
geutly in the claw-like fingers that seemed to grope 
for hers. “ Are you any better to-day ? ” 

“Better!” echoed the hag, with a hollow laugh. 
“No, ehild, I never expect to be any better. I tell 
you, I’m dying.” 

“Dyiug!” Anna threw herself on her knees be- 
side the bed. “Oh no, Mother Hagar, don’t talk so— 
it makes me ill to think of losing the only friend 1 
haye in the world—the only person who loves me!” 

“And you're right enough about that, child,” said 
| the old woman, moving on ber pillow with a low 
| moan, “for I do love you as if you was my own little 

one that died years and years ago. But for all that 
| you hadn’t need to sorrow much for me— you 
| wouldn't, if you knew what a sore wrong I had done 
you.” 
a You arelight-headed this morning, Mother Hagar,” 
said Anna, soothingly 
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«Perhaps I am—perhaps I’m not—it don’t matter 
much,” said the old woman, mysteriously. “But how 
does it happen you are not at work to-day?” 

“F am going to work,” said Anna, with a sigh. 

me Lecourte has sent me to Mrs. Cardonnel’s, in 
Harley-street, to fit a party dress for her niece.” 

« Cardonnel—Mrs. Cardonnel!” repeated the old 
woman, raising herself on herelbow. “ That's strange 
—very strange. That Anna should be going to work 
at Mrs. Cardonnel’s, and I on my death-bed. The 
ministers are right—there is something stronger than 

” 
~~ other Hagar, what are you talking of? I can’t 
understand you this morning.” 

“Listen to me, my bird,” said the old woman, 


eagerly, and breathing with quick, convulsive gasps. | 
“You've never been there before, and it’s a grand 


Jace, I've heard. You shall wear the gay gold brace- 
et you've seen me looking at sometimes—the one with 
theamethyst clasp. It was a baby’s necklace once, but 
it will be a pretty bracelet now for your slender little 


While she was speaking she drew a quaint, old- 
fashioned ornament from beneath her pillow—a slender 
chain formed of links of wrought gold, with a superb 
purple stone blazing on the chased clasp—and fast- 
ened it around Anna Jermyn’s wrist. 

“But, Mother Hagar,” remonstrated the astonished 
girl, “I ought not to wear this jewel; it is not in 
keeping with the rest of my dress,” 

“No matter—no matter! It's a pretty trinket, and 
if they ask you any questions, say you used to wear 
it round your neck when you were a wee baby.” 

She sank back, pale and haggard. 

“Go now, child; go!” she ejaculated, pressing her 
hand tightly over her heart. And when the door 
closed she muttered to herself: 

“If I did not love the child so well I would take 
the sweet revenge in my coffin with me, for I’m dy- 
ing—dying! But l’ve done her wrong enough already, 
and nobody can say I’m not even with that proud 
lady who was going to give the old gipsy into 
custody |” 

The fire blazed brightly in Mrs. Cardonnel’s ex- 
quisite little dressing-room, where the windows were 
curtained with folds of cherry velvet, and the foot 
sank half ankle deep in the scarlet depths of the 
Brussels carpet. Mrs. Cardonnel, habited in the deep 
mourning she had never laid aside since a great life- 
sorrow shaded her existence, sat in a luxurious ‘T'urk- 
ish chair before the grate, musing over some half-read 
volume of romance. 


Close by the window stood Marion de Silva, a hand- | 


some brunette, with rosy cheeks and brilliant almond- 
shaped eyes. She was anxiously looking up and down 
the street, and playing with her dark curls rather im- 
patiently. 

“Oh, here she comes at last—I thought she never 
would be here!” said the spoiled beauty; and in a 
minute or two Anna Jermyn was ushered into the 
room. 

“What made you so late?” said Miss de Silva, 
petulantly. “I shall certainly inform Madame Le- 
courte of your very culpable tardiness. And you're 
dripping wet, too—for gooduess sake, don’t come near 
me ” 


4s Mrs. Cardonnel looked at the frail figure of the 
girl who stood meekly in the eentre of the room, her 
woman’s heart—sadder and gentler than it had once 
been—melted within her. 

“Come to the fire, my dear,” she said, kindly. 
“Louise! bring a glass of wine! ” 

“Upon my word, Aunt Constance!” said Marion, 
shrugging her show.ders and speaking in an audible 
whisper, as Anna gratefully accepted the wine, “ you 
eouldn’t make more of that dressmaker-girl if she 
Were a princess! ” 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Cardonnel, in an undertone, 
“a kind word or deed is buta trifle to us, yet how 
much good it may do—how much evil it may avert! 
If I had but spoken less harshly once——Yet it is 
useless to repine now! ” 

She sighed deeply as she spoke, and gazed absently, 
ms with a quivering lip, into the bright glow of the 
ive, 


Meanwhile Anna rose with the quiet, unobtrusive 
Stace that characterized all her movements, to lay 
aside the drenched shawl and bonnet. As the folds 
of the coarse tartan fell from her arm, the violet 
sparkle of the amethyst streamed on Mrs. Cardonnel's 
eye. She started up with a faint scream, growing 
deadly pale as sho rose. 

“Child, where did you get that bracelet ? ” 

Anna looked from Mrs. Cardonnel’s white face to 
the gleaming jewel in mute surprise. 

* Aunt Constance! are you mad?” exclaimed Miss 
De Silva, 

“Where did it come from?—how did you get it? 

Peak, or my brain will burst?” reiterated Mrs, Car- 

onuel, breathlessly, grasping Anna Jermyn’s arm. 
Mother Hagar—that is,” stammered Anna, remem- 


| bering the message with which she had been in- 


trusted—“ it is a necklace I used to wear round my 
neck when I was a babe!” 

“ Turn round—so that I can see your face,” gasped 
Mrs. Cardonnel.. “Oh, who are you! who are you? 
It may be—and yet I dare not hope.” 

And Anna, adopting in her simple good sense the 
shortest way out of the labyrinth of perplexity, told 
the brief story of her mournful life—how she had been 
brought up and apprenticed to Madame Lecourte by 
an old woman who was no relative, but whom she 
had learned to call “Mother Hagar.” When she had 
told the strange tale, Mrs. Cardonnel folded the weak, 
weary little seamstress in her arms, murmuring, 





| through happy sobs and hysteric bursts of tears: 
“My daughter—my own lost love!” 
Later in the day the Cardonnel carriage was drawn 


| the bore of the rifle. 


up in front of the narrow alley, and the pale lady in | 


black ascended the creaking stairs to Mother Hagar’s 
room. . 

Another visitor had been beforehand, however. 
Death, the destroyer, had across the threshold 
and sealed the eyelids into everlasting stilluess, and 
Mrs. Cardonnel was too late. 

There on the narrow pallet, with the cold, grey 
shadows of the grave drooping over her rigid face, 
and hands folded on the pulseless breast, lay the grim 
old gipsy woman who, years before, foretold the 
“dark days” that had so surely come. And the 
wrought links of the golden necklace, clasped with 
amethyst, were all that bridged over the great gulf of 
years that had lain between Mrs. Cardouuel and her 
lost child. 

Even so slightly gleam the threads of Destiny 
through the warp and woof of our daily life! 








SCIENCE. 


Leap Mrintnc rn Scorianp.—A valuable discovery 
is reported to have been made on the property of Mr. 
William Forlong, at Erins, Lochfyne, which has been 
| carefully explored by Mr. J. Cowseil, of Manchester, 
| who, on May 9, discovered. a vein of galena, or deep 
| blue flookan ; it has since been opened up, and is found 
| to be nine feet wide, and traceable for one and a half 
| mile. Mr. Cowsell regards this as the champion lode 





value. 


to connect the whole of the West India Islands by 
telegraph with the main land at Cayenne, in French 
Guiana, and at Key West, near Florida, if a guarantee 
| of 6 per cent. on the outlay cau be ebtained. The cost 
is estimated at £300,000. It is proposed that Cuba 
should subscribe £2,500 a year; ‘l'rinidad, Surinam, 
Porto Rico, Demerara, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, £1,500 
a year each; Martinique and Guadaloupe, £1,000 
a year each; and St. Thomas, Cayenne, and Santa 
Cruz, £500 a year each. : 

THE great iron company of Marseilles has just com- 
pleted, at their dockyard at La Seyne, near ‘l'oulon, 
an iron-plated steam gunboat on a new model. It 
has already been tried, and the result was most satis- 
factory. It may be easily separated iuto eighteen 
pieces, and each of these forms a small boat, which 
may travel over land or navigate the sea with equal 
facility. The gunboat, when entire, accomplishes 8} 
kuots an hour, When taken to pieces, a whole 
fleet of gunboats may be moved frem one place to 
another by railway at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

CHAIN ARMOUR FOR SHIPS. 

Tne chain armour used by the “ Kearsarge” to pro- 
tect her engines and boilers in her recent engagement 
with the ‘* Alabama,” is.it seems by no means a strictly 
novel device. Myr Wiliiam Rowan. a partuer in the 
firm of Messrs. Rowan, engineers, Belfast, addressed a 
letter on the protection of wooden ships to the Govern- 
ment in 1862. After some preliminary remarks, Mr. 
Rowan goes on to say: 

“I'he plan | propose applying for this purpose is to 
form a protective covering or curtain of chains sus- 
pended one behind another, and arranged singly, but 
disunited, depending from the deck, and hanging 
down the vessel's sides at a fixed distance until below 


of any known weight or dimensions; these chains, my 
lord, to be cased over with plate three-eighths of an 
inch in thigkness, always leaving ample space between 
| the suspended chains and the ship's side to allow their 
free action in yielding to the impact of the shot. 

“In accordauee with this principle, my lord, I have 
made trials of the plan on a small scale at our iron 
foundry here, and tind that a target formed of a series 
of chains of very sliht dimentions—the iron forming 
| the link being only three-sixteenths of an inch in dia- 

meter—remained uninjured after repeated trials from 
,& Minié rifle at the distance of 60 ft., although having 





water mark—the strength of such defensive chain | 
armour to be calculated so as to resist the force of shot | 


penetrated atthe same distance a boiler-plate three- 
eights of an inch in thickness, 

“T may here mention, my lord, that in my first trials 
the balls were of lead, which made no impression upon 
the chains. Ithen had prepared malleable iron balls 
4 of an inch diameter by one inch in length, with a 
slight coating of lead to prevent them from injuring 
The iron balls cut a link of one 
chain only, but never penetrated to the second shield 
of chains, the balls falling upon the ground at the 
bottom of the chains. Hence, my lord, I arrive at the 
conclusion that, on the principle of non-resistance in. 
the object acted upon, owing in such instances to the 
yielding motion imparted by its position to the, sus- 
pended chains, the latter will act as a foil to a balk 
thrown by any known force on such defensive 
armour.” 

On the merits of this scheme we are not prepared 
to pronuunce an opinion, as the ‘‘ Kearsarge” is the 
first vessel of war to which chains have ever been 
fitted as armour. The result was tolerably successful, 


no doubt, but the guns of the “ Alabama” were not 
| very heavy, and the action was not fought at close 





quarters. 

FIsHING BY THE AID OF ArrtiFIcIAL Licut.— 
During the last month a great many experiments in 
fishing by the aid of artificial light have been con- 
ducted off Dunkirk. The electric light, generated by 
a Bunson pile of five elements, has been employed. 
The experiments have been partially successful, but 
the pile has given a great deal of trouble, and it has 
been determined to resort to an electro-magnetic ma- 
chine. At the depth of thirty fathoms the light is 
perfectly steady, and diffused to a great distance 
through the water. 

Cart. PAuuiser, of the 18th Hussars, has produced 
strong and exceedingly cheap shot by a simple process. 
Instead of casting the shot in sand and allowing 
the surface to cool gradually, the metal is poured into 
a cold iron mould, so as to cool the surface with the 


| utmost possible rapidity long before the interior has 


| hardened. 


of the district, and entertains a high opinion of its | 


| 





Tn this way a ball is turned out which, to 
judge from the recent trials, combines almost the hard- 
ness of steel with the destructive effects of a segment 
shell. Hitherto cast-iron shot have smashed against 
the plates, but this penetrates and breaks into nume- 
rous pieces after passing t!irough the obstacle. 


PROTECTING METALLIC SURFACES. 
An improved composition for protecting metallic 


We learn that a proposition has lately been made | articles from oxidation has been patented by the 


Baroness de Lavenaut, of Paris. 

She states that by combing various solvents with a 
crystal base, and by the addition of colouring matters, 
she has obtained a product which preserves the 
metals from oxidation, solidifias them, and preserves 
their natural tint, or imparts to them any colour or 
varied shade. 

The colourless base is formed of 680 parts of glass, 
250 parts of minium, 80 parts of sub-carbonate of 
potassa, and 100 parts of borax. 

The addition of about 10 parts of cobalt or binoxide 
of copper or steel gives a blue colour. About 2} 
parts of sulphate of copper gives a green colour, and 
by substituting borate of iron for borax a yellow 
colour is produced. 

A jet black is obtained by adding pounded iron scale 
to the colourless base. 

Yo produce a red colour she takes the same sub- 
stances as for the colourless base, but the proportion 
of sub-carbonate is increased and of minium dimi- 
nished, and there are adiled to the base five parts of 
copper turnings or filings, previously immersed in 
wiite Burgundy vinegar, then dried, or with the a- 
dition of ten parts of protoxide of copper, stirred in 
with a copper rod. 

To produce a silver colour, granules of virgin 
silver are disolved in nitric acid, precipitated by equa 
regia, then mixed, one part with four parts of borax: 
wood, glass, porcelain, or earthenware vessels ouly 
should be used in this operation. 

The various substances are weighed, broken up, 
mixed, and placed in a crucible previously submitted 
to the action of fire in an oven or furnace. ‘I'he cru- 
cible is covered with coke; and, after a given time, 
depending upon the weight of the crucible, it is 
withdrawn from the fire: the matter fully fused, 
after being stirred with an iron red to render 
it more malleable, is run out upon a metal plate 


| with raised edges, and previously heated and allowed 


to cool: the matter is next broken, pulverised, and 
ground up with water, and is now ready for application. 
It is spread on or applied, with more or less water, by 
a brush, or by dipping, or it is sifted over the article. 
‘he articles are next baked in a muiile or stove, ler- 
metically closed. 


On June 23, the River Tyne Commissioners laid the 
foundation stone of the third dock for tie shipment of 
coals on that river. The docks now at work are the 
'l'yne Dock, belonging to the North Eastern Railway, 
aud the Northumberland Dock, belonging to the 
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Commissioners. The Tynemouth Dock, about to be 
built, the foundation stone of which has been laid, 
will be situated at the low light on the north side of 
Shields harbour, near to fhe sea. It is intended for 
the shipment of the Northumberlaud steam coal 
aboard of vessels of large tonnage, which are greatly 
on the increase. It will enclose forty-one acres of 
water space, and will have 28 ft. water in the sill. 
Tue 70-prs. at Shoeburyness have now fired 66 
reunds at 3 deg. elevation, and the ranges attained 
have been, for the Whitworth, from 1,700 yds. to 
1,790 yds., with a deflection of from 4 to 8 yds. in- 
clusive, right and left; the Armstrong shunt, from 
1,643 to 1,766 yds., with deflection of 0 to 4; the 
breech-loader, from 1,883 to 1,496 yds., deflection, 
right to left, 1 to 6. At 6 deg. the ranges were, for 
the Whitworth, in 34 reunds, from 2,990 yds. to 
8,059, deflection, 0 to 10 yds.; the shunt, 2,762 to 
2,850 yds., deflection, 6 to 14 yds.; the breech- 
loader, 2,890 yds. to 2,481 yds., deflection 10 to 18 
yards. 


In boring fer salt’ water at Peoria, Illinois, some in- 
teresting observations were made. ‘The drill has 
reached the depth of 770 feet. At 120 feet, a five- 
foot seam of coal was found; at 207, salt water; at 
255, another stratum of coal three feet in thickness ; 
at 317, more salt water, of about the strength of ocean 
water ; at 734 a large stream of water impregnated 
with sulphur. This water flows upward with such 
force as to lift the heavy weights attached to the drill, 
and discharges 75,000 gallons every twenty-four 
hours. It has been carried im pipes sixty-five feet 
above the surface, and it is thought can be applied to 


purposes. 





THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 





A soar rippled the quiet waters of the Seine, pro- 

led by a bold, vigorous hand. Mooring it bya 

ittle clump of bushes, its only occupant sprang eut 
and looked searchingly around. 

It was a youth, evidently in the first dawn of man- 
hood, yet tall and atLletic, with broad shoulders and 
well-developed chest. 

There was a grace and dignity in his bearing which 
ill-accorded with his garb, which, though rich and 
costly, betrayed a servilecondition. The badge upon 
the sleeve of his richly embroidered jerkin showed 
that he belonged to the household of Edward of 


England, then entertained by Philip of France with | 


more than reyal magnificence, 

He had evidently expected to meet some one, for he 
paced up and down the banks of the river with quick 
and hasty strides, biting his lips and knitting his 
brows with an air of impatience. 

Suddenly, he caught the gleam of a white dress, 
and then a pale but beautiful maiden emerged from a 
cluster of trees near by, and looked around witha 
timid air. 


night, lavishing upon thee a devotion that a kingdom 
cannot buy!” 

The sight of those tears touched that kind, though 
impulsive heart. 

“Forgive me, dearest! the thought of lesing you 
nearly maddened me, and made me, for a moment, 
ungrateful and unjust. Lay that sweet hand in mine, 
and say that the page shall gain what Prince Edward 
shall fail to win!” 

“T will give it to none other!” said the princess 
solemnly. “Sooner than become his wife, I will be 
the bride of heaven !” 

Just then came the murmur of voices and the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

“ Hist! ” exclaimed the princess, hurriedly. “They 
have missed me, and are even now in search of me. 
Go—go quickly, or all is lost!” 

The page pressed a hasty kiss upon that pale cheek, 
and then jumping into tle boat, glided swiftly down 
the stream, 

He had scarcely disappeared round a bend in the 
river, when two men emerged from the forest, whose 
livery showed that they belonged to King Philip's 
heusehold. 

As soon as they observed the princess, the elder of 
the two step forward, and uncovering his head, 





respectfully said : 

“T crave your highness’s pardon, but the king has 
sent us in search of you. He sent te your apartments 
| twice, having important news to communicate, and is 

sorely vexed to learn that you have wandered from 
| the palace unattended.” 

of will take all the blame, good Jeannot,” said the 
princess, smiling faintly as she turned to retrace her 
steps. 

ret, in spite of all her efforts, her heart beat 
fast as she obeyed the royal mandate, and stood in 
the presence of the king. 

“How now!” he said, sharply. “What un- 
maidenly freak is this? It ill befits a daughter of 
| France to stroll around unattended, like any country 

wench! But more of this anon. Get thee at once to 
thy chamber, and bid thy tirewoman deck thee in thy 
richest apparel, for Prince Edward is within a few 
hours’ ride, and will be impatient to see his bride. 

| When thou art attired in a garb more befitting thy 
station, come into the graud reception hall; King 
Edward is there, and desires to spéak with thee.” 

| For a moment those beautiful eyes were lifted im- 
loringly to that stern face, and then she turned hope- 
essly away. 

“Why was I borna king’s daughter!” was her 
inward ejaculation, as she passionately submitted her- 
self to the hands of her tirewomen. “ The lewliest 
maiden in the realm can give her hand with her heart, 
while mine is shamelessly sold to the highest bidder! ” 
| When the Princess Isabel entered the spacious hall, 

she found in it a crowd of persens of both sexes, 
| haughty lords, brave knights, and stately dames, 
| There were the retainers of both kings, who were 
easily distinguished from each other by the colours 


i. eee 
“ Now open thy whole heart to me, my child,” hy 
said, kindly, ‘“‘as if I were the father that I shy 
shortly be.” 
Agitated by conflicting hopes and fears, the princes 
burst into tears. 
“Tt cannot, must not be, your majesty!” she ex. 
claimed. “Ido not love Prince Edward, and to wej 
him would be a deadly sin.” 

Contrary to her expectations, the king manifesta 
neither surprise nor displeasure. 

“Thou hast never seen my son: how, then, dost 
thou know? He is brave and noble of heart, comely 
and of goodly presence; thou wilt soon learn to loyg 
him.” 
“Never! your majesty. I doubt not but what he 
is all that you say, ye: van he never win my hear, 
for I—I love another.” 

In spite of all her efforts, the maiden’s voice faltered 
as she made this bold avowal. But the king’s cou. 
tenance sti!l retained its serene and kindly look. 

“ And that}ether,” he inquired—“ is he thine equal 
in birth and station?” 

“He is of gentle, though not royal blood, sire, | 
know full well that I can never hope to be his, ya 
have I solemnly vowed that I will not be another's.” 

There was an involuntary leok of admiration upon 
Edward’s countenance as he looked upon those flushed 
| cheeks and radiant eyes, but he quickly repressed it 

“ And this presumptuous youth is the page Edou. 
ard? It is one of my own household that has dared 
to rival his prince.” 

Isabel’s face blanched with terror. 

“Spare him!” she exclaimed, throwing herself a 
Edward’s feet. “As you hope for heaven’s mercy 





betray him not to my father’s anger! It was my 
fault—mine! I shall never see him again. All that 
I ask is the privilege of hiding myself and my sorrows 
in acloister.” ~ 

“ Fear not, Isabel,” said the king, kindly, raising 
| her as he spoke; “no harm shall come to him or to 
| thee. Nay more—I pledge thee my royal word tha 

thou shalt have thy free choice between these thy two 
| suitors—Edward, the prince, and Edouard, the page 
| But why do I speak thus? Thou wilt not, surely, be 
so foolish as to fling a crown from thee to wed with 
an obscure and nameless youth ? ” 

“T mean no discourtesy to your royal son, sire," 
said the maiden, eagerly, ‘‘ whose praise is in the 
mouth of all thy people; yet were the choice indeed 
mine, bow gladly would I prove to thee how much 
dearer to me the simple page is than the proudest 
monarch in Christendom.” 

King Edward smiled. 

“Ts this thy free choice, then? Well, se be it. Ja 
must my son receive thy decision from thine own lips 
He is already here, and I'll send him to thee for that 


pu x 
The door had hardly closed after King Edwarl, 
when it was reopened, and the page Edouard e- 


| tered. 
| Had Isabel’s mind been in its ordinary state, she couli 





The youth immediately sprang forward and pressed | and arms they wore, and who seemed to vie with each | not have aveided noticing the marked change ther 


her eagerly to his bosom. 

“* At last!” he exclaimed, showering upon lip and 
hand such 
moment before, glowed with the brightest crimsen. 

For a few moments, the maiden yielded herself to 
his embrace, and then, escaping from his arms, she 
said, in a low, musical voice: 

“ Dear Edouard, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could elude observation. This must be our last 
meeting. I tremble when I think of what the con- 


sequences would be should it come to the knowledge | 


of my royal father!” 
The page pressed her hand passionately to his lips. 
“Flee with me, Isabel!” he exclaimed. “I have 


f dends in Germany who will gladly give us a wel- | 


oume anda home. There we can live and love, free 
from the cruel persecution that awaits us here!” 

The princess shook her head. 

“Nay, Edouard, I cannot thus openly defy my 
father’s authority. No blessing would follow an un- 
hallowed union.” 

A dash of crimson crossed the page’s forehead, and 
his eagle eyes flashed with sudden impatience. 


“You de not love me!” he exelaimed, “or you | 


could not so coolly decide upon our eternal separa- 
tion ! 

The princess turned a reproachful look upon her 
lover, and remained silent. 

“I see how it is,” he added, still more bitterly; 
“when a king woos, it is meet that all other suitors 
stand aside! I marvel not that you should turn from 
Edouard the page to Edward tlie prince! Nor is it 
the first time, I ween, that in womau’s eyes a crown 
has outweighed a true and faithful heart!” 

“ Cruel and ungenerous!” murmured the princess 
through her tears, “Are words necessary to prove 
the strength and sincerity of my love? I, that have 
forgotten, not only my royal lineage, but the dictates 
of maidenly reserve, to meet thee here, night after 


other in the magnificence of their attire. 
At the upper end of the hall stood Philip of France 


| had been bitter enemies, but had now concluded a 
treaty of and amity, which was to be ted 


| was in his garb and bearing, and that upon the jeweled 
| cap, that he doffed en his entrance, glittered the roysl 


ionate kisses that the cheeks, so pale a | and his royal guest, Edward I. Rivals in power, they | crest of England. 


| Advancing eagerly to her side, he drew her withs 
| quick, passionate embrace to his heart. 





| by the intermarriage of their families; King Edward 
| with Margaret, Philip’s sister, and the Prince of Wales 
| with his daughter Isabel. 

| Near by stood a number of the royal family, among 
| whom was the dauphin, afterwards Charles the Fair, 
the Princess Margaret, though past the flush of youth, 
remarkable for the grace and stateliness of her bear- 
ing. 

‘There was a marked difference in the appearance of 
| the two kings; Edward wae a head the tallest, with 
|@ frank, dignified and gracious aspect, that was 
| heightened by contrast with the hasty movements 
I oe restless glance of the despotic and fiery-tempered 

hili 

The eyes of the former rested with a look of undis- 
guised admiration upon the princess, as she bent her 
graceful head before them. 

Stepping forward, he pressed his lips to her forehead. 

saying: 

| God be with thee, fair daughter! In the name of 
my son, I salute thee. Hast thou no questions to ask 
concerning the impatient bridegroom, who will soon 
be here to claim his promised bride? ” 

As Isabel looked up into that frank and kindly 

face, a wild hope, born of desperation, sprang up in 

_ her heart. 

| “God save your majesty!” she replied. “I had, 
indeed, something to say to thee, but this is hardly a 
fitting place to speak it.” 


“ Sayest thou so?” rejoined Edward. “Thoushalt | miles from the parish church of Leochel-Cushne. 00 


lack neither place nor opportunity.” 


then a slight and rather effeminate-looking youth ; and | 


| “Not now Edouard,” said the princess, struggling 
vainly to releasé herself. I have some important 
news to communicate, but this is no fitting time. 
| Prince Edward will soon be here; if you love me, g0 
instantly.” 
“Prince Edward is already here, sweet Isabel!” 
| said the intruder, with a smile of mingled tenderness 
| and triumph. “ The prince and the pageare one! My 
| love, my own! look up, and tell ne if you shall love 
‘me less because it may some time be my privilege 
to place upon this fair brow the crown of England! 
Fergive me this ruse, dearest!” he added, as, uu- 
able to bear this sudden transition from grief to joy, 
: for a moment Isabel's cheek turned pale. “ I wished to 
| win the heart as well as hand of my bride. I wisked to 
see, with mine own eyes, if she be, of a verity, as fair 
| and gentle as report spake her.” 
| A few days later there was celebrated, with all the 
‘pomp and splendour of royalty, the marriage oi tne 
| King of England with the Princess Margaret, aud 
Prince Edward, his son, with Isabel of France. _ 
| The marriage of the latter, especially, was hailed 
| with great joy by beth nations; yet there were few 
| among those who witnessed it who knew how, and 
| under what guise, Prince Edward won his bride. 
M. G. H 
Se 
Tue Way To Get a Curt» Weicuep.—On § 
| beautiful morning lately, a smart girl, by her appe™ 
| ance little out of her teens, called at a farin not twenty 


finding the servant man she greeted, him in a blithe 


‘Taking hold of Isabel's band, he led her through 9 | and clieerful manuer, and began to call attention to 


_ side door into an iuner apartment. 


sweet little babe ouly a few mouths old, which she ha 
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——_———_— 
in her bosom. “ Look,” she said “is not this a nice 
little creature? See what a fine thriving baby; only 
feel its weight.” The man, with feelings as keen as 
those of Pharaoh’s daughter of old, when the lovely 
Moses wept in the ark of bulrushes, advanced, taking 
the baby in his arms; and, lo! to his astonishment, 
the heartless mether turned herself with all the quick- 
ness of youth, and in a few minutes disappeared in an 
adjoiniag wood, leaving the disconsolate youth to 
consider what the weight of the wee thing might be. 


AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


No. 5—DEFINITION OF THE WORD HUMBUG—| 
WARREN, OF LONDON—GENIN, THE HATTER—| 
} 


ANCIENT 





GOSLING’S BLACKING. . 

Wuen I come to sit down earnestly to fulfil my | 
engagement to write a series of articles upon the | 
“Humbugs of the World,” I confess myself some- | 
what puzzled in regard to the true definition of that | 
word, ‘To be sure, Webster says that humbug, as a| 
nota, is an “imposition under fair pretences ;” and | 
as averb, itis “To deceive; to imposeon.” With all | 
due deference to Doctor Webster, I submit that, ac- | 
cording to present usage, this is not the only, nor | 
even the generally accepted definition of thatterm. | 

We will suppose, for instance, that a man with 
“fair pretences” applies to a wholesale merchant for 
credit on a large bill of goods. His “fair pretences” | 
comprehend an assertion that he is a moral and re- 
ligious man, a member of the church, a man of wealth, 
etc., etc. It turns out that he is not worth a shilling, | 
but is a base impostor and acheat. He is arrested and | 


If, however, after attracting crowds of customers by 
his unique displays, a man foolishly fails to give them 
a full equivalent for their money, they never patronize 
him a second time, but they very properly denounce 
him as a swindler, a cheat, and “impostor: ” they do 
not, however, call him a “humbug.” He fails, not 
because he advertises his wares in an outré manner, 
but because, after attracting crowds of patrons, he 
studidly and wickedly cheated them. 

When the great Malkindemaher of London des- 
patched his agent to Egypt to write on the Pyramids 
of Ghiza, in huge letters, “ Buy Warren’s Blacking, 
80, Strand, London,” he was not “ cheating” travellers 
upon the Nile. His blacking was really a superior 
article, and well worth the price charged for it, but 
he was “‘humbugging” the public by this queer way 
of arresting attention. It turned out just as he anti- 
cipated, that English travellers in that part of Egypt 
were indignant at this desecration, and they wrote 
back to the London Times (every Englishman writes 
or threatens to “ write to the Times,” if anything goes 
wrong), denouncing the “Goth ” who had thus dis- 
figured these ancient pyramids by writing on them in 
moustrous letters: “Buy Warren’s Blacking, 30, 
Strand, London.” The Times published these letters, 
and backed them up by several of those awfully grand 
and dictatorial editorigls peculiar to the great “ Thun- 
derer,” in which the blacking-maker, “ Warren, 30, 
Strand,” was stigmatized as a man who had no respect 
for the ancient patriarchs, and it was hinted that he 
would probably not hesitate to sell his blacking on 
the sarcophagus of Pharaoh, “or any other ”—mummy, 
if he could only make money by it. In fact, to cap 
the climax, Warren was denounced as a “ humbug.” 
These indignant articles were copied into all the pro- 
vincial journals, and very soon, in this manner, the 


imprisoned “for obtaining property under false pre-| columns ef every newspaper in Great Britain were 


tences,” or, as Webster says, ‘fair pretences.” He is 
punished for his villany. The public do not call him 
“a humbug:” they very properly term him a swin- 
dler. 

A man, bearing the appearance of a gentleman in 
dress and manuers, purchases property from you, and | 
with “fair pretences” obtains your confidence. You | 
find, when he has left, that he paid you with counter- 


feit bank-notes, or a forged draft. ‘This man isjustly | Warren did not cheat his customers, nor practice “an 
called a “ forger” or “ eounterfeiter ;” and if arrested, | imposition under fair pretences.” He was a charlatan, 


he is punished as such; but nobody thinks of calling 
him a “ humbug.” 

A respectable-looking man sits by your side in an 
omnibus or railway carriage. He converses fluently, 
and is evidently a man of intelligence and reading. 
He attracts your attention by his “fair pretences.” 
Arriving at your joursey’s end, you miss.your watch 
and your pocket-book. Your fellow-passenger proves 
te be the thief. Everybody calls him a “ pickpocket,” 
and notwithstanding his “fair pretences,” not a per- 
son in the community calls hima “ humbug.” 

Two actors appear as stars at two rival theatres. 
They are equally talented, equally pleasing. One ad- 
vertises himself simply as a tragedian, under his pro- 
per name—the other boasts that he is a prince, and 
wears decorations presented by all the potentates of 
the world, including the “ King of the Cannibal 
Islands.” He is correctly set down as a “ humbug,” 
while this term is never applied to the other actor. 
But if the man who boasts of having received a foreign 
title is a miserable actor, and he gets up gift-enter- 
prises and bogus entertainments, or pretends to devote 
the proceeds of his tragic efforts to some charitable 
object, without, in fact, doing so—he is then a humbug 
in the offensive sense of that word, for he is an “ im- 
postor under fair pretences.” 

Two physicians reside in one of our fashionable 
streets. They were both educated in the best medical 
colleges; each has passed an examination, received 
his diploma, and been dubbed an M.D. They are 
equally skilled in the healing art. One rides quietly 
about the city in his gig or brougham, visiting his 
patients without noise or clamour—the other sallies 
out in his coach and pair, and hoardings are covered 
with handbills and placards, announcing his “ won- 
derful cures.” This man is properly called a quack 
and a humbug. Why? Not because he cheats or 
imposes upon the public, but because, as generally 
understood, “ humbug” consists in putting on glitter- 
Ing appearances, outside show, novel expedients, by 
which to suddenly arrest public atteution, and attract 
the public eye and ear. 

Clergymen, lawyers, or physicians, who should 
resort to such methods of attracting the public, would 
not, for ebvious reasons, be apt to succeed. Bankers, 
insurance-agents, and others, who aspire to become 
the custodians of the money of their fellow-men, 
would require a different species of advertising from 
this; but there are various trades and occupations 
which need only notoriety to insure success, always 
Provided that when customers are once attracted, they 
never fail to get their money’s worth. An henest 
tau who thus arrests public attention will be called a 

s=bug,” but he is nota swindler or an impostor. 


teeming with this advice: “ Try Warren’s Blacking, 
80, Strand, London.” ‘lhe curiosity of the public was 
thus aroused, and they did “try” it, and finding it a 
superior article, they continued to purchase it and re- 
commended it to their friends, and Warren made a 
fortune by it. He always attributed his success to his 
having “ humbugg 


method of advertising his blacking in Egypt! But 


a humbug, but he was an honest upright man, and no 
one called him an impostor or cheat. 

When the tickets for Jenny Lind’s first concert in 
America were sold at auction, several business-men, 
aspiring to notoriety, “ bid high” for the first ticket. 
It was finally knocked down to “Genin, the Hatter,” 
for 225 dols. The journals in Portland (Maine) and 
Houston (Texas), and all other journals of the United 
States, between these two cities, which were connected 
with the telegraph, announced the fact in their 
columns the next morning. Probaby two millions of 
readers read the announcement, and asked, ‘‘Who is 
Genin, the Hatter? ” Genin became famous in a day. 
Every man involuntarily examined his hat to see if it 
was made by Genin; and an Iowa editor declared that 
one of his neighbours discovered the name of Genin 
in his old hat, and immediately announced the fact to 
his neighbours in front of the Post-Office. It was 
suggested that the old hat should be sold at auction. 
“It was done then and there, and the Genin hat sold 
for fourteen dollars! Gentlemen from city and 
country rushed to Genin’s store to buy their hats, 
many of them willing to pay even an extra dollar, if 
necessary, provided they could get a glimpse of Genin 
himself. This singular freak put thousands of dollars 
into the pocket of “Genin, the Hatter,” and yet I 
never heard it charged that he made poor hats, or that 
he would be guilty of an “imposition under fair pre- 
tences.” On the contrary, he is a gentleman of pro- 
bity, and of the first respectability. 

When the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph was 
nearly completed, I was in Liverpool. I offered the 
Company one thousand pounds sterling (5,000-dols.) 
for the privilege of sending the first twenty words 
over the cable to my Museum in New York—not that 
there was any intrinsic merit in the words, but that I 
fancied there was more than 5,060 dols. worth of 
notoriety in the operation. But Queen Victoria and 
“Old Buck” were ahead of me, their messages had the 
preference, and I was compelled to, “ take a back seat.” 

By thus illustrating what I believe the public will 
concede to be the sense in which the, word ‘ humbug” 
is generally used and understood at the present time, 
in this country as well as in England, I do not pro- 
pose that my letters on this subject shall be narrowed 
down to that definition of the word. On the contrary, 
I expect to treat ef various fallacies, delusions, and 
deceptions in ancientand modern times, which, accord- 
ing to Webster’s definition, may be called “ humbugs,” 
inasmuch as they were “impositions under fair pre- 
tences.” 

eIn writing of modern humbugs, however, 7 shall 
sometimes have occasion to give the names of hanest 


and respectable parties now living, and I felt it but | 











ed” the public by this unique | 





just that the public should fully comprehend my 
doctrine, that a man may, by common usage, 
termed a “humbug,” without by any means impeach- 
ing his integrity. 

Speaking of “blacking-makers” reminds me that 
one of the first sensationalists in advertising whom I 
remember to have seen was Mr. Leonard Gosling, 
known as “Monsieur Gosling, the great French 
blacking-maker.” He appeared in New York in 1830. 
He flashed like a meteor across the horizon; and be- 
fore he had been in the city three months, nearly 
everybody had heard of “Gosling’s Blacking.” [ 
well remember his magnificent “four in hand.” A 
splendid team of blood bays, with long black tails, 
and managed with such dexterity by Gosling himself, 
big was a great “ whip,” that they almost seemed to 

y: 
The carriage was emblazoned with the words 
“ Gosling’s Blacking,” in large gold letters, and the 
whole turn-out was so elaborately ornamented and 
bedizened that everybody stopped and gazed with 
wondering admiration. A bugle-player or a band of 
music always accompanied the great Gosling, and, of 
course, helped to attract the public attention to his 
establishment. 

At the turning of every street-corner your eyes 
rested upon “Gesling’s Blacking.” From every 
show-window gilded placards discoursed eloquently of 
the merits of “ Gosling’s Blacking.” 

The newspapers teemed with poems written in its 
praise, and showers of pictorial handbills, illustrated 
almanacs, and tinselled souvenirs, all lauding the 
virtues of “ Gosling’s Blacking,” smothered you at 
every point. 

The celebrated originator of negro delineations, 
‘Jim Crow Rice,” made his first appearance at Ham- 
blin’s Bowery Theatre at about this time. The 
crowds which thronged there were so great, that hu. - 
dreds from the audience were frequently admitted 
upon the stage. In one of his scenes, Rice introduced 
a negro boot-blacking establishment, Gosling was 
too “ wide awake” to let such an opportunity pass 
unimproved, and Rice was paid for singing au original 
black-Gosling ditty, while a score of placards bearing 
the inscription, “use Gosling’s blacking,” were sus~ 
pended at different points in this negro boot-polishing 
hall. Everybody tried “‘ Gosling’s blacking; ” and as 
it was a really good article, his sales in city and 
country soon became immense. Gosling made a for- 
tune in seven years, and retired; but, like thousands 
before him, it was “ easy come, easy go.” -He engaged 
in a lead-mining speculation, and it was generally 
understood that his fortune was, in a great measure, 
lost as easily as it was made. 

Here let me digress, in order to observe that one of 
the most difficult things in life is for men to bear dis- 
creetly sudden prosperity. Unless considerable time 
and labour are devoted to earning money, it is not ap- 
preciated by its possessor; and, having no practical 
knowledge of the value of money, he generally gets 
rid of it with the same ease that marked its accumu- 
tion. Mr. Astor gave the experience of thousands 
when he said that he found more difficulty in earning 
and saving his first thousand dollars than in accumu- 
lating all the subsequent millions which finally made 
up his fortune. The very economy, perseverance, and 
discipline which he was obliged to practise, as he 
gained his money, doHar by dollar, gave him a just 
appreciation of its value, and thus led him into those 
habits of industry, prudence, temperance, and untir- 
ing diligence so conducive and necessary to his 
future success. 

Mr. Gosling, however, was not a man to be put 
down by a single financial reverse. He opened a 
store in Canajoharie, New York, which was burned, 
and on which there was no insurance. 

He came again to New York, in 1839, and esta- 
blished a restaurant, where, by devoting the services 
of himself and several members of his family assidu- 
ously to the business, he soon revelled in his former 
prosperity, and snapped his fingers in glee at what 
unreflectivg persons term “the freaks of Lame [or- 
tune.”. He is still living in New York, hale and 
hearty, at the age of seventy. 

Although called a “ French” blacking-maker, Mr. 
Gosling is in reality a Dutchman, having been born in 
the city ef Amsterdam, Holland. He is the father of 
twenty-four children, twelve of whom are still living, 
to cheer him in his declining years, and to repay him 
in grateful attentions for the valuable lessons of 
prudence, integrity, and industry, threugh the adop- 
tion of which they are honoured as respectable 
and worthy members of society. 

P. T. Barnum. 
(To be continued.) 


Avutuor’s Prorit’s.—T. Moore’s profits, spread 
over his life, yield but a moderate income. Byron’s 
did not exceed £20,000. ‘Talfourd once showed a 
calculation by which he made out that Dickeus,.soon 
after the commencement of “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
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ought to have been in the receipt of £10,000 a year. 
Thackeray never got enough to live handsomely and 
Jay by. Sir E. B. Lytten is said to have made from 
£80,000 to £100,000 by his writings. We hear of 
sums of 500,000f. (£20,000) having been given in 
France for histories—to MM. Thiers and Lamartine, 
for example; but the largest single payment ever 
made to an author for a book was the cheque for 
£20,000 on account paid by Messrs. Longman to Lord 
Macaulay soon after the appearance of the third and 
fourth volumes of his history, the terms beiag that he 
should receive three-fourths of the net profits. 


= 
SHADOWS. 


A uatre child, with bright sunny golden curls, sat 
in the sliadow of a large oak-tree on a summer's after- 
noon, and watched with childish earnestness the 
flickering sunlight through the leaves as it danced | 
upon the ground beneath. Now attempting to im- 
prison within his tiny palm one ray of sunlight, now 
clapping his hands in childish merriment at the fan- 
tastic forms it assumed. It is the game of life, I see, 
clutching at the sunlight, and realising at last an 
empty shadow. The mother smiles at the infantile 
amusement, or perhaps catches her darling to her 
bosom, and dreams of the time when he shall attain 
to manhood. ‘he mother sees naught ahead but the 
clear sky of manlood’s prosperity. Well is it for us 
that the future is veiled to our eyes, else we should 
weary of the trials and allurements that make up the 
sum of eur existence. The child looks forward to 
manhood ; his dreams are speculative ; the man looks 
backward to childhood, and sings the sunlight of the 
days of yore. From the time he sits on his mother’s 
knee and plays “ goose-head,” where the sunlight 
streams in through the open window, until the last 
hours of life, he is playing with shadows. 

The school-boy, weary of the monotonousand never- 
to-be-conquered mathematics, envies the ignorant idler 
with plenty of time at his disposal, and so steals away 
from school duties, now and then, just for a little 
enjoyment. Time passes on; the school-boy is not 
a school-boy for ever. The time arrives when he is 
to go forth in the world and be his own master. Now 
for the first time he begins to look back and lament 
the mis-spent privileges; he has learned a lesson from 
the past, but will he profit by it inthe future? Let 
us see. He has arrived at that age when he feels the 
need of a companion to share his joys and sorrows and 
anticipate lis wants. He looks about him, and at last 
feasts his eyes upon one just suited to his mortal 
vision. 
wants satisfied? Not yet. He is still clutching at a 
shadow. Wealth must be gained, even at the sacrifice 
of a small amount of honor. 


supply the requisite amount of enjoyment, and he 
seeks diversion and amusement elsewhere. Home 
ties gradually lose their influence over him ; and the 


inan of family becomes a man of the world—hard, | 


cold, calculating, and merose. Money is tle supreme 


idol of his heart; and to gain money, every finer feel- | 


ing of his nature is sacrificed, 
are called away, until he stands alone in the world, a 
monument of the past. He plunges deeper in specu- 
lation, or perhaps buries his grief in fhe wine-cup. 
Years roll by; the moneyed man succumbs at last 
to old age; and as his tottering footsteps near tlie 
grave, then it is he first realizes the emptiness of life 
and the worthlessness of the shadow he has so long 


pursued. Deatl claims the worn-out frame at last; | 
and of all the treasures he has hoarded from the land | 


of shadows, none, save the Christian’s hope, are 


present with him to smooth the dying pillow; and, 


what is that but a shadow, a gleam of sunlight from 
the other world? 
en 
How THE ENGLISH UCoUNrics WERE FoRMED.— 
Many a school-boy, poring over his map of England, 


They enter upon life together; but are man’s | 


One by one his family | 


insula of Furness, abbey and all, and run away with 
it across Morecambe Bay. Herts has made a 
desperate attempt to cut Middlesex in two, and has only 
got the bit between Southgate aud Edmonton still to 
manage. The waist of Oxfordshire is so thin that a 
little tighter lacing would pinch it asunder altogether. 
The way in which Buckinghamshire runs in Oxon and 
Herts has already set the conundrum-makers to work. 
Still more strange is it to see the manner in which 
little bits of counties are left out in the cold, separated 
from the home to which they seem naturally to belong. 
Two bits of Berkshire have been thus ill-treated, and 
driven out into Oxfordshire; while another bit is 
found in Wilts. Two erphans are quite close to- 
gether: a bit of Bucks in Rorthemipton, and a bit of 
Oxon in Bucks. A part of Derbyshire has leaped 
clean across the boundary into Leicestershire. A little 
lump of Devon, severed from tlie parent, is so curiously 
jammed between Dorset and Somerset, as to belong to 
either, or both; and Devon, in revenge, steals a bit 
from Dorset. Worcester holds itself together very 
weakly; seeing that fragments are imbedded in three 
of the neighbouring counties. Gloucester has stolen 
a little from Wilts, and Wilts has done the like to 
Gloucester. Sussex has torn off a long, narrow strip 
from Hants, and carried it over the hills and far away. 
Hereford is worse than Gloucester, for no fewer than 
four other counties contain bits belonging to it, Cam- 
bridge so wedges its foot into Huntingdon as to sever 
a slice. A fragment of Kent has leaped across the 
river Thames, and quietly reposes between North 
Woolwich and Barking, where Essex ought to be. 





THE TUBNPIKES. 


Tue First Turnpike. — Exactly five hundred 
years have elapsed since a hermit, weary of the labour 
of having nothing to do, and tired of sitting the dull 
| day through, by the side of the stone which supported 

the suu-dial in front of St. Anthony’s Chapel, on 
| Highgate-hill,—that stene which subsequently became 


| known as Whittington’s—resolved to mend the ways 


| between the summit of the hill and the low part of 
the vale ending in Islington. 
| This hermit was a man of some means, and he de- 
| voted them to bringing gravel from the top of the 
hill and laying it all along the unclean track which 
then as now, bore the name of “ Hollow Way.” 

By digging out gravel, he gave a pond to the folk 
| on the hill, where it was greatly needed, and he con- 
| tributed cleanliness and security to the vale, where 





| 
} 





aud at Gloucester Place; Holloway Road, Ball's Pond, 
and all gates and side bars in that district; Kingsland 
Road, Cambridge Heath, Hackney, and all gates ang 
side bars in Hackney, Clapton, and Stoke Newington. 
all gates aud bars in Twickeniiam and Teddington; 
the City Road gate and all gates and side bars 

Under the Act a great reduction of tolls will take 
place in tle rural districts of Hounslow, Brentford, 
Ealing, Uxbridge, Harrow, Edgware, Tottenham, 
Enfield, Edmonton, Lea Bridge Road, and othe; 
places. 

The attention of Mr. Bradfield and the abolitionists 
is now directed to the tollgates on the Surrey side, 
and they are in communication with Sir George Grey 
on the subject. 

Some of these tolls, especially in Rotherhithe, Ber. 
mondsey, and the surrounding districts, are of a most 
vexatious character, and are a great impediment to 
the operations of the large firms carrying on business 
there. 





WHAT'S IN A KISS? 
TxeRe is a formal kiss of fashion, 
And a burning kiss of passion, 

A father’s kiss, 
A mother’s kiss, 

And a sister’s kiss to move, 
There's a traitor’s kiss for gold, 
Like a serpent’s clammy fold, 

A first kiss, 
A stolen kiss, 

And a thrilling kiss of love 

A meeting kiss, 
A maiden kiss, 

A kiss when fond hearts sever, 
But the saddest kiss 
On earth is this— 

A kiss to part for ever. 

Tue future Empress of Mexico has written an 
privately printed “ Souvenirs de Voyage a bord de la 
Fantasie,” and “Un Hiver dans l’Isle de Madere.” 
The illustrious writer is grand-daughter of Louis 
Philippe of France, daughter ef Leopold of Belgium, 
first cousin of Victoria of England, and sister-in-law 
to Francis Joseph of Austria. Her names are Marie- 


| Charlotte-Amelie-Auguste-Victoire-Clementine - Leo- 
| poldine, and she was born in Juue, 1840, and married 
in July, 1857. Moreover, she is said to be one of the 


best-looking among the royal ladies of Europe. 


WE perceive it is stated that of the 500 orphans 
now educated at the Duke of York’s School, Clielsea, 





neither had hitherto been known. Travellers blessed 
the hermit who had turned constructor of highways; 
the pilgrims to St. Anthony’s found their access to the 
| Shrine of the saint made easy and pleasant by him; 


The home circle gradually becomes inadequate to | and as for the beneficent hermit himself, his only 


regret was that in accomplishing this meritorious act 
| for the good of his fellow-men, he had entirely ex- 
| Lausted all his fortune. 

The king, however, came to'the rescue. He set up 
| a tollbar, and p«blished a decree addressed to “our 
| well-beloved William Phelippe, the hermit,” that lie 
| and the public might know wherefore. The king 
declared that he highly appreciated the motive which 
had induced the hermit to benelit “ our people passiug 
through the highway between Heghgate and Smeth- 
felde, in many places notoriously miry and deep.” 
Andin order that the new way might be maintained 
| and kept in repair, the king licensed the hermit to take 
toll, aad keep the road in order, and himself in com- 
fort and dignity. 

This was the first road-bar erected in England, and 
William Phelippe, the hermit, was the father of that 
race of turnpike-keepers whose sovereignty of the 
roads, within fifty miles of London, came to an end, 
after a reign of five centuries, on the first day of the 
month of July of this present year, 1864. 

ABOLITION OF TuRNPrKES—On ‘'hursday, the 
30th of June, at noon, the new Act, 26 and 27 Vic- 
toria, cap. 78, came into operation, and London has 


lias wondere* how the counties came to be what they | been relieved from a great nuisance in the shape of 


are, especially in shape. 
so as to show the Leundaries distinctly, the oddities of | 
this conformation become all the more striking. For | 
a fun-loving boy, they afford plenty of picture-forming. | 
Northumberland is a nightcap all awry; Durham, a | 
sirloin of beef; Cumberland, a dog with very short | 
legs running up a hill; and soforth. Bedfordshire | 
is jagged at the bottom edge, as if Herts had been 
making a desperate attempt to seize Dunstable, and 
had failed. Berkshire tolerably stout in. the west, 
becomes wonderfully thin near Reading. Cambridge- 
shire has two or three large double-teeth near St. 
Neots. Cheshire ends with a bird’s head oz the north- 
east, and a bird’s tail on the north-west. Gloucester 
and Worcester perform a country-dance at their com- 
mon boundary—cross hands, advance and retire, and 
so forth; and Hereford does the like both with Shrop- 
shire and Worcester. Laneashire looks as if Cumber- | 


If the map be fully coloured, | the tollbars which arrested the progress of the tra- 





veller in whatever direction he might happen to be | 
going. | 

For some years past Mr. J. E. Bradfield, the Par-' 
liamentary agent, assisted by many of the large firins 
engaged in commerce, has directed his artillery against 
those ugly structures, and at last they have fallen be- 
fore the heavy fijng. The Act, at one fell swoop, 
abolishes 81 gates and bars. 

These comprise those of Walham Green and Earl's 
Court, and all gates and side bars in the Fullam dis- 
trict; Hammersmith, Notting Hill, and all gates and 
side bars in Kensington and Hammersmith ; Harrow 
Road, Kilburn, and all gates and side bars; King’s 
Road gate, Camden Town, High Street, Chalk Farm, 





Haverstock Hill gates, and all gates and side bars in 
the Camden Town district; Brecknock gate, and all 
gates and side bars in the Camden Road; the gate in 


about three-fourths enter the army, though all are 
taught trades. Since Culonel Yorke was placed at 
the head of this sehool ‘and abolished flogging the 
education ofthe boys appears to have become really 
excellent, and their physical training is scarcely 
equalled in England. ‘he Army authorities regret 
that the school is too small; but why not admit boys 
who are not soldiers’ sons, on condition that they do go 
into the army? Nothing would tempt parents more. 

Tue Expression oF Dress.—Women are more like 
flowers than we think. In their dress and adorument 
they express their natures, as the flowers do in their 
petals and colours. Some women are like the modest 
daisies and violets—they never look or feel better than 
when dressed in a morning wrapper. Others are not 
themselves unless they can flame out in gorgeous dyes, 
like the tulip or the blush-rose. Who has not scen 
women just like white lilies ? We know several double 
marigolds and poppies. ‘There are women fit only 
for velvets, like the dahlias; others are graceful and 
airy, like azaleas. Now and then, you see holly hocks 
and sunflowers. When women are free to dress as they 
like, uncontrolled by others, and not limited by tueir 
circumstances, they do not fail to express fheir true 
characters, and dress becomes a form of expression very 
genuine and useful. 

A ScripruraL Propuecy.—A writer in the Sa- 
vannah Republican, signing himself “Daniel,” makes 
the following observations:—Let us notice the pro- 
phecy in Daniel concerning a war between thé North 
and South, and see if there is not an analogy sufficient 
to create a belief that it has reference fo the present 
war. I know that commentators have given a different 


‘view of the subject, though none have given a positive 
; assurance that their notion was correct. 
| particularly refer to the army raised by the King of 
; the North (Dan. xi. 2); and then, after the overthrow 


1 would 


of that army, the second great army (Dan. xi. 13, 14), 
which met with a similar defeat; aud then the pos- 
session taken of the islands and cities; “ ‘The tidings 
out of the East;” and then the desperate efforts to 
destroy, and his final overthrow, in all which, I think, 
we have a clear prophecy from Scripture of the present 
struggle. Now as to the time of the end (Dan. xii. 6, 
7, 12), “And one said to the man clothed in linen, 
which was upon the waters of the river, how long 
shall it be to the end of these wonders?” The full 


land. after a tough struggle, had broken off the peu-{ Kentish ‘Town Road, and all gates and side bars near! duration is givea—“a thousand three hundred and 
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five and thirty days.” Now, aecording to this pro- 
necy, if it has reference to the present war, peace 
nie confidently be expected between this and the 1st 
of September; counting the days from the first battle 
at Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, it will be observed 
that the thousand three hundred and thirty-five Jays 
will be accomplished on the Ist of September, 1864. 








SECRET WRITING. 


Mucu has been said on the subject of secret writing, 
and many methods devised for conveying private or 
important messages in such a way that if they fallinto 
improper hands their meaning will be safe from detee- 
tion. Sympathetic ink is sometimes used, which is 
se made that the writing disappears in a short time, 
but again becomes visible on the application of heat, 
or some chemical preparation. But secrets thus sealed 
are readily unsealed by any chemist. The most com- 
mon method is to construct a cipher, in which new 
and strange characters stand for letters or words, or 


ing on their compavion, When thus removed’ from 
their native element and thrown into the canoe, they 
utter a kind ef squeal, and often emit the sepia; and, 
as they die, a phosphoric kind of halo surrounds them. 
At about the time when the cuttlefish are in season, 
the harbour is full of what is called blubber-fish, or 
jelly fish. They are so close together in the water as 
to impede the progress of a boat. Quantities are left on 
shore by the tide, where they decompose, to the great 
annoyance of those who live near the beach. During 
the time they lie there, silver has been known to turn 
Llack in the houses. ‘ 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” ‘ Minnigrey,” &e. 
CHAPTER XOVIL 
On the departure of his lordship for the House of 





one word stands for another. or the words to be read 
are mixed with other words, but placed in some 
determinate order. But few, if any of these are beyond 
the reach of an ingenious mind to interpret. And it 
is not so much guess-work as many people suppose. 
In unravelling a difficult cipher, numerous experi- 
meuts have to be tried, but the operations are all based 
on comparison, and should be regular and systematic. 

Poe in his story of The Gold Beetle gives some valu- 
able hints on the intepretation of the most common 


cryptographs. He contends that the ingenuity of man | 


can construct no enigma which the ingenuity of man 
eanuot unravel. And he actually read several very 
difficult ciphers which were sent to him after the pub- 
lication of the The Gold Beetle. 

But we saw, seyeral years ago, a method which 
makes the message absolutely safe from detection. 
We will try to describe it:—Take a square sheet of 
paper of convenient size—say a foot square. Divide 
it by lines drawn at right angles into six hundred and 
seventy-six squares, twenty-six each way; in the 
upper horizontal row write the alphabet in its natural 
order, one letter in each square; in the second hori- 
zontal row write the alphabet, beginning with B. 
There will then be one square left at the end of this 
row; into this put A. Fill the third row by beginning 
with C, and writing A and B after Z at the end. So 
on until the whole sheet is filled. When completed, 
the table, if correct, will present this appearance :—in 
the upper horizontal row, the alp!abet in its natural 
order from left to right; in the left-hand vertical row, 
the same from top to bottom; and the diagonal, from 
upper right to lower left-hand corner, will be a line 
of Z's, 

Each party must have one of these tables. A key- 
word must also be agreed upon, which may be any 
word in the English language, or from any other 
language that can be represented by English letters, 
which key-word spells nothing. 

Now, to send a message, first write the message in 
plain English. Over it write the key-word, letter 
over letter, repeating it as many times as it is neces- 
sary to cover the message. 
illustration. 
the messuge We have five days’ provisions. It should 
be placed thus :— 
Grantgrantgrantgrantgrant 
Wehavefivedaysprovisions. 

Now find, in the upper horizontal row of the table, 
the first letter of the key-word, G, and in the left-hand 
vertical column, the first letter of the message W. 
Run a straight line down from G, and one to the right 
from W, and in the angle where the two. lines meet 
will be tound the letter which must be written as the 
first letter of the cipher. With the second letter of-the 
key-word, R, and the second letter of the message, E, 
find in the same way the second letter of the cipher. 

‘The correspondent who receives the cipher goes to 
work to translate it thus :—He first writes over it the 
key-word, letter over letter, repeating it as often as 
necessary. ‘hen finding in the upper row of his 
table the first letter of the key-word, he passes his 
pencil directly down until he comes to the first letter 
of the cipher; the letter opposite to it in the left-hand 
Vertical column is the first letter of the translation. 


Each of the succeeding letters is found in a similar 
way. 








, CUTTLEFIsH.—The lovely harbour of Trincomalie, 
in the Island of Ceylon, one of the most beautiful 
spots in this beautiful island, is, at certain seasons of 
the year, illuminated during the night by hundreds of 
floatin lights moving hither and thither. ‘I'hen the 

y is full of cuttlefish—the fish which produce sepia 
—and the lights are employed by the fishermen to 


attract them. ‘I'he method of catching them is simple | 


in the extreme, The boatman fastens a dead cottle- | 
" to a piece of string, and lets it down over the side | 
of his boat, From time to time he hauls it in, when | 


; an expectant place-hunter — his mistress left the 
| dining-roem, and sought her boudoir. It was situated 
| in one of the wings of the mansion, and nothing which 

passed in it was likely to be overheard. When the peer 
| was a young man, it had been his favourite sitting 
| apartment; and a staircase still remained, by which 
| its occupant could enter or leave the house at all 
| hours, unobserved—Lence the governess had selected 
| it. 


one or more cannibal cuttlefish are found busily feed- | 


Peers—where he was as constant in his attendance as | 


“Fortune has placed her in my way,” said the aban- | 


| dened woman, “a second time, to serve my purpose! | 


| Fools only neglect such occasions—the wise employ 
; them! I éan trust her,” she added, after a pause ; “ for 
| her life is in my power! She shall serve my purpose 
| till I have no longer a use for her, aud then * 

A fearfulsmile curled her lips as she dwelt upon the 
word “ then.” 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the room. 

“Come in!” 

Tho waiting-maid made her appearance. She came 
to announce that the mendivant was in the hall below. 

“ Conduct her here!” said her mistress; “aud, mark 
me—no eavesdropping! I'll have no spies upon my 
conduct! I have not yet forgotten how you deceived 
me, respecting my lord’s visit to my chamber, whilst I 
was occupied with Mr. Quirk! Be careful how you 
offend me a secozd time!” 

The girl curtseyed humbly, and left the room. 

Athalie turned down the lamp, which stood upon a 
small table near her, till the light was so obscure that 
it would be difficult for any one not very well ac- 
quainted with her to recognize herfeatures. Satisfied 
with the precaution, she seated herself to await tle 
arrival of her visitor, who soon afterwards entered the 
boudoir. 

She was a woman in reality about her own age, 
but apparently much older. Misery had traced lines 
of premature age upon her once handsome counten- 
| ance-—want glared in her sunken eye; her form was 
| thin, almost to attenuation; and the dress of faded 
| black and the scanty shawl made it appear yet more 





‘Take a simple case as an + wasted. 
Suppose the key-word to be Grant, and | 


| In language which indicated that she had received 
an education superior to her present position, she 
| thanked her benefactress—as she styled the gover- 
ness. 
| You have not much to thank me for yet!” replied 
|} Athalie; “but it was impossible not to feel for the 
: misery and destitution of one whom I had seen under 
| other circumstances !” 
“ You know me, then ? ” exclaimed the woman, ina 
| tone of evident alarm. 

“ Yes.” 

““ Where—oh, where have we met?” 

“In France—in Normandy!” replied the female 
fiend; ‘‘where you were received into the family of 
Madame Duverny and her niece—treated with kind- 
ness and consideration—which you repaid——” 

“With gratitude!” interrupted the unfortunate 
creature, sinking upon her knees; * heaven knows, 
with gratitude and love! I was falsely accused! 


tress ! 


nocent 


“ Still you fled?” 

“T was persuaded to fly!” 

“By whom?” 

**T swore never to tell: and though it would matter 
little now, I must keep my oath!” 


“T will tell you: 
verny!” 

“ How know you that?” demanded the woman, 
starting, and advancing towards the chair, 

At that instant the governess raised the lamp till the 
light fell full upon her features. The speaker re- 
cognized her in an instant. 

“Is it you?” she exclaimed, falling upon her knees, 


yy the niece of Madame Du- 





I would have given my life for that of my benefac- | 

Just heaven knows how dearly I loved her— | 

and yet they said that I murdered her; but I was in- | 
” 





“my dear—my kind—my good young lady! You who 
—when all the world conspired to accuse me—alone 
believed that I was innocent!” 

“ And I believe so still!” 

“Bless you!” continued the unfortunate creature, 
kissing her hand! “oh, bless you for that word! 
Did you know what I have suffered—the weary bur- 
then life has been to me—how frequently I have been 
tempted to end my sorrows—you would pity me!” 

“I do pity you!” 

“TI have know want in its most appalling form— 
hunger, cold, and not a home to shelter me—a friend 
to speak a kind word to cheer me!” 

* You shall no longer want either food or shelter! ” 
said her former companion ; “ I will provide you with 
beth! Hear me!” she continued; “the wife of the 
nobleman whiose children I educated is unfortunately a 
lunatic—but at times has saue intervals! We wish— 
that is, his lordship wishes—to place some person 
superior to an ordinary servant or attendant near her: 
and when I recognized you this morning, it struck me 
that you were suited to the task—which requires not 
only tact, but fidelity ! * 

“Can you doubt me?” 

“No!” replied the female fiend. “ Were I once to 
doubt you—to find you ungrateful—it would destroy 
my confidence in your innocence—which till the pre- 
sent hour has remained unshaken! My duty to the 
memory of my aunt in that case would compel me to 
demand your extradition and delivery to the hands of 
justice in Franee!” 

Although there was nothing like anger in the tone in 
which the words were pronounced, the terrible distinct- 
ness with which they were uttered made them sound 
very like a menace. 

The mendicant shuddered. 

“Lady Moretown,” continued the speaker, in a 
careless manner, “has taken a singular hatred té her 


| husband, as is frequently the case with insane per- 


| sons!” 





“T have heard as much!” observed the woman with 
a sigh. 
“She has relatives,” added Athalie; “low, vulgar 


| people, who are anxious to obtain access to her! It 


must be prevented, lest, in some moment of partial 
sanity, she shenld sign some deed, or make some 
statement calculated to bring scandal on a noble 
house!” 

“T understand!” 

“That there may be no mistake,” said the gover- 
ness, “I will tell yeu what we expect from you; a 
blind obedience to the directions of Dr. Briard, her 
medical attendant—a ceaseless attention to our—that 
is, his lordship’s—interests! In return, we offer you a 
home—shelter—provision for your age—immunity for 
the past—safety for the present! Do you accept my 
offer ?” 

“T do?” replied the mendicant, who felt bewildered 
by the strangeness of the adventure, as well as the re- 
cognition—“ humbly—gratefully! But, oh, tell me,” 
she added, “that I have not forfeited the good opinion 
you once entertained of me? It was sweetin my 
sorrow to feel that one human being believed in my 


innocence !” 


| will but yours! 
| tiny!” 








“T believe so still,” said Athalie. 

“Bless you for thoge werds!” exclaimed the wo- 
man. “ Dispose of meas you please—I shall know no 
You shall be the disposer of my des- 


‘he temptress smiled graciously. 

“ T have often reflected,” she said, ‘‘ upon the strange 
circumstances which occurred at the death of my 
aunt!” 

“ And I, too—and I, too!” observed the female, with 
a shudder, 

“ Sometimes I think she died from apoplexy !” con- 
tinued Athalie: ‘sometimes I suspect a erime—yet 
who could be so cruel—so vile? 

“ Heaven knows!” 

“Do you suspect any one?” 

Although this was asked in the most natural tone 
imaginable, it made her victim shudder. 

“ Speak!” she added, sternly. 

“T! Oh, no! Whom should I suspect?” demanded 
the outcast, with an air of surprise; “since all who 
knew her loved her! If anyone was guilty of her death, 
heaven, in its own good time, will discover all: its for- 
bearance is long—but it has a limit!” 

It was finally arranged that in two days the suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Bantum should start for Moretown, 
under the name of Brooks; and the governess gave 
her the means not only of supplying her present wants, 
but for her journey, and the purchase of clothes. 

“ Remember,” she said, as she dismissed her, “ that 
I expect fidelity—a blind fidelity—to my directions! ” 

Mrs. Brooks—as we shall for the future call her— 
renewed her promise, and tottered rather than walked 
from the room. 

A strange suspicion had crossed her mind; her 
former friend had been the only person who profited 
by the death of Madame Duverny—since she in- 
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herited her little fortune. She had been the first, 
when suspicions were raised against her, not only to 
counsel her to fly to England, but to provide her with 
the means. 

“Tt is a labyrinth!” she murmured, as she left the 
house, “ which God, in his own good time, may un- 
ravel! I am bewildered: the world and its wrongs 


have made me suspicious! Let me not dwell upon the | 
fearful theme, lest ingratitude enter and corrupt my 


heart!” 

Without unfolding all the turpitude of her conduct, 
Athaiie, on the next visit of her dupe, led her dis- 
tinctly to understand the part she was expected to play. 
It was useless to recoil from it: she was in her power, 
and compelled to submit. 

No seoner did Mr. Brindsly and-Goliah assure them- 
selves of the return of Lord Moretown and the gover- 
ness to London, than they considered the best steps to 
pursue, in order to obtain access once more to the pre- 
sence of the captive. 

“If we could only bring the nurse to town,” said 
the goldsmith, “it would be a great point gained; but 
then we should have a friend the less in the enemy’s 
camp!” 


His assistant declared himself ready for anything | 


but marriage with Mrs, Bantum. There was a limit 
even to his fidelity—and when the character of the 
woman is considered, our readers will scarcely wonder 
at his hesitation. 

“T have it!” said the old gentleman; “ you shall go 
down, and take the licence with you!” 

Goliah began to look blank. 

“Pshaw, man!” continued his master; “I do not 
mean that you should use it! 
suspicions, if she entertain any! 
place some obstacle in the way!” 

The young man’s countenance brightened again. 

“ At the worst,” concladed the goldsmith, “it is but 
an action for a breach of promise, which a few hun- 
dreds will easily settle! Write first, to see how the 
mae lies, and if the eld gudgeon bites, follow your 

etter.” 

“Oh, that her son were of age;” exclaimed Goliah; 
“he could act with authority : they dare not deny him 
access to his mother! I have a presentiment,” he 
added, “that nothing can be accomplished till he re- 
turns—he is the destined avenger! ” 

“ Heaven only knows!” replied Mr. Brindsly ; “ we 
at least will do our best! ‘The result is in the hands 
of heaven—time will show!” 

The next day, the worthy man received a letter 
from Captain Vernon: it was carefully worded, so that 
if it fell into improper hands, no clue could be obtained 
to the mystery between them. 

After providing for the interest of the mortgage 
money upon his estate, the gallant sailor proceeded to 
state that he and his boys were well—that they were 
all he could desire, both in heart and character—and 
concluded by iniorming him that there was little proba- 
bility of his return to England before tle lapse of six 
years. 

“Six years!” repeated the old man; “ Digby will 
then be ef age! Should I live to see him, heaven will 
have granted me the only boonI ask! Except his 
mother’s liberty!” he added; ‘“‘except his mother’s 
liberty!” 





CHAPTER XCVIIL 


Oh, how will crime engender crime! Throw guilt 
Upon the soul, and, like a stone cast on 
The troubled waters of a lake, 
*T will form in circles, round succeeding round, 
Each wider than the first. 

Colman the Younger. 


“ Any letters, James?” inquired Dr. Briard, as the 
old footman entered the library to remove the coffee- 
service, a few evenings after the departure of the earl 
and Mademoiselle Athalie from the abbey. 

The old man placed the post-bag upon the table. 

“That will do—you may go.” 

The instant he was alone the charlatan unlocked the 
bag and took out two letters: the first was from his 
lordship, directing him to pay Mrs. Bantum, upon her 
quitting his service, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
and to promise her annually the same amount, as long 
as she continued to deserve his good opinion—in other 
words, whilst she remained silent respecting the real 
state of the countess, 

The letter also contained an order upon the steward 
for that and other moneys. 

“How kind we are,” muttered the Frenchman, 
“when our passions or our interests are concerned ! 
She might have left and starved, had she served his 
lordship like any ordinary domestic! The only means 
to wring gratitude from such men is their fears. But 
what says Athulie?” 

He broke the seal of the second letter. 

It commenced, “ Monsieur Briard!” 

“Monsieur briard!” repeated the reader with a 
cold smile; ‘“‘how prudent! To her husband, too! 


° 


It will serve to lull her | 
You can always | 


Well—well! She plays her cards boldly—and I'll not 
baulk her.” 

“I have at last,” continued his correspondent, 

“discovered a fit and proper person to attend upon 
| the unfortunate Lady Moretown. She is a woman of 
| superior education, but unfortunate. I knew her in 

France—and have every confidence in her!” 
| ‘The reader paused, and reflected over the last para- 
graph, which was underlined twice. 
|“ Every confidence!” he repeated ; “ that is strange ! 

She places confidence in so few.” Then, as if a sudden 

idea had struck him, he added, “ Ah! she must be in 
| her power!” 
Satisfied with the solution—which, as our readers 
are aware, was correct—he resumed reading the letter. 
“ You will pay that excellent creature, Mrs. Bantum 
—of whose fidelity it is impossible to speak too highly 

—the hundred pounds which his lordship has sent. 
Tell her to call upon me as soon as she arrives in 
|town, and take every precaution to arrange her 

journey.” 

The words “arrange her journey ” were not under- 
| lined, yet Dr. Briard felt that they were the most 
| important in the epistle. 

He knew what was expected from him, and was 

| fully prepared to carry eut the wishes of his corre- 

| spondent. 

| Satisfied that the letters, both of the peer and 

| Athalie, were intended to be seen by others as well as 
himself, he placed them upon the table, first abstract- 


|ing the order upon the steward: that .he did not | 


| choose to trust to the honesty or curiosity of the 
servants. 

Two hours later, the arrival of Mrs. Brooks was 
announced to him. He saw at once that she wasa 
very different person from her predecessor. 

“ You will find it a weary task,” he observed, after 
politely pointing to a seat. 
| “I am prepared for it!” said the woman with a 
| sigh. 

“Not that the countess,” continued the charlatan, 
| “is ever violent—still cases may occur! But doubtless 
| your friend, Mademoiselle Athalie, has explained every- 
| thing to you?” 

| “ Lverything!” repeated the female, emphatically ; 
|*I know my task, and what may be expected frem 
| me.” 

This was sufficient: Dr. Briard did not feel it 
necessary to enter iuto further conversation on the 
subject. 

“ Mademoiselle is a friend of yours, I believe? ” 

“a Yes.” 

“ You knew her in France?” 

“ Yes.” 

This time a slight shudder accompanied the mono- 
syllable. 

“Ts it long since? ” 

“ Yes—very long,” replied the female, in a tone still 
more depressed; ‘we were mere girls at the time. I 
pray you, pardon me,” she continued ; “I am fatigued 
with my journey, and should like to retire to my 
room.” 

“ It shall be prepared for you.” 

He rang the bell, and gave the necessary orders. 

“One word,” he said, as Mrs. Bantum’s successor 
rose to leave the room; “it is not altogether from 
idle curiosity that I ask it. Did your acquaintance 
with Athalie take place in Normandy ? ” 

“Tt did!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old man, in the tone of a 
person who had suddenly found the key to some 
difficulty ; “I know—you are the young person who 
resided with her aunt, Madame Duverny?” 

“Tam! But do not name it!” added the woman, 
“ pray do not name jt!” 

“You may rely on my discretion,” replied the French- 
man; “her niece and I have frequently talked the 
subject over, and are both convinced that you were 
more unfortunate than culpable in the affair. Retire 
to your room,” he added, shaking her by the hand, 
“and be assured that, instead of one friend in the 
family, you have two—I feel an interest in your 
welfare!” 

The traveller thanked him for his kindness; but as 

the housekeeper entered the library to announce that 
her apartment was ready, further conversation was 
prevented. 
. “Athalie is right!” he said, as {soon as they 
had withdrawn; she can trust her—for her lite is in 
her hands. It is the best security for fidelity. Fools 
trust to love, gratitude, and such weak ties—the wise 
to fear! Let me consider,” he continued, as he Spaced 
the room; “I have much to do—to arrange: the 
nurse to be disposed of, and the means. Bah! the 
‘means are ready, and the occasion easily found or 
made. I were indeed a novice in my trade if such a 
thing of earth could bafile me! ” 

So saying, he resumed his book. 
| ‘The servants were all delighted at the prospect of 

the nurse’s departure from the abbey, which was 
_knewn throughout the household by the following 





| 


morning. 


those whom she considered 
self. 


“No doubt of that, m 
tongued hypocrite; “ you 


that!” 


his thoughts upon the subj 


to-morrow morning. 
moment’s consideration ; 
Brooks take your tea with 


“In a few days!” 


to the good fortune of Mr. 


into the snare. 
“Tf I had been only twe 
the gentleman, with a leer. 


at me. 


suit you better!” 


any revolt of conscience at 
that observation decided 


he answered, with a forced 
Her husband, if ever she 
missive as—as——-” 

He paused for want of a 


sentence for him. 


ceived an order for three 
arranged for his expected g 
the very thing he wished. 


soon be here.” 


the iisual glaze upon the 
When the guests join 





| with his books, 


—<——— 


Like most vulgar persons intrusted with 
authority, she had used it only to the annoyancs ¢ 


as less favoured than he. 


“My lord has behaved handsomely—very hanj. 
somely!” observed Mrs. Bantum to Dr. Briard, wh 
announced to her the arrival of her successor ; “ py, 
not more, perhaps, than I deserved.” 


adam,” said the smooth. 
have served him faithfully 


—and fidelity is a quality which cannot be paid for toy 
highly. Iam to pay you,” he added, “ one hundraj 
pounds upon your departure—and his lordship pro. 
mises you the same sum annually, as long as you 
merit his benevolence by your discretion.” 

“ That is the right way to secure it;” replied th, 
woman, with a grin. “No fear of my killing th 
goose which lays such eggs! 


I ain’t such a fool gy 


The charlatan smiled: he felt that he knew a yet 
more certain method of securing her silence—but kept 


ect to himself. 


“ And when am I to have it?” she continued. 

“Whenever you please,” answered the old map; 
“that is,as soon as I have seen Mr. Coppin, th 
steward, and drawn the money. I shall call upon hin 
I have it!” he added, afters 


“suppose you and Mr, 
me the same evening—jt 


will afford you an opportunity of instructing her ip 
her duties. It’s a sad loss your leaving us ; but ther 
—young people will be young people! 
expect your intended husband ?” 


When do you 


“Happy fellow!” said the doctor; “happy fellow!” 
Mrs. Bantum felt too much flattered by the allusion 


Binks, in having succeeded 


in captivating her good graces, to suspect that any 
sinister design was concealed beneath tlie invitation; 
had it been to take tea with the old poisoner alone, she 
might have hesitated befere accepting it: low couli 
she think ill of a man who paid her such pretty con- 
— and smiled so graciously? She knew no 


“There is danger when a villain smiles.” 
Pride and vanity were alike flattered—and she fell 


mty years younger!” addei 


This time the dose was too strong even for tle 
nurse’s gullibility to swallow. 

“Now, docter,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are laughing 
I should be no wife for you—I ain’t hal 
learned enough. No, no—Mademoiselle Athalie would 


This was a random hit—but it told. The French- 
man regarded her earnestly, to detect, if possible, 
whether the speaker entertained any suspicion of the 
tie which existed between him and the governess 
For once he was baffled—her features were as impassable 
as his own. Had there been any lingering remorse— 


the deed he contemplated, 
him. To suspect, with 


Doctor Briard, was to fear—and those whom he feared 
seldom remained in his path. 
“ Mademoiselle would be too clever a wife for me!” 


smile; ** we should quarrel. 
marries, must be as sub- 


word. 


“As my lord!” added Mrs. Bantum, concluding the 
“Well, she does manage hin 
rarely, and that is the truth on it. She can wind him 
round her fingers as easily as I could a skein of thread’” 

“Humph!” muttered the old man, as the speaker 
left the library, where the above conversati+n had 
taken place; “that woman is more dangerous than I 
suspected. Athalie was right: she must be removed. 
The grave is the safest hiding-place: it tells no tales 
—the werm is its only confidans.” 

The next day Dr. Briard walked to Fulton, and 
paid his visit tothe steward, upon whom he had re- 


hundred pounds from the 


Earl of Moretown. On his return, he found the table 


nests: he smiled as he sur- 


veyed it. Fate seemed to play into his hands ; it was 
“TI have no time to lose” he thought; “they will 


After carefully locking the door of the library, the 
charlatan opened a small cabinet. which stood in one of 
the recesses of the room, and drew from it a plial filled 
with a colourless, resinous compound, into which he 
dipped a camel-hair pencil, and began coating the 
inside of one of the tea-cups, wliich he carefully dried 
before the fire. When he had finished—being very 
artistically done—it would have required a minute 
observation to detect that it was anything more than 


reelain. i 
him he was busilv engaged 


patienc 
“ Ah, 
tience ! 
saying, 
anytbin 


left the 
panion | 
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« You see whatit is to be an old bachelor! "he said. 

These,” pointing to the volumes, “are my only 
amusement !” . P 

The nurse laughed, and vowed that it served him 

ht—that he had no business to be an old bachelor. 
Adding that, for her own part, she never could abide 
pooks; and concluded by inquiring if he had seen the 
steward. y 

«“T have,” answered the charlatan ; “ and feel tired 
with my walk.” 

Mrs. Bantum declared that she was tired, too—that 
her lady had been more than usually capricious. 

The doctor strongly recommended a little brandy, 
by way of restorative, in the tea. Mrs. Brooks declined. 
He poured the liquor, therefore, into two of the cups, 
and the trio seated themselves at the table—his in- 
tended victim officiating. 

“TJ do not often indulge,” he said; “and when I do 
take it, itis quite medicinal. Thank you, Mrs. Bantum 
—no sugar in mine eee 

Three lumps had been dropped into the poisoned cup. 

«T consider,” he continued, “that sugar destroys the 
pure aroma—the genuine flavour of the beverage! 
The Chinese never take it. 
you please! ” 

«The Chinese, in my opinion,” observed the nurse, 
« don’t know what is good for them; but I suppose it 
is a furren taste! I often wonder how my lord and 
ma’amselle can take their coffee, after dinner, without 
milk or sugar—café noir, I think they call it!” 

“Mrs. Brooks observed that it was the French 
fashion—and there the conversation dropped. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Bantum, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, as she set down her empty cup: “that’s what I 
call reviving. I’ve heard folks say as tea is slow 
pison. Don’t believe a word of it! What, I should 
like to’ know, would nusses do without it? I’ve 
taken plenty, and it ain't pisoned me ‘” 

She might have named ‘another beverage equally 
indispensable to the very respeetable sisterhood al- 
luded to. 

“Poison!” repeated Dr. Briard, with a smile; 
“ridiculous! Itisa gentle stimulant, and promotes a 
healthy action of the brain and nerves.” 

“ And so it does,” observed the woman. “I knows 
it. It gives one patience, too, when a-watching the 
sick and dying, who, in a general way of speaking, 
are uncommon fanciful. First, this pillow must be 
raised, then that. Next they want their lips a-mois- 
tening. As long as they can speak, it's nurse here 
and nurse there. No feelin’ for a fellow-creature.” 

“Tt must be very shocking,” answered Mrs. Brooks, 
with a shudder. 

“ Well, so it is, till you are used to it,” continued the 
nurse; “ but the hardest of all is to keep your temper 
—which you must do, as long as they can » or 
the friends remain in the room !” 

“And when they are past speaking, or the friends 
have left the room ?” said the doetor. 

“Why then we takes our rest!” 

“ Beside the dying ?” said her successor, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“Why not?” demanded Mrs. Bantum, sharply. 
“You don’t suppose as any experienced nurse as knows 
her business pays any attention to their looks—do 
you? though they do sometimes stare uncommon 
hard!” she added, in the tone of a person haunted by 
the disagreeable recollection of some past scene in her 
life, “V’ve had enough of it in my time, I can tell 
you!” 

“T trast it will never be my task,” observed Mrs. 
Brooks, “to sit and watch the death-bed of a fellow- 
creature! Not that I lack nerve,” she added, “ but 
patience !” 

“ Ah, that’s it!” said the professional nurse.  “‘Pa- 
tience! that’s what we all wants; and, as I was a 
saying, tea gives it us! But there ain’t no fear_of 
anytbing of that sort with my lady! Her life is too 
valuable—ain’t it, doctor?” 

“ Her health,” answered the man of science, “is too 
good, I trust, for any such apprehension !” ; 

“Health!” repeated Mrs. Bantum—who had most 
liberally assisted herself to tle brandy in each of the 
five cups of tea she had taken—her usual allowance. 
“Health! ha—ha! Fudge! "Taint her health my 
lord cares for—it’s her mouey—and no fool either: 
that’s my sentiment ! ” 

Mrs. Brooks, who was evidently doing violence to 
her nature by attempting to imitate the manners and 
opinions of ths speaker, forced herself to smile ap- 
provingly. 

Having seeured her hundred pounds, Mrs. Bantum 
left the room in high good-humour, taking her com- 
panion with her. 

(To be continued.) 





8EAL-Fisninc, NewrounpLaxp. — The Scotch 
merchants connected with the Newfoundland fisheries 
Continue to receive the most unfavourable accounts of 


the produce of this season’s seal-fishing. The most 
Tecent reports circulated state that of 300 vessels com- 


posing the fleet of fishermen which went to the ice, 
140 are known to be fast in the pack of ice in Green 
Bay, and even that number does not cover the whole 
of the fleet which continued to be imprisoned in the 
pack when last heard of—most of them without seals. 
The entire take of the season is thought to be under 
40,000—not more than the tenth or twelfth part of 
an ordinary fishing. These unfortunate men must, 
under the usual effects of the season, be speedily re- 
leased from their exceedingly irksome situation, as 
the ice generally disappears towards the end of this 
month. But the consequences of the failure must 
inflict sad misery on the families of these truly un- 
fortunate fishermen, the most persevering of their 
race. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





| SrraAwsBerries.—It is not generally known that 
| fully ripened strawberries without sugar or cream are 
quite as beneficial for us as the grapes so much used 
in North Germany, the effects sought being tle same, 


Thank you—cream, if namely, an innocuous, gentle, and constant purgative, | 


which carries off the undigested mucus, the source of 
| so much ill health. 


| To Preserve Mirk.—Milk may be preserved a 
|long time sweet—say several weeks, at least—in the 
following simple manner :—Pour fresh milk into glass 
bottles, then set the bottles into a kettle of cold water, 
placing a board for the bottles to stand on, and 
gradually bring the water to the boiling point, and then 
cork and seal tight. 


Aw ExTRAORDINARY APPLE TREEF.—Mr. Isaac Page 
of Lowell has an apple tree which never blossoms, 
and yet is loaded every year with fruit. Grafts 
from it blossom. The seeds are frequestly partially 
or wholly exposed to view at the outside of the 
“blow ” end of the fruit,, while the centre of the fruit 
is as compact as that of a turnip, 


How to Prepare Tomators.—The following 
method of prepariag tomatoes for the table, we are 
assured by one who has made the experiment, is 
superior to anything yet discovered ior the prepara- 
tion of that excellent vegetable:—Take good ripe 
tomatoes, cut them in slices, and sprinkle ever them 
finely pulverized white sugar, then add claret wine 
sufficient to cover them. ‘Tomatoes are mostly pre- 
pared in this way with diluted vinegar, but the claret 
wine imparts to them a richer and more pleasant 
flavour, more nearly resembling the strawberry than 
anything else. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Revenve Retrurns.—The amount of the re- 
venue for the year ending June 30, is very nearly 
seventy millions. The Customs show a decrease of 
411,0007. on the quarter; the Property Tax a decrease 
of 449,0002. These are the results of the two great 
reductiens last year, divided between direct and in- 
direct taxes—viz., the reduction of the Tea Duty by 
| 6d. per 1b., and of the Property Tax by 2d. in the 
pound, ‘The good barley harvest of last year, to- 
gether with the revival of trade and tlre increase of 
consumption, has made the Excise of the quarter pro- 
duce 459,000/. more than it did last year. ‘The 
“ Taxes” have produced 42,6007. more. On the whole, 
the net increase on the quarter is 216,000/.; the net 
decrease on the year, 690,902/. 

MeErrRopourTaN Pouice Criminat Returns 1863. 
—The number of persons taken into custody by the 
metropolitan police in 1863 was 43,045 males and 
21,715 females. Of these, 17,164 males and 11,300 
females were discharged by the magistrates; 23,125 
males and 9,553 females were summarily convicted or 
held to bail; 2,758 males and 862 females were com- 
mitted for trial; 2,239 males and 667 females were 
convicted and sentenced ; 426 males and 167 females 
were acquitted; and 93 males and 28 females were 
not prosecuted, or bills were not found against them. 
As to the offences, 8,906 were taken into custody for 
simple larceny; 7,992 for drunkenness; 7,538 for 
coramon assaults; and the highest number of all under 
one heading were 9,749 drunk and diserderly charac- 
ters. As to age, of the persons summarily convicted 
1,512 males and 73 females were 10 and under 15 
years of age; 4,384 males and 1,227 females 15 and 
under 20 years of age, and 5,158 males and 1,956 
females 20 and under 25 years of age. The largest 
number were 4,447 malesand 2,350 females 30 and under 
40 years of age. Of the total returns of those taken into 
custody, 9,132 malesand 6,249 females,could neither read 
nor write; 31,241 males and 15,292 females could read 
only, or read and write imperfectly ; 2,587 males and 
173 females could read and write well; and 85 males 
and one female had superior instruction. Theamount 
of first loss of property from felonies was 67,2111. ; 
of which amount the value of 15,957/. was recevered. 











48,026 were discharged by the magistrates; 21,843 
were summarily disposed of or held to bail; 2,955 
were committed for trial; 1,932 were convicted and 
sentenced; 616 were acquitted; and 251 were not 
prosecuted. 

Our Twetve Cuter Ports.—The experts of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures from the 
12 principal ports to places beyond the seas were of 
the value of 106,962,555/. in 1862, and 130,166,5692. 
in 1863—namely, from London 31,523,812/. in 1862, 
and 36,211,5102. in 1863; from Liverpool, 50,297,1352. 
in 1862, and 65,154,232/. in 1863; from Hull, 11,916,3751. 
in 1862, and 13,556,254/. in 1863; from Bristol, 
298,260/, in 1862, and 341,674/. in 1863; from New- 
castle, 1,968,118/. in 1862, and 1,894,281/. in 1863; 
from Southampton 8,379,5038/. in 1862, and 4,071,9911. 
in 1863; from Leith 1,298,099/. in 1862, and 1,552,899/. 
in 1863; from Glasgow 5,776,0037. in 1862, and 
6,770,368/. in 1863; from Greenock 320,225/. in 1862, 
and 455,021/. in 1863; from Dublin 48,7772. in 1862, 
and 38,1962. in 1863 ; from Cork 182,130/. in 1862, and 
108,102/. in 1863; and from Belfast 4,118/. im 1862, and 
12,0417. in 1863. The total tonnage entered inwards 
and cleared outwards from these 12 ports was 17,531,396 
tens in 1862, and 17,705,408 in 1863; namely, Lon- 
don 5,855,605 in 1862, and 6,032,340 in 1863; Liver- 
pool, 5,269,314 in 1862, and 5,302,123 in 1863; Hull 
1,279,943 in 1862, and 1,315,202 in 1863; Bristol 
853,889 in 1862, and 827,789 in 1863; Newcastle 
2,272,797 in 1862, and 2,268,432 in 1863; Southamp- 
ton 712,898 in 1862, and 700,182 in 1863; Leith 
414,803 in 1862, and 470,566 in 1863; Glasgow 
564,947 in 1862, and 505,431 in 1863; Greenock 
260,067 in 1862, and 307,041 in 1863; Dublin 266,671 
in 1862, and 208,250 in 1863; Cork 151,831 in 1862, 
and 144,325 in 1863; Belfast 128,631 in 1862, and 
123,727 in 1863. 





THE latest on dit is that the Prince of Wales has 
written an autograph letter to the Emperor of the 
French. Of course report says it is about the German 
and Danish question. 

Tr is said that King William IV. declined to take 
his second name, Henry, hearing of an old prophecy 
that, as Henry VIII. had pulled down monks and 
cells, Henry [X. would pull down bishops and beHs. 

Srx pigeons were recently let loose at Northampton 
at forty-five minutes past six, a.m., and arrived at 
Denton, five of them at fifty minutes past eight, the 
remaining one in two hours after. The distance is 
over 120 miles. 

A Dromepary Race.— There has been some 
dromedary-racing at Marysville, California. Five 
animals “ran.” No watch was slow enough to 
“time ” them, and they did their mile in somewhere 
about a couple of hours, the winner being that which 
stuck his neck out farthest on arriving at the judge’s 
post. 

TueEnreE is still a belief that the Emperor of Russia 
and the Emperor of the French will meet at a small 
Spa in Switzerland. How terrified the poor people 
will be while the possessor of Cayenne and the 
possessor of Siberia are domiciled in their peaceful 
locality. 

No fewer than eight suicides have occurred at 
Cheltenham within seven weeks. ‘The juries have 
returned verdicts of “temporary insanity.” In the 
course of one of the inquests the coroner remarked: 
“T shall not be surprised if half Cheltenham commits 
suicide, particularly while juries return verdicts 
which the evidence does not support.” 


Tue mother of the Viceroy of Egypt has brought 
many rich presents, on her visit to Constantinople, to 
the Sultan and the Court. Conspicuous amongst them 
is a superb diadem of diamonds and other precious 
stones, valued at £60,000, and a single ring diamond, 
valued at £15,000. 

ScorcuMeEN claim all great men, either by direct or 
indirect descent. General Lee is the last man of note 
to whom our Scotch friends have laid claim. He is 
claimed as a native beth of 'I’'weedmouth and Hawick; 
and it would probably be cruel to tell the good folks 
of these places that the great Confederate leader is a 
member of an old Virginian family. 


Tue strength of the Austrian aad Prussian fleet in 
the North Sea is 9 vessels of 231 guns; out of these 
Prussia’s share is the large one of 2 vessels, one of 4 
and one of 8 guns. The Danish fleet numbers 260 
guns, and consists of seven vessels of war, so that it 
is clear the Danes ought to be able to take care of 
themselves. 

Curtous Horse.—The Correspondencia of Madrid 
describes a curious horse, which is now being exhi- 
bited in the Prince Alphonso Circus at Madrid. It 
has not a single hair on the whole body, while its 
skin, which is white like that of a European, is so 
transparent that the veins may be distingwished 


In 1831, out of 72,324 persons taken inéo custody, | through it. 
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Kine Witt1aM or WuRTEMBERG has left a rather 
eurious will. ‘“ Having hated ceremony all my life,” 
he says, in one of the seven brief paragraphs of which 
the decument consists, “I will not lie in state after 
death and be gaped at by sightseers and the lovers of 
etiquette. I beg pardon of idlers for robbing them 
ef a capital opportunity ef looking at vain and un- 
meaning ceremonies, My corpse is lo be buried in 
the presence only of my chaplain, my chamberlain, 
and the adjutant du joir. My guard will do me the 
favour to supply an escort for the coffin on its way to 
Rothenberg. The funeral car is to leave the palace 


died. She was was rather non-committal, for she did 
“not know whether the troops were Federal or Con- 

federates, Two fine dogs made their appearance 

whilst a conversation was being held with the child, 
‘and she informed one of her questioners that their 
| names were Gilmore and Beauregard. ‘‘ Which is the 
| best dog?” asked a bystander. “I don’t know,” said 
she; “they’re both mighty smart dogs; but they’ll 
| either of ’em suck eggs if you don’t watch ’em.” 


GOOD JUDGMENT. 
A coop story was told of old Bunce, some years ago, 








Bass) had a great affection for the. scullery. 

(Renewed laughter.) Not many days since be wy 
tormented by a band, and he sent for his hairdrosg, 
—Mr. Crawford inquired whether it was proposed j, 
make any provision for the monkey? (Laughter) 
—Mr. ©. Bentinck: I think the monkey ough; ;, 
be maintainel at the expense of the metropoliyy 
members. (Much laughter.)—The above is a spy. 
men of legislature in 1864, when a discussion 43 4) 
admitting the monkey as an honourable member for th, 
three days his master might be incarcerated, and thy 
rights of Punch and Judy filled up an afternoon gi. 


at night to arrive at Rothenberg with the first rays of who prided himself upon never being mistaken in his | ting. As the bill oy stands, Punch is exempt, 
t) 


the sun. A single gun is to be fired at the termina- 
tien of the funeral.” 
—_—_—_ 


FACET(IZ. 





Tue beautiful tresses of young ladies are now called 
beaustrings. 
Tom says, the other day he saw a walking match 


end Bill says that’s nothing, for he saw a candle run. ° | 


A vapy fixed the following letters ix the bottom 
ef her flour barrel, and asked her husband to read 
them :—OICURMT. 

From the Bastile to the Hippodrome race-course a 
new road is to be made, so that Paris may find no 
difficulty in its way of becoming racy. 

CominG along the street the other morning, we 
overheard the following conversation :-—“ Julius, is 
you better dis mornin'?” ‘No, I was better yester- 
day, but I’se got ober dat.” 

Mr. EnGrxer, is there any danger? ” 
madam?” “Of the steam’s bustin’? ” 
the only things that‘ bust’ on this locometive, are the 
boiler and engineer.” 

Nw Post Orrice Recu.ation.—In order to clear 
himself from the charge of being an abolitionist, 
Postmaster Perkins intends to have a separate win- 
dow for the delivery of letters to coloured persons, and 
a black mail department will be established, in order 
that white and black letters may not amalgamate. 

DIPLOMATIC DOCTOR. 

Some years ago a celebrated doctor, a great admirer 
of musie, was visiting the South, and was petted in 
society. A fashionable lady friend of his had two 
pretty daughters, who had just finished their education 
ata “ Loarding school.” Our friend, the doctor, was 
invited to dine and hear the girls play upon the piano. 
He was asked for his favourite tune, and he requested 
the fair performer to play the Duke of York’s March. It 
was performed, but with such grand flourishes and 
variations that he saw or heard but little or any of 
the Duke ef York’s March in it. He was again aske’ 
his preference. 
in the first instance, he again said in a little louder 
voice : 

“ Duke of York's March, madam!” 

It was again performed as at first, but he still could 
not make it out his favourite, the Duke of York’s 
March. Upon being called upon the third time, he 
spoke very loud: 

“ Duke—of—York’s—March! ” 

“Why, doctor,” replied tho lady, “the Duke 
of York's March has been played twice for you.” 


“Well, well,” said the doctor, with great coolness, | 
“tlie young ladies have played it so well I would be | 


deligited to hear it a third time!” 


How Suapie!—A story is current of the explana- 
tion, by an Italian philosopher, of the working of the 
steaii-evgine, which is unparalleled for exhaustive 
simplicity. “ First,” said the lecturer, “there is the 
water—everybody knows what water is: nothing 
difficult about that—cosa semplice. ‘Then there is the 
fire-- well, what is fire?—cosa semplice. Then there 
is the wheel; we all know what a wheel is—cosa 
semplice; aud so the fire boils the water—cosa semplice 


—and the water turns the wheel, and the wheel makes | 


the ship move—cosa semplice” (a simple thing); and 
he might have added, “Here am I, cosa semplice, a 
simple thing, or a simpleton.” 

Quixtine A Pic.—Charles the Fifth, while on a 
journey, fell in with a peasant upon the road who was 
carrying a pig. The noise made by the porker was 
very disagreeable to the emperor, who asked the 
peasant if he had not learned tie method of making a 
pig be quiet. The rustic confessed that he had not, 
but that he should be very glad to be acquainted with 
it. “ ‘Take the pig by the tail,” said the emperor, 
“and you will see that it will soon be silent.” The 
peasnut finding that the emperor was right, thanked 
him, and added : “ You must have learned the trade 
muc!) longer than I, sir, for you understand it very 
muc!, better.” 

A bricut Lirrte Grrt.—A correspondent tells 
the following good story:—During General Birney’s 
recent raid through Florida, a bright little girl was 
found alone at one house, ber parents haying skedad- 


“Of what, , 
“No, marm; | 


Thinkiug that he was misunderstood | 


, judgment of a person’s character from his phiz. 
| He wasin Lincoln market one day, to get a goose 


and we point out easure to the German 
fessors that they will evade the law if they bring, 


| for dinner. In looking about he saw a lot before a | Punch and Judy with them. The entire band of He 
| young woman with a peculiarly fine, open counte- | Majesty’s Theatre might be constituted as an orchg. 


| nance. 
| “She's honest,” said Bunce to himself, and at once 
‘asked her if she had a young goose. 

“ Yes,” said she ; “ here’s as fine a one as you ean 
get in the market,” and sie looked up into his face 
with a perfect sincerity that would have taken his 
| heart if he had not already made up his mind as to 

her character. 
| “ You are sure it’s young?” 
| « "Po be sure it is;” and Brince took it home. 
| All efforts to eat it were fruitless, it was so tough, 
and the next day he hastened down to market, angry 
with himself, and more so with the honest-faced girl 
who had cheated him. 

* Didn’t you tell me that goose was young, yester- 
day ?” he exclaimed, striding up to the girl wrath- 
fully. 

“To be sure I did.” 

“You cheated me,” said Bunce; it was a tough old 
gander.” 

** You don’t call me old, do you? ” she asked. 

“No, I should think not,” he replied. 
| “No, I should think not, too. I am only twenty, 
{and mother told me the goose was hatched just six 
| months after I was born.” 

Bunce had forgotten that a goose lives a hundred 
years. 


A SHREWD FELLOW. 

In 1822, M. Labouchere, then a clerk in the banking 
‘house of Hope and Co., Amsterdam, was sent by his 

patrons to Mr. Baring, the London banker, to con- 
| duct a loan. He displayed in the affair so much 
| ability, that he entirely won the confidence of the 
| great English financier. 

“Faith!” said Labouchere one day to Baring, 
“your daughter is a charming creature; I wish I 
could persuade yon to give me her hand.” 

“Young man, you are joking; for seriously, you 
' must allow that Miss Baring could mever become the 
, wife of a simple clerk.” 
| But,” said Labouchere, “if I were in partnership 
| with Mr. Hope ?” 
| “Oh! that would be entirely a different thing! 
that would completely make up for all other minor 
deficiencies.” 

Returned to Amsterdam, Labouchere said to his 
patron : 

“ You must take me into partnership.” 

“ My young friend, how can you think of sucha 
thing? It is quite impossible. You are without 
| fortune, and 

“But what if I should become the son-in-law of 
Mr. Baring ?” 

“Tu that case the affair is soon settled, and you 
have my werd.” 

Fortified with these two premises, M. Labouchere 
returned to England, and in two months after married 
Miss Baring, because Mr. Hope had promised to take 
him into partnership, and thus he became allied to 
the house of Hope and Co. His was a magnificent 
career. 


PARLIAMENT AT THE Fut Mooy,—Mr. Hankey 
wished to know whether the bill would abolish Punch ? 
(Laughter).—Mr. Bass said, in common, he believed, 
with every member of the House, he thought Punch 
was a national institution, which by no means ought 
to be discouraged. (Laughter.)\—Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen believed that as the bill stood Punch would 
| be included in its operation.—Mr. Bass said that if the 
hon, gentleman included a clause in favour of Punch he 
should not object to it. (Laughter.)\—Mr. Briscoe 
thought that Punch ought to be exempted. (Laugliter.) 
—Sir J. Pakington quite concurred in the opinion that 
| Punch ought to continue privileged, and that both the 
| street Punch and the literary Panch ought to be con- 
|sidered as national institutions. (Hear.)—dSir J. 
| Sheiley: Why not prevent other nuisances, such as 
| the letting down of large beer-barrels in the public 

streets? (Mr. Bass winced.) Mr. Babbage, whose 
| authority was quoted, was equally opposed to tip-cat 
|and hoops. (‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.)—Mr. Bass : 
| An hon. gentleman told him that he had lost as divi- 
| sion because his horse refused to pass through a band 
|of German musicians, (Laughter.) Now he (Mr, 
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tral acompaniment for the hunchback, and serena 
Mr. Bass before and behind. 


A CHARACTER. 

The Jaziest man we ever knew, saw, heard or read ¢, 
was one Hines, a Bevel in one of the companies of thy 
Ninth Infantry. He was, however, a very acute observe, 
and his memory wasremarkable; hence he had obtaingj 
considerable information of a general character—ny 
by industry, but because he could not help it. In his 
intercourse with the men he talked little, and tha 
drawled out his words, with a pause between ea 
articulation. 

“* Hines,” said one of his comrades, “ how came yn 
in the army? A man of your information certainly 
could do better.” 

“ Well—in the—first place—I am—averse—to han 
labour—in the—second place—I never toek—to work 
—and in the third—I—am—opposed—to physical- 
exertion—and—in—the—fourth—think—that —any~ 
body—who—knows—me—is—very—in-con-sid-er-ay 
—to—trouble me—to make—a statement—of these~ 
self-ev-i-dent facts.” 

Hines talked and groaned in his sleep, to the grat 
annoyance of his fellow-patriots. One. night one ¢ 
the boys awoke him with, ‘‘ Hang it, Hines, can't yo 
stop that noise and let a fellow go to sleep? ” 

“Y-e-s, I ex-pect I could—but the endeavor 
would be—accompanied with considerable” —troubla 
he would have said, but he was snoring again. 

Asked to explain the paradox of how it ww 

ible for so lazy a man to attain so much educatia, 


answered : 

“ I didn't—at-tain it—I just heard it—here—sl 
—there—and I was too lazy to forget it.” 

How To vo Prprer’s Guost.—Use the Ghost sal 
don’t pay Pepper.— 

Porice.—When is a policeman like a Samaritan? 
When he comes out of Some area.—Punch. 


A Pustic Loss.—The gentleman who lately tok 
the fresh air in Hyde Park is requested to restore it— 
Punch. 


Unsrarr!—The overcrowded state of our Law Courts 
necessitates in almost every case a well packed jury. 
— Punch. 

UseruL Kyowiepce.—Brimstone. Any stou 
found on the edge of an artificial pond is Brim-stone. 

Punch. 


SometHine LIKE Prracy.—A telegram from New 
York announces that “ The steamer Tristram Shandy 
has been captured.” Doubtless, that was because she 
had no Sterne chasers.—Punch. 

ImpertTINENT.—Amongst our miscellaneous read- 
ing, we fell over a copy of a French paper, called le 
Progrés de Lyons. We instantly despatched it, with 
our compliments, to Sir Edwin Landseer.—Punch. 

Captain of Company: “ Your pouch is very dirty, 
sir!” Private Jones: “No, sir!” Captain of Com- 

y: “Bat I say it is, sir! Right about face, and 
look at it? "— Punch. 

Incenvuiry THrown Away.—We read that “s 
machine for washing dishes has lately been patented 
in America.” If the war continues much longer, this 
invention wi!l be completely useless, for the simple rea- 
son that provisions will be so dear that it will be im- 
possible to put any on the dishes, consequeatly the 
latter will require no washing. In this sense, War 
may be said to make clean work of it.—Punch. 


A TRAP LAID FOR A HUSBAND. 

People sometimes wonder why it is that other people 
do not marry; and there is certainly smiall lack of 
ladies in the world, if gentlemen would only make up 
their minds to have them. Various are the ways 
wherein @ woman sets her cap at you; and here S 
one which, if there be any truth in an advertisemen) 
seems well nigh irresistible :—* Housekeeper at 
Widower, Elderly Lady, or Gentleman, or Cheer! 
Companion to an Invalid.—Music, perfect French 
Millinery, Dressmaking, and a thousand and one ote? 
qualities, with the highest reference.” Music, cheer 
fuluess, and French, a good knowledge of housekeep’ 
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ODE; 5 A 
mnore 1D wife, 


“thousand an 


if he be invalid or elderly? What her 
done other qualities” may be, whether 
d, bad, or indifferent, he surely need not inquire. 
‘what if this Scheherazade be given to curtain- 
jecturing, aud keep him awake by the narration of her 
qualities for @ thousand and one nights ? ell, bow- 
stringing in England is not yet allowed by law; but 
sir J. P. Wilde is ready to give sufferers relief. 
Clearly the lady wants to catch a husband ; but who 
of all her references will say how she will treat him, 
after he is caught ?—Punch. 

Sare Surety or Inrantry.—In a sensible letter 
in the Zimes on the subject of recruiting, a Serjeant- 
Major very justly observes that :—‘ By allowing the 
ten years’ men a wile, with a small pecuniary allow- 
lance, With rations, you not only retain him, who is 
worth a half-dozen recruits, but you also provide a 
nursery for a future army.” To be sure you do, and 
ia nursery likely to be well stocked with babies.— 
Punch. 





Wuicu 1s tuk Way ?—Dizzy: “ Boy, can you tell 
me which is the way to Policy Court?” Boy: “Oh, 
yes, sir; you must go up Denmark Hill, and you will 
see it right before you—near to Franchise Alley and 
Ballot Place."—Comic News. 

A COVENT-GARDEN CON. 

As the Right Honourable Augustus Fitzfaddle was 
walking in Oovent-garden with his young brother, 
‘ust home for the holidays from Eton, that hopeful 
had asked his senior why he would resemble a certain 
vegetable exposed for sale, if he were changed into a 
familiar bird ? 

“George,” said the Right Honourable Augustus, 
evidently affected, “ I'm blessed if I know.” 

“Do you,” said George, with affectionate anxiety, 
“give it up?” 

“ Well,” responded his brother, with an air of in- 
terest, “I guess I must.” 

“Then,” was the reply, uttered ia George’s liveliest 
toue, “ because he would be a-sparrer-Gus.” 

The noble youth returned home a sadder if not a 
wiser man.—Fun. 

A Facr 1x Two Senses.—The nearer General 
Grant approaches his antagonist, the more he “ goes 
to Lee-ward.”— Fun. 

Art Nore.—The Princess of Wales is sitting for 
auother portrait te Miss Westphal. Her royal high- 
ness has been most unfortunate in her choice of 
painters hitherto; witness the peor poor-trayals at the 
Royal Academy. Let us hope that the fair artist will 
not prove to be Miss Westphalia.—Fun. 

Hi, Spr, H1.—The spy system is not a favourite in 
England; consequently it was with feelings of intense 
gratification we observed that Sir James Wilde had 
dismissed a case with costs in the Divorce Court, 
principally on account of the employal by the peti- 
tioner of one of those disreputable evidence-hunters. 


For our own parts—-und in this we believe we are } 


expressing the feelings of t'+ whole people of 
England—we rejoice particularly at any failure of 
obtaining even justice, when caused by such means, 
aud we wish that the whole spy business, as of late 
years introduced into our island, whether disguised 
under the title of Grubb’s Trade Protection Society, 
or Rollaky’s Private Inquiry Office, were—— We 
leave aspace for the exact fate we desire for the 
fellows, but our readers can supply it for themselves 
by inserting anything very unpleasant indeed.—Fun. 

Tue Foresters’ “Farr Accomput.”—The ancient 
order of Foresters have forwarded to the National 
Lifeboat Institution the sum of £225 to be appropriated 
to the purchase of a lifeboat for the Cardigan coast, to 
be christened the “Forester.” Such a noble act should 
keep the memory of the Foresters as green as their 
jerkins, It does them great credit, and proves that 
they have a sharp sight, and can see other barks be- 
sides those ef the greenwood trees. We hope the 
new Forester’s bows will cleave the sea bravely, and 
be as unerring in saving lives at sea as the Forester’s 
bow should be in taking them on land. We shill be 
glad to find that the good example set by the lads in 
Lincoln green has been followed by other benevolent 
societies. They could not make better use of any 
surplus funds in hand than convert them into similar 
instances of “floating capital.”— 








We may in two or three weeks expect the arrival 
of @ Liliputian vessel from America, which will be 
decidedly the smallest craft that ever ventured across 
the Atlantic. The owner is an old salt—a Mr. Dono- 
van—who has for years set his mind on performing 





the gallant act, and has at last got all square. The 
little craft is fifteen feet four inches in length, four | 
feet ten inches in breadth, and two feet nine inches in | 
depth, Custom House measurement. She is very | 


phrodite brig; her mainmast is nineteen feet long 
from the step to the truck, and her foreyard about four 
feet six inches from the deck. She is not too lightly 


By the application of an invention of Mr. Donovan’s, 
the sails will all be managéd—raised and lowered from 
the cockpit—by means of lines and leaders. She will 


be launched with everything standing, and with the | 


top-gallant sail permanently set. Such is the sim- 


plicity of the rigging that there will be no occasion to | 
go forward for any purpose connected with the manage- | 


ment of the vessel. The singularity of her rig was in- 
tentionally adopted by Mr. Donovan, who thought that 
the merit of crossing the ocean in a brig-rigged craft, 
would be greater than if she was a simple sloop 
or schooner-rigged sail-boat. She will carry six tanks 
of fresh water, holding five gallons each, and eighteen 
kegs, one and a-half gallons each. These will serve 
as ballast, and as fast as they are emptied will be filled 
with salt water. The craft will draw about two feet of 
water when loaded, and will rely upon: her peculiar 
construction for buoyancy. Tlie space devoted as a 
sleeping apartment is about two feet wide, and sixteen 
inches in depth. She will be named “ The Vision,” 
but it is hoped that this will not prove a visionary 
scheme on the part of the gentleman undertaking it. 
Sufficient coffee will be taken to last the voyage, and 
the culinary operations will be conducted by the aid 
of a spirit-lamp. 





THE THREE TRAVELLERS. 


TureE travellers, once upon a time, 
(As ancient story patie 

Together reached a country inn, 
And sought a nigbt’s repose. 


One was a judge, of merry mien, 
Although his locks were grey ; 
The second was a parson grave ; 
The third, a captain gay. 
“ Alack! ” the civil host replied, 
* You're welcome to my fare; 
But, on my word, the Golden Swan 
Has but one bed to spare!” 


“Tn such a case it were but just,” 
The weary travellers said, 

“ The landlord should himself decide, 
Which one shall have the bed!” 


“Well, be it so,” mine host replied; 
“To me ’tis all the same ; 

Now, gentlemen, I pray, proceed— 
Let each assert his claim.” 


The captain was the first to speak, 
And by his sword he swore 
That he had lain in garrison 
A dozen years and more, 


His honour then put in his claim: 
‘For twice as long as that 

I’ve worn the ermine of a judge, 
And on the bench have sat.” 


The parson said: “I serve the church; 
In this my claim appears, 

That ia the sacred ministry 
I've stood for thirty years.” 


“ The case is settled!” said mine host; 
“ The parson’s right is best ; 

To lie, or sit—'tis very clear— 
Affords a deal of rest ; 

“ But one who like this worthy man,” 
The laughing landlord said, 

“ Has stood (God help him! ) thirty years, 
May fairly claim the bed!” J. G. S. 








GEMS. 





Strupy wisdom, and you will reap pleasure. 

Tue wicked live to eat; the good to live. 

Six has a great many tools; but a lie is a handle 
which fits them all. 

INNOCENCE is as meek as a child, but often mightier 
than any giant. 

A Goop conscience seats the mind on a rich throne 
of lasting quiet, but horror waits upon a guilty soul. 

INNOCENCE is a flower which withers when touched, 
but blooms not again, though watered by tears. 


and a thorough taste in dress, what can man want | length. She is rigged after the manner of an herma-! they are blamed without witnesses; both parties are 


calmer, and the accused party is struck with the for- 
bearauce of the accuser, who has seen the fault, and 


| watched for a private and proper time to mention it. 
sparred, and will carry about fifty yards of canvas. | 


Tue longer we live and the more we think, the 


higher value we learn to put on the friendship aud 


tenderness of parents and friends. 

Some men so dislike the dust kicked up by the 
generation they belong to, that, being unable te pass, 
they lag behind it 

None are so fond of secrets as those who do not 
mean to keep them; such persons covet secrets, as the 
spendthrift covets money, for the purpose of circula- 
tion. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Te cannon-balls for Captain Semmes are being 
cast at a Prussian foundry. They weigh 229 lbs. 

THe sanitary state of the Clyde is much worse than 
ever was the Thames. 

Mr. HAwKsHAW, the engineer, has expressed an 
opinion that it would not be safe te employ the Thaines 
Tunnel for railway purposes. 

Ir is said that Mr. C. Kean has made the magnifi- 
cent sum of £11,000 during a twenty-six weeks’ pro- 
fessional tour in Australia. , 

Tue King of Siam has obtained the Emperor's 
consent for a certain number of French officers to enter 
his service as military instructors. 

Tue report on harvest prospects in the north of 
Ireland is that probably “the oldest farmer in Ulster 
does not recollect a more favourable season.” 

ArrerR the 1st of July the postage of letters to 
Australia by mail steamers will be 1s., and 4d. by 
private ships. 

Buonpin is not, after all, a French deserter, as it 
has been reported, for he appeared at the hippodrome 
on the Ist inst., and will doubtless carry things with 


| a high hand there as in London. 


Prince ARTHUR has left for Brussels and Germany. 
He has taken with him a small skiff, fitted with air- 
tight cases, with which he intends amusing himself 


{on the Rhine. 


WE are told by La France that Prussia opened fire 
eight hours before the armistice expired; in fact, 
began marching troops to the scene of action on the 
22nd ult. 

‘Tue Frenchmen did it, and they always do all 
great things! A Cherbourg journal tells us that the 
sinking of the Alabama was accomplished by French 
gunners taken on board the Kearsarge. 

WonDERFUL are the developments of trade and 
commerce. ‘The latest new Limited Liability Com- 
pany is an Association for lending sacks—coa) sacks, 
corn sacks, potato sacks, all kiads of sacks, at the rate 
of a penny a week. 

Sir MacponaLp SrepHenson has been travelling 
through a large part of China with a view to the 
establishment of railways in that densely populated 
country. He has made a report on the subject to Earl 
Russell, which it is probable will soon find its way 
into the public journals. 

A LARGE Scotch pearl was found the other day at 
Inverury. It was about the size of a large blackberry, 
weighed twenty-three grains, and was round and per- 
fectly pure. It was sold for £34, Scotland is the 
only land that can produce pearls, banuocks, lassies, 
and laddies, 

Deatu rrom Eatinc Currries.—A lad about 18 
years of age, employed in one of the boats running 
between Newhaven and Dieppe, died at the latter 
place a few days since, from the effects of eating three 
pounds of cherries and swallowing the stones, 

Tue new Opera in Paris is raising its monstrous 
head day by day. Imagine a theatre which, with its 
dependencies, will cover eight English acres; and 
then imagine what it will cost! 1t will, indeed, be 
vast—bigger than La Scala, bigger than St. Carlo, 


| bigger than Covent Garden, big enough for Verdi! 


A Man Atrackep By Sroars.—A few days ago 
ten of these animals attacked a man near Sir Drayton 
Drake’s manor, in Devonshire. After a furious con- 
test he succeeded in driving them back to a hole, 
which, on assistance being obtained, was dug into, 
when there were discovered no less than ten stoats 
and the remains of fifteen rabbits and two hares, 





HE that voluntarily continues in ignorance, is guilty | 
of all the crimes which ignorance produces. 

Restrain thy choler, hearken much, and speak 
little; for the tongue is the instrument of the greatest 
good and the greatest evil that is done in the world. | 

Frxp fault, when you must find fault, in private if 


A MobEL for a fountain has been designed by Mr. 
Rosenthal, a sculptor of Hanover, representing a 
monkey holding a champagne bottle, of which he 
has imprudently drawn the cork, and which he vainly 
endeavours to stop. The champagne is represented 
by the different jets of the fountain bursting out in all 
directions. ‘This is about as delicate a design as one 


strongly and carefully constructed with iron rivet’ possible; and some time after the offence rather than at , in Stackbridge, Mass., where there is a fountain which 


fastenings, and covered over two-thirds of her , the time. The blamed are less inclined to resist, when represents a cat spitting on a dog. 
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sulphuret, and mix the whole by Passing through a sieve. 
w 


Put into a close-covered bottle; an 
mix the depilatory with water enough to make a thick 
| cream; apply to the part to be denuded of hair, and let re- 
| main 

washed off with warm water. 


this case, for the earth has been weighed 
achievement was performed n 

in Tavistock Place, London. 

and the sun may be put as that of one grain of wheat to 
three and a half bushels of wheat. 


hen required for use, 


until a sensation of pain is felt, when it must be 


in 
scientific 
Mr. Baily, at his residence 
e relative size of the earth 


A Scerric.—There are no grounds for your 


M. J. P.—It was under the Commonwealth that marriage 


| was declared to be only a civil contract, the “ Barebones 


| Parliament” passing a law to that effect. 


A few years sub- 


| quently, however, parties desirous of being married were 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H—Declined with thanks. 

M. M—The circumstance had not escaped our observa- 
tion ; but we cannot comply with your request. 

S. S. M—The office no longer exists. The whole of the 
documents are to be found in the Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane. 

A. R. C.—The first gathering of the metropolitan charity 
children took place one hundred and sixty years ago, and 
was not at St Paul's, put at St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

G. H.—We are not aware that there is any work extant 
on the subject, but you might search the registers at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. 

GarreaLop.—You need have no misgivings as respects 
your handwriting, which is certainly good enough for the 
purpose in view. 

A. V.—There is not, we believe, any English guide-book to 
Boulogne, published in a separate form. The fullest notice 
of the town occurs in Murray's Handbook to France. 

©. A. who is twenty-one, 5 ft. 10} in. in height, having 
handsome whiskers, and possessing liberal means, would 
like to correspond matrimonially with a lady of dark com- 
plexion, amiable disposition, and well domesticated. 

J. D.—In the case which you suppose, the fact of the 
father dying intestate would not operate in bar of the wife’s 
and children’s rights to inherit his estate, personal or other- 
wise ; certainly the Crown could have no claim. 

A Britroy.—We suppose the expression “taking French 
leave,” may have reference to the sensible custom which 
prevails in French seciety for visitors to depart without any 
ceremony or formal farewell. 

H. M. C.—Yonu can yourself make a cosmetic or * Kaly- 
dor” for rendering the complexion clear and free from 
blotches, with a pint of rosewater, and two drachms of 
tincture of benzoin; mix, and apply with a soft towel. 











Constant Reapen.—lIf correspondents will adopt some | 
other signature than “Constant Reader,’ we shall feel | 


obliged. The uee of it renders it impossible for us to answer 
their inquiries. The same objection applies also to the sig- 
nature of “‘ Constant Subscriber.” 

T. T. T.—We cannot concur in your denunciation of danc- 
ing, which is, in our opinion, a natura! and excellent exer- 
cise. It is practised by every known people in the world; 
and you forget thatit formed part of the religious ceremonies 
of the Hebrews, and also of the early Christians. 

Inqurrer.—The Stannary courts are courts in Devonshire 
and Cornwall for the administration of justice amongst-the 
tinners in those counties. They take cognizance of all 
matters in dispute arising between tinner and tinner, but 
not of cases involving pleas of life, land, or member, 

G. S.—The term cube root signifies a number or quantity 
which, if multiplied into itself, and then again by the pro- 
duct, produces the cube, or when twice multiplied into itself, 
— the number or quantity of which it is the root 

or instance, 5 times 5 gives 25; and 5 times 25 gives 125. 

G. R. S., a young widower, aged twenty-seven, 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height, dark complexion, and having a good business, is 
in want of a thoroughly domesticated, loving wife, who 
can play the pianoforte, and is possessed of a small annual 
income. 

Sa.or1ay.—Thelines“ On War,” which, with commendable 
modesty, we perceive you do not term poetry but prose, are 
much better in conception than execution; still they are so 
far from our standard, that wecan only decline them with 
thanks. 

P. M.—For cleaning alabaster you can use nothing better 
than soap and water. Stains may be removed by washing 
with soap and water, then white-washing the stained part, 
letting it stand so for a few hours, and then washing it off, 
and rubbing the part where the stains were. 

Geety.—If you keep the cages of your feathered pets 
clean, the birds ought not to be infested with insects. To 
keep insects away from their eyes, suspend a little bag of 
sulphur in the cage, which will also have the effect of im- 
proving the health of the birds, 

G. J.—The specimen of hair enclosed is extremely strong 
and we know of nothing that would, in our opinion, induce 
it to curl without resorting to the usual curl-papers. For 
answer to your other question, see reply to “ Jessica,” in pro- 
sent number. 

Isota.—No ; mourning for the death of relatives or friends 
is not shown in all countries by wearing black clothing. 
The Romans wore white when in mourning, as the Chinese 
do now; the Egyptians wear yellow, the Turks violet. The 
people of Europe and of European extraction alone wear 


SaveLta.—There is not, perhaps, any depilatory so effica- 
cious or less objectionable than the following, which is 
used in the Turkish harems:—Take fresh quick-lime, kalf a 
pound; liquor ef potass, two ounces; sulphuret of potas- 
sium, one ounce. Silaie the lime with the liquor of potass, 
and if it does not fal te powder from the action that ensues, 
water must be added, but only a small quantity, for 

lime must remain dry and friable; then powder the 


| much softened in pronunciation 








allowed to adopt the accustomed rites of religion if they 
preferred them. 

Cuar.orrs.—Disparity of years is no doubt a serious 
objection to marriagé ; but somuch depends on the individual 
character an? the particular circumstances of the parties, 
that it is difficult to give a decided opinion on the subject. 
In your case, so far as the respective ages are concerned, 
we should say the disparity is not an insuperable barrier. 

J. E. R—The every-day cares and duties, which you 
call drudgeries, are the weights and counterpoises of the 
clock of time, giving its pendulum a true vibration and 
its hands regular motion; and when they no longer hang 
upon the wheels, the pendulum must cease to swing, the 
hands cease to move, and the clock stand still 

©. T.—No; the modern Danish language may be easily 
mastered ; the inflections are few and simple, and it is one 
of the softest languages spokeu in Europe. Indeed, when a 
foreigner first hears it spoken, he hardly perceives any 
sounds in it except the vocalic, the consonants being so 
i that they are scarcely 
heard. 

LOVE'S RETROSPECT. 

My darling wife, my own dear wife, how swift the days 

have’ pass 

Since I wooed you and you blushed consent, and I was 

blest at last! 

That time, ah me! ‘tis long ago, yet well can I recall 

How I trembled at your gentle touch, or sound of your 

footfall 


That gentle touch is by me still, those tender eyes are 
near, 

And they have been my solace now for many a chang- 
ing year; 

And thro’ the sad and evil time, when bowed ‘neath 
fortune’s frown, 

Your smile was sunshine to my heart, your love my 
miunhood’s erown. 


su you yet remember, love, that lovely autumn 
daw 


Oh, 





‘oming from the village church, I met you on 

tuc way ? 

was evening, and the breath of flowers was borne 

alony the air, 

And tne yellow light of the setting sun shone on your 
golden hair. 

What more ?—ah, vainly do I try in language to describe 

Your spotless soul, your priceless worth, my angel and 
my guide: 


Oh, may He whose guardian hand is laid o'er land and 
sea, 

Reward and bless you, dearest wife, for all you've been 
to me! BFS. 


H. H. S.—Quarto bibles of the year 1599 are not rare, and 
their value would depend entirely upon their condition. If 
your illustrated bible is in a good state of preservation its 
value would be enhanced; but it is impossible from a mere 
description to specify its exact worth; a dealer in old books, 
however, would readily estimate it for you. 

Otp Cors.—Not even with the assistance of our “ learned, 
witty, and chatty” contemporary, Notes and Queries, have we 
been able to ascertain the value of the Danish coin which 
you describe. Possibly, you may not have given its descrip- 
tion accurately? Try what enlightenment a professed 
numismatist can throw upon it. 

B. J. L.—The distance both of the moon and the sun from 
the earth is enormous; if given in figures, they would pro- 
bably slip through your memory; but you may retain the 
knowledge better if we say that a railway-train travelling 
incessantly at the speed of 30 miles an hour would take 
eleven months to reach the moon; and, travelling at the 
same velocity, 363 years to reach the sun! 

Auice G. is twenty years of age, 5 ft. in height; has dark 
brown hair, hazel eyes, fair complexion ; is good-tempered, 
very affectionate, and thoroughly acquainted with house- 
hold duties ; all of whics “ Alice” specities for the informa- 
tion of any bachelor matrimonially disposed, and who is 
tall, good-looking, and rejoices in the possession of hazel 
eyes. 

B. C. B.—Straw b ts may be cl d by washing with 
soap and water, rinsed in clean water (first removing the 





| wires), and dried in the air; they must then be washed over 


with white of egg, well beaten. To bleach them you need 
only place them in a box with a saucer filled with burning 
— and cover up, so that the fumes may act upon 
them. 

N. L.—We have several times stated a very simple method 
of promoting the growth of the eyelashes. The beauties of 
the East, who are proverbially famed for the length of their 
eyelashes, simply clip off the ends periodically—say about 
once « month Mothers perform this operation on their 
children while they are very young, and the practice never 
fails of the desired effect. 

PerrLexity.—“ A handsome, distingué, dashing man who, 
pays court to you assiduously, and enjoys the reputation of 
a ludy-killer,” is not, we apprehend, to be treated otherwise 
than with extreme reserve. His “small, quiet attentions” 
may not be “so pointed as to alarm,” but taey cannot be so 
vague as to be misunderstood; repel them firmly, for he is 
one of those utterly dishonourable and selfish men in whose 
keeping a woman's heart fades, and droops, and dies, 

Pickwicx.—Persons from the private trade who are desir- 
ous of entering the navy as assistant engineers must be at 
least twenty-one years of age, and must apply to the Secre- 


a $= 
tary of the Admiralty, furnishing information as to where 
have been brought up, and certificates of rand ef, 

. Orders are then issued for such as may be thought 4 
to be examined by either a surgeon or dock Officer. If the 
candidates pass, they are placed on pro m for twelyg 
months, during which time they are afforded every fa¢jj; 
for im t, as they will have to undergo a farther ex. 
amination previous to obtaining a first or second class cory. 
fleate. This examination comprises plane trigonometry 
hydrostatics, mechanics, dynamics, elementary che 1 
and the properties of steam; the candidate must also hay, 
a knowledge of French, Euclid, and Algebra, and be Dro 
ficient in arithmetic, orthography, handwriting, and English 
grammar. 

T. G. E—This is the best time of the year for pickling 
walnuts, as if you defer doing so beyond the middle of July 
they will probably have become too hard and woody. Steep 
them a week in brine, then boil them very gently in a kettig 
of brine, strain, and place in an place for a day or two, 
until they become black; add + Eo vinegar in 
which has been steeped, in the proportion of quart, an 
ounce each of black pepper, ginger, eschalots, salt, ang 
mustard-seed. 

A. Z—Cod oil can be purchased pure at any respectabls 
wholesale oil wareh ; when clarified, it-is what the 
chemists sell as cod-liver oil, at an increase of about 
percent in the price, and a depreciation in its medicinal quaj. 
ties of at least two-thirds. @ best vehicle for taking it ip 
is new milk, and its disagreeable flavour can be covered by 
offing one drachm of orange juice to every eight ounces of 
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Joun Butt.—We cannot tell the exact number of navvieg 
in England, but it must be very — It is’ certainly a bold 
conception to turn them into volunteers; but the 
although seemingly difficult, is no doubt feasible; and wy 
agree with you that amongst the large body of navvies there 
is a quantity of muscular which ought somehow to 
be utilized for the benefit of the country. Battalions of 
navvies would be sure to do good service in case of need, 

Turo.—Bridecakes are a very old institution indeed, and 
appear to be derived from the ceremony of confarreation in 
use amongst the ancients. Although ‘in the present time 
only one bride-cake appears at the wedding feast, for. 
merly there were several, over which the bride and bride. 
groom kissed each other from the opposite sides of the 
table; in those times, too, the “happy man” waited on the 
wedding guests at dinner. : 

A Deater 1x Spirits.—Alcohol (a term derived from the 
Arabic) is the chemical name of what is often termed ardent 
spirit, and is a fluid compound of oxygen, hydrogen, ani 
carbon, obtained by vinous fermentation. It is the intoxi- 
eating principle of beer, wine, and} fermented liquors in 
general; the fermented and distilled juice of the grup 
yielding brandy, that of the sugar-cane, rum, and barley, 
whiskey and what is termed spirit of wine. The speciic 
gravity of the product (which is insensible to freezing) is 
never less than 0°825, and the rectified ‘spirit of wine of con. 
mefce has a specific gravity of 0°35. “ Proof spirit” is 
equal parts of alcohol and water. 

A. F. K.—Ever since Nicot introduced tobacco into France, 

and subsequently Sir Walter Kaleigh brought the Virginian 
weed to England, there has been perhaps as much writtwnia 
its praise as in its condemnation, in which latter respect 
King James may be said to have been the most conspicuous 
leader, denouncing the practice of smoking as ‘loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the braine, and 
dangerous to the lungs!” This was his Majesty's indici- 
ment against~it, and modern medical experience has r- 
turned the verdict of a true bill, because it vitiates the vital 
juices and acts powerfully and injuriously on the nervous 
system. Your handwriting is good —that is to say, for legal 
purposes. 
* Constant ReapER—The most curious description of in- 
visible ink is that made from cobalt. To prepare this writ- 
ing fluid, take zaffre, and dissolve it in muriatic acid till the 
acid extracts the metallic part of the cobalt, which gives 
the zaffre its blue colour; then dilute the solution, which is 
very acrid, with common water, when it is fit for use. It is 
a singular phenomenon that anything written with this fluid 
may be made to disappear and reappear at pleasure,  pro- 
perty which is peculiar to itself, for all other invisible inks 
require the application of some means to make them appear, 
and when they do so they remain visible. With this ink the 
characters written will be invisible, but when exposed tos 
sufficient degree of heat they appear, and become yreel, 
disappearing as the paper cools. But the paper must not 
be over-heated, or the characters will not disappear. 

Communications Recervep.—“C. M.” replies to “J. de S.” 
that she is twenty. and fair; a very good figure, 
thoroughly domesticated, good-tempered, and has an affec- 
tionate and loving heart—“ M. R.” would like to correspond 
matrimonially with “J. de 8.” (in No. 60). Is twenty-one 
years of age, idered good-tempered, and feels quite 
competent to take charge of a home; is neither very beau- 
tifal nor very plain, and'5 ft 2in. in height—‘S. S.” inti- 
mates her willingness to correspond matrimonially with 
“Solitary Walter;” possesses a kind and affectionate dis- 
position, and could make a home, however humble, liappy— 
“W. T. H.,” who is twenty-four years of age and 5 ft. 11 in. 
in height, in reply to the aspirations of “ Adelina” for ® 
wedded life, expresses his belief that he would male the 
very beau ideal of a husband for her; and prelimiuary 
thereto will be happy to correspond and exchange car'tes-de- 
visite. 
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